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WASHINGTON. 
BY THOMAS HILL. 


Gaxartzst is he who serves most willingly, 

And shows most wisdom in the way he serves. 

Service which flows from love, not from con- 
straint, 

Wisely directed, not with blundering haste, 

Alone is noble, and alone is life. 

For love and wisdom are such attributes 

As show a man to be inspired from Heaven ; 

They lift him into fellowship with God. 

Thus saith that ancient seer, whose eagle eye 

Pierced through the seventh heaven; who also 
heard 

The mystic sound of the Eternal Word. 


The fount of being is immortal love ; 

Not idle passion, such as poets sing, 

But that unmeasured goodness, whose sole aim 

Is but the highest good of all. Ali draw 

From him the stream of being and of life ; 

But he whose law of action and of thought, 

Is still in unison with that high end, 

Becomes, thereby, partaker in the life 

Which knows no bounds—of space, or time, or 
power. 

Such men alone we truly can call great ; 

Serving by deed or word, in church or state. 


And he is least who seeks most zealously 

Himself to exalt, to serve his private enda. 

All his success is transient ; it must lead 

Only to ruin and oblivion. 

The envious men who carpec at Washington, 

Or fain would build their fortunes on his fall, 

Themselves have faded into nothingness ; 

While he who lived for public ends alone ; 

Whose wisdom, goodness, strength were all en- 

gaged 

In the continual service of his race, 

Takes, in the ranks of fame, the highest place. 
PORTLAND, ME. 





SEA, FROM SHORE. 


BY LOUISE OBANDLER MOULTON. 


I mrwp me of that dear old time, 
Beside the shining sea, 

Where once, Beloved, if ne’er again, 
You loved no love but me. 


I mind me how the tide rose high, 
Asin your eyes the light, 

And how it ebbed, as you and I 
Bat, in the summer night, 


And watched the white skiffs put to sleep, 
And watched the beacon’s glow 

O’er crag and scar, and near and far 
Its flaming torch-light throw ; 


And all the Heaven was thick with stars— 
Ob, how can J forget ?— 

We called each burning star a hope ; 
But hopes and stars have set. 


Far off, to-night, I watch the sky, 
And think upon the sea, 

And sigh that dream so blest as ours 
Was but a dream for me. 


Be bappy. Dear, as in the past! 
I would not have you gaze, 
Through tears which make your dark eyes dim, 
Back to those pleasant ways. 


The waves are just as bine, my Deer, 
The sky is just as bright 


And though the Heaven is thick with sters 
Why should you net forget, 

How once we called each star a hope, 
And how those hopes have set? 

Boston, Mass. 





THE BEGGAR. 
BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


ALL day, all the day, in the dust and the beat, 

With maddening brain and with staggering 
feet, 

I stand on Life’s highway, and beg my soul’s 
meat. 


All day, all the day, in the cold, in the rain, 

Through days that are vapid and endless with 
pain, 

I stretch out my hand to the rich ;—and in vain- 


Ob, my soul is a-hungered—my soul is athirst! 
It cries out to mortals as one God-accurst, 
Abandoned of Heaven, when life is at worst. 


Say, say, is there any ‘neath Heaven's blue sky, 

So beggared of faith, hope, and courage as 1? 

Give, give, oh, my brothers! Give, give, or I 
die! 


Shall I famish and faint in the midst of Life’s 
mart, 

And ye, who seem pitiful, spare not a part 

Of your soul’s garnered wealth for one needy, 
poor heart? 


In vain! Ye fling aims to the Rags that ye 
meet, 
But souls, that lie naked and starved at your 
feet, 
These cry out unheard and must die on the 
street ! 
Loxpon, ENGLAND, 


“I COULD DO ANYTHING BUT 
THAT.” 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D D. 





At the close of a religious service, not 
long siace, a Coaristianman was going 
about asking this one and the other if he 
would accept the Lord Jesus asa personal 
Saviour. The questioning bad been fruit” 
ful of result. Several, touched by the per- 
sonal appeal, had then and there declared 
they would end controversy and hesitancy 
and submit themselves to Jesus as their 
Saviour and their Lord. The service 
had thus amounted to a great deal. All 
present were conscious of the power of 
the Spirit, and there was much re- 
joicing that to the Lord’s kingdom 
new adherents had been won. The hinge 
on which the service had thus swung 
toward victory had been plainly the simple 
and tender personal appeal. 

The mecting done, another Christian 
man said to the one who had thus one by 
one besought men: ‘Well, I could do any- 
thing but that.” 

Now, the precise trouble with the Lord’s 
Church is that there are such multitudes of 
her members who are so constantly saying 
they can do anything but approach men in 
the way of personal appeal, and who seem 
to imagine that because they feel such dis- 
inclination for the duty, they may, there- 
fore, be excused from it. 

Right here is a main reason for the too 
siightly vanquishing power of the Church. 
Sermons, praises, prayers—the Church per- 
haps is ready enough for these. The 
general appeal from the pulpit, men will 
listen to this. But hand-to-hand work 
Christians too much shirk. The loving 
question, from one man to another, Will 
you accept Jesus Christ? waits too often 
baffled upon Christian lips. And becauee 
a Christian man lends his presence to re- 
ligious service, prays, gives, sings, makes 
perhaps, now and then, in some public 
meeting a kind of set speech of exhorta- 
tion, he imagines his duty done, or if not 
that, that be is excused from further duty, 


and the stravger by his side goes out with 
never a personal word said, never a ques- 
tion concerning the true life asked, never a 
welcome offered. And these churches won- 
der why there are not more conversions, 
and think the fault is in the preaching, 
singing, order of service—any where rather 
than preciseiy where the fault is, in the dis- 
position to do anything but this thing, so 
strenuously and constantly needed, the 
personal approach of the Christian to the 
unchristian. 

How prone Christians are to substitute 
something for this duty of personal ap- 
proach. Oneofthe troubles with the Week 
of Prayer, is that it has been thrust iato 
such place of substitution. There has been 
little or none of this personal duty done in 
achurch fora long year. Sermons have 
been preached, Sabbath-school lessons 
taught, prayer-meetings held, the formal 
order of services pushed resolutely on. 
Nothing much, apparently, has come of it 
all. Congregations have come, congrega- 
tions have gone. Then the Week of Prayer 
arrives. The nightly services are held. 
Men pray, and then wait for something 
with a listless expectancy. Nothing 
seems to come. And the Caureh contented. 
ly settles down into the conviction that 
the Lord has no special blessing for her 
that year. And the old routine goes on and 
on. 

Meanwhile, scarcely a member of that 
church has approached a soul uncbristian 
with the question, betokening personal in- 
terest, Will not you now take for your own 
the Lord and Saviour? Ah, me! I am 
sure the showers of grace are ready to fall, 
but there has been so little personal seed- 
sowing which such showers could stir and 
fructify, why should tbey fall? This ‘I 
can do anything but thav” feeling, is the 
main blight and barrier. 

When Christian men and women begin 

“to recognize the duty of a personal service, 
all weeks will be weeks of special blessing, 
and every service will be a triumph for the 
Lord. ‘‘For you must know, Mr. Lewis, 
itisa rule in our church that when one 
brother has been converted he must go and 
fetch another brother; and when a sister 
has been converted, she must go and fetch 
another sister. That is the way one hun- 
dred and twenty of us have been brought 
from atheism and from Popery to simple 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” So said a 
member of one of the struggling Protest- 
ant churches in Paris. And struggling 
though it is, that church is triumphant, 
becauge personal service is thus received. 

Nothing can take the place of this per- 
sonal duty. Many a church which men 
call prosperous, and which is prosperous in 
external ways—in congregations, easy 
finances, large gifte—is terribly weak and 
languishing spiritually, because to so great 
degree its members are willing to do any- 
thing but make personal approach to 
others for Jesus’ sake. What a record of 
spiritual poverty it i*, and a record so 
often made that the making it seems to be 
a kind of matter of course—a chureh with, 
say, five hundred members, and with addi. 
tions by conversions of from a half-dozen 
to a dozen in a whole year. The reason is 
plain. The hindrance does not lie in God, 
it does lie in thet church. As 8 general 
basis the membership is willing to do any- 
thing du¢ search out men, one by one, and 
personally find iovingly press Christ on 
them 


Krumacher tells a legend about a man 
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named Eliab. He was rich. He was cun- 
ning in all the wisdom of the East. But 
he knew no peace. His heart was black 
with sorrow, and he often wished to die. 

Then a man of God brought him an herb 
full of wonderful healing power. 

But Eliab answered: ‘‘ What is that to 
me? My body lacks not health. It is my 
soul that is diseased, It were better for 
me to die.” 

‘* But take the herb,” said the man of 
God, ‘‘and heal with it seven sick men; 
then thou mayest die, if thou wilt.” 

So Eliab was persuaded. He sought out 
misery. With his wealth he succored the 
poor. By the healing herb he brought 
health to seven sick. 

Then the man of God came to him agzin 
and said: ‘‘Here now is an herb of death; 
take it; for now thou mayest die.” 

But Eliab answered: ‘‘ God forbid. My 
soul longeth no more for death. For now 
J comprehend the meaning and the use of life,” 

We should not only have a rejoicing 
multitude of saved souls to thank God for, 
but we should also have multitudes of glad, 
strong, hopeful Christian souls, if only 
more Christans were willing to take for 
themselves and apply to others this healing 
herb of a personal service. 

That Christian is in a sorry state when 
he lets master him this feeling, that he can 
do anything buf use himself in the way of 
personal speecn to individual men about 
his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Sadly 
does he need some healing herb. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENy. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 
TO A YOUNG BOOK-HUNTER. 





To Pauw Dopsworrn Esg,, New York. 

Dear Dodsworth :—Let me congratulate 
you on having joined the army of boek- 
hunters. ‘‘ Everywhere have I sought 
peace, and found it nowhere,” says the 
blessed Thomas & Kempis, ‘‘ save in a cor- 
ner, with a book.” Whether that good 
monk wrote the ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi,” 
or not, one always likes him for his love of 
books. Perbaps he was the only book- 
hunter that ever wrought a miracle. 
‘ Other signs and miracles, which he was 
wont to tell as having happened at the 
prayer of an unnamed person, are believed 
to have been granted to his own, such as 
the sudden reappearance of a lost book in 
his cell.” Ab, if Faith, that moveth moun- 
tains, could only bring back the books we 
have lost, the books that have heen bor- 
rowed from us! But we are a faithless 
generation. 

From a collector so much older and bet- 
ter experienced in misfor‘une than your- 
self, you ask for some advice on the sport 
of book-bunting. Well, I will give it; but 
y6u will not take it. No; you will hunt 
wild, like young pointers before they are 
properly broken. Let mesuppose that you 
are ‘‘to middie fortune born,” and that 
you cannot stroll into the great book- 
marts and give your orders freely for all 
that is rich and rare. You are obliged to 
wait and watch an opportunity, to prac- 
tice that proverb of the Stoic’s, “Endure and 
abstain.” Then abstain from rushing at 
every volume, however out of the line of 
your literary interests, which seems to be 
a bargain. Probably it is not even a bar- 
gain; it can seldom be chesp to you, if 
you do not need it, and do not mean to 
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read it. Not that any collector reads all 
his books. I may have, and indeed do 
possess, an Aldine Homer and Caliergus 
his Theocritus; but I prefer to study the 
authors ina cheap German edition. The 
old editions we buy mainly for their beauty, 
and the sentiment of their antiquity and 
their associations. But I don’t take my 
own advice. The shelves are crowded 
with books quite out of my line—a whole 
small library of tomes on the pastime of 
curling, and I don’t curl; and ‘‘ God’s Re- 
venge against Murther,” though (so far) I 
am not an assassin, Probably it was for 
love of Sir Walter Scott, and his mention 
of this truculent treatise, that I purchased 
it. The full title of itis ‘‘The Triumphs 
of God’s Revenge against the Crying and 
Execrable Sinne of (willful and premed- 
tated) Murther.” Or rather there is nearly 
a column more of title, which I spare you. 
But the pictures are so bad as to be nearly 
worth the price. Do not waste your 
money, like your foolish adviser, on books 
like that, or on ‘* Les Sept Visions de Don 
Francisco de Quevedo,” published at Co- 
logne, in 1682. Why in the world did I 
purchase this, with the title-page showing 
Quevedo asleep, and all his seven visions 
floating round him in little circles like 
soap-bubbles? Probably because the book 
was published by Clement Malassis, and 
perbaps he was a forefather of that whim- 
sical Frenchman, Poulet Malassis, who 
published for Banville, and Baudelaire, and 
Charles Asselineau. It was a bad reason. 
More likely the mere cheapness attracted 
me. Ouriosity, not cheapness, assuredly, 
betrayed me into another purchase. If I 
want toread ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” of 
course I read it in John Bunyan’s good Eng- 
lish. Then why must I ruin myself to acquire 
“ Voyage Gun Chrestien vers, I’ Hternité. 
Eerit en Anglois, par Monsieur Bunjan, F’.M. 
en Bedtfort, @ nouvellement traduit en 
Francois. Avec Figures, A Amsterdam, chez 
Jean Boekholt, Libraire pris de la Bourse, 
1685.” I suppose this is the oldest French 
version of the famed allegory. Do you 
know un older? Bunyan was still living, 
and, indeed, had just published the second 
part of his book, about Christian’s wife and 
children, and the deplorable young woman 
whose name was Dull. As the littte vol- 
ume, the Elzevir size, is bound in blue mor- 
rocco, by Cuziv, I hope it is not wholly a 
foolish bargain, but what do I want, after 
all, with a French ‘ Pilgrim's Progress”? 
These are the errors one is always making 
who does not collect books with system, 
with a conscience and an aim, 


Do have a specialty. Make a collection 
of works on few subjects, well chosen. 
And what subjects shall they be? That 
depends on taste. Probably it is well to 
avoid the latest fashion. For example, the 
iJlustrated French books of the eighteenth 
century are, at this moment, en hausse. 
There isa ‘“*boom” in them. Fifty years 
ago Brunet, the author of the great ‘‘ Man- 
uel,” sneered at them. But, in his ‘ Li- 
brary Companion,” Dr. Dibdin admitted 
their merit. The illustrations by Gravelot, 
Moreau,’ Marillier, and the rest, are certain- 
ly delicate, graceful, full of character, 
stamped with style. But only the proofs 
before letters are very much valued, and 
for these wild prices are given by competi- 
tive millionaires, You cannot compete 
with them. It is better wholly to turn the 
back on these books and on any others at the 
hight of the fashion, unless you meet them 
for fourpence on a stall. Even then, should 
a gentleman take advantage of a poor 
bookseller’s ignorance? I don’t know. I 
never fell into the temptation, because I 
never was tempted. Bargains, real bar- 
gains, are so rare that you may hunt fora 
lifetime and never meet one. 

The best plan for a man who has to see 
that his collection is worth what it cost 
him, is probably to confine one’s self toa 
single line, say, in your case, first editions 
of new English, French and American 
books that are likely to rise in value. I 
would try, were I you, to collect first edi- 
tions of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Poe, 
and Hawthorne. As to Poe, you probably 
will never have achance. Qutside of the 
British Museum, where they have the 
‘* Tamerlane” of 1827, I have only seen one 
early example of Poe’s poems. Itis ‘‘ Al 
Aarasf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems, by 
Edgar A. Poe, Baltimore: Hatch and Dun- 





ning, 1829. 8vo, pp. 71.” The book ‘‘came 
to Mr. Locker (Mr. Frederick Locker- 
Lampson), through Mr. R. H. Stoddard, 
the American poet.” So says Mr. Locker- 
Lampson’s Catalogue. He also has the 
New York editions of 1881. 

These books are extraordinarily rare; 
you are more likely to find them in some 
collection of twopenny rubbish, than to 
buy them in the regular market. Bryant’s 
**Poems” (Cambridge, 1821) must also be 
very rare, and Emerson’s of 1847, and Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s of 18386, and 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Voices of the Night,” 1839, 
and Mr, Lowell’s ‘‘A Year’s Life”; none of 
these can becommon, and all are desirable, 
as are Mr. Whittier’s ‘‘Legends of New 
England” (1831), and ‘‘Poems” 1838). 
Perhaps you may never be lucky enough 
to come across them cheap; no doubt they 
are greatly sought for by amateurs, Indeed, 
all American books of a certain age or of a 
special interest are exorbitantly dear. Men 
like Mr. James Lenox used to keep the 
market up. One cannot get the Jesuit 
‘*Relations”—shabby little missionary re- 
ports from Canada, in dirty vellum. 

Cartier, Perrot, Champlain, and the 
other early explorers’ books are beyond 
the means of a working student who needs 
them. May you come across them in the 
garret of afarm house, or in some dusty 
lane of the city. Why are they not re- 
printed, as Mr. Aucer has reprinted ‘‘Cap- 
tain John Smith’s Voyages, and reports 
on Virginia?” The very reprints, when 
they have been made, are rare and hard to 
come by. 

There are certain modern books, new 
books, that ‘‘go up” rapidly in value and in- 
terest. Mr. Swinburne’s “Atalanta” of 1866, 
the quarto in white cloth, is valued at twenty 
dollars. Twenty years ago one would have 
purchased it. Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Prov- 
erbs in Porcelain” is also in demand among 
the curious. Nay, even I may say about 
the first editions of ‘* Ballades in Blue 
China” (1880), as Gibbon said of his ‘‘Essay 
on the Study of Literature”; ‘‘ The primi- 
tive value of half a crown has risen to the 
fanciful price of a guinea or thirty shil- 
lings,” or even more, I wish I hada copy 
myself, for old sake’s sake. Many modern 
books, *‘ on large paper,” are safe invest- 
ments. The ‘ Badminton Library,” an 
English series of books on sport, is ata 
huge premium already, when on ‘‘ large 
paper.” But one should never buy the 
book unless, as in the case of Dr. John 
Hill Burton’s *‘ Book-Hunter” (first edi- 
tion), it isnot only on large paper, and not 
only rare (twenty-five copies), but also 
readable and interesting. A collector should 
have the taste to see when a new book is in 
itself valuable and charming, and when 
its author is likely to succeed, so 
that his early attempts (as im the 
case of Mr Matthew Arnold, Lord 
Tennyson and afew others of the moderns) 
are certain to become things of curious in- 
terest. You can hardly ever get a novel of 
Jane Austen’s in the first edition. She is 
rarer than Fielding orSmollett. Someday 
it may be the same io Miss Broughton’s case. 
Cling to the fair and witty Jane, if you get 
aebance. Beware of illustrated modern 
books in which ‘ processes” aie employed. 
Amateurs will never really value mechani- 
cal reproductions, which can be copied to 
any extent. The old French copper-plate 
engravings and the best English mezzo- 
tints are so valuable because good impres- 
sions are necessarily so rare. One more piece 
of.advice, Never (or ** hardly ever”) buy an 
imperfect book. It isa constant source of 
regret, an eyesore. Here have I Lovelace’s 
‘*Lucasta,” 1649 (“‘ Tell me not, sweet, I 
am unkind”), without the engraving. Itis 
deplorable, but I never hada chance of 
another *‘ Lucasta.” This is not a case of 
invenics alium. However youfare, you will 
have the pleasure of Hupe and the consola- 
tions of books guietem inveniendan in abdi- 
tis rec.ssibus et édelluiis, : 

Yours very sincerely, 
Axpkgew Lana. 





Tue efminent German painter, Frederic 
Ameriing, who died recently, bequeatued pris 


spien tid collection of Wurks of art and apt qa:- j 


tier, worta £25,000, to the city of Vienna, wuich 
is to preserve them intact for p@blic inspection, 
Ameriing, being the father of a family, thought 


to respect a nt’s collection, but would divide 
and sell it. bequeathed it, therefore, to the 
city of Vienna, like a man, 





THE IDEA OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY THE BT. REV. A. CLEVELAND COXE, 
Bisnor oF WESTERN New YORK. 


Let me quote from one of the most 
original as well as most forcible of men of 
thought. Says Pascal: ‘‘When one wishes 
to convince another of his mistake it is im- 
portant to find out his standpoint, and to 
confess the truth he sees from his. point of 
view, because there is generally truth at 
the base of what he observes. This con- 
tents him; ke is sure there is no mistake 
there, and yet hehad forgotten that there 
are other sides which he failed to note. 
Now, nobody likes to be convicted of mis- 
take; but one is not ashamed to learn that 
he has failed to see all the whole trutb, 
which has many sides.” To illustrate this 
principle I have already instanced the 
noble example of Jeremy Taylor iu his 
tribute to what the Baptists may say with 
overwhelming force for their opinions; 
such force as is not to be met save on this 
plan of Pascal. We have no case, unless 
we can show our Baptist brother that he 
has failed to see at least one other side of 
the question, which modifies, essentially, 
by right reason, the conclusions he has 
reached so naturally, when this is not 
taken into the account. 


Among our brethren of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic reformations, I think ‘‘Episco- 
palians” are misunderstood and sadly mis- 
represented, however honestly, because we 
are rarely, if ever, permitted to enjoy the 
benefit of Pascal’s most Christian Canon. 
Ido not complain of this, for, perhaps, we 
may have ourselves to thank for it. We 
have not always ‘‘spoken the truth in 
love,” even assuming that we have 
spoken the _ truth. Hooker, and, 
I think, Tsylor, are, nevertheless, ex- 
amples of the fair dealing I bespeak, and 
l wish I had always imitated them. And 
with this preface let me advance to the 
purpose of my present letter; whichis to 
say, that we speak from a standpoint,very 
rarely or never taken into the account. 
I think I shall be able to show (1) that our 
position is not unjust, as we see the case, 
and (2) that, while it seems hostile to unity, 
as our brethren conceive of it, it is not 
such in fact; also that (8) oar brethren 
with whom we are at issue are much 
nearer to us, providentially, than they now 
suppose, This third proposition I hope to 
reach in another letter; in this, I do not 
mean to take up the other two, in formal 
order, but I think they will be illustrated 
forcibly, if not satisfactqrily, by what I 
have to say. 

Our ‘‘ Evangelical” or Calvinistic breth- 








‘ren have been chief in the old hostility to 


“Episcopacy,” and, from their standpoint, 
they have not been unreasonable in object- 
ing to what they observed or assumed to be 
the facts. The Lutherans, not essentially 
antsgonistic, have, nevertheless, borrowed 
their views of the Angiican position from 
the Calvinist controvertists. I know of 
no Lutheran writer, unless of very recent 
date, who has ever taken the pains to look 
at us from the natural standpoint of a Lu- 
theran. I have often put myself, ideally, 
into the position of a genuine Lutheran, 
like Melanchthon, and imagined how I 
should write upon union with Anglicans, 
in a practical case, like that of the Jerusa- 
lem Bishopric. Bunsen, with all respect, 
was not such a Lutheran as the great Philip, 
whom Luther called “little Philip,” but 
who was a ‘little giant”; a manikin only 
in figure, like the emmet of Solomon: 
——* provident 

Of future; in small room large heart enclosed.” 
But take Kabnis, a most praiseworthy 
name, and see how harshly be can speak of 
us. Adopting the superficial ideas of an- 
other, he says: 

*‘{n general, German Protestantism would, at 
that time, not Jearn from English Protestant- 
ism, which, as a distinguished theologian of the 
Union dmonstrated in its narrow~mindedness 
an‘ solf-suffi:isucy, did not know anything, ex- 
cept lo condemn other Crurches, while, in conse- 
qnence of rts nierarcuical dispssitions, is_would 
yet tail into the handsot Rome.”*.. ~ .; 

Here is the whole gravamen in a nutshell ; 
and I prefer to take it, in its sweeping sen- 
tence of all condemnation, from a German 





movement in Prussia, A.D. 1817. The whole chapter 
js yery interesting and instructive. 





writer, and not from any one nearer to us. 
From bis standpoint, again, his bitterness 
is natural. Had he ever read Hooker? 
Had he ever weighed Taylor's ve Liberty of 
Prophesying”? Had he ever mastered 
Baxter’s final sentiments, or read Leigh- 
ton’s ‘‘ Moderate Episcopacy”? I trow not. 
He had accepted the antiquated controver- 
sies of the Stuart period, unfiltered, or 
rather in the faces left behind by the filter- 
ing; and, probably, he knew nothing ex- 
cept at second-hand. Yet such a man as 
Kahbnis can speak of all this as demon- 
strated. Why, even Laud might have 
taught him that this idea was untenable. 
See his correspondence with Vossius. Laud 
expresses, often, such sentiments as Dr. 
Brooks might have used with force in the 
late Council. Almost at haphazard I turn 
to his letter of July 3d, 1632. He says to 
Vossius: ‘‘ Cura valetudinem, ut diu usui 
esse possis Ecclesie Christi. A vum schis- 
maticum dicis, nec audeo abnuere. Interim 
necesse est ferre quod nec vitare potes nec 
corrigere; et certe morbus adeo complicatus 
est, ut nescio quem potest medicum exspec- 
tare preter Deum. Auctorem Salutis nos- 
tre dum precibus sollicitas sis mei me- 
mor.” His fraternal words are always of 
this sort: ‘‘ Vale! et quoties Deum adoras, 
pro me ores; sum enim tibi in Christo ami- 
cissimus.” ‘* Remember,” says Laud, 
‘* peacemakers are placed among the thrice 
blessed by Christ himself.” 

Again he says, concerning certain Lu- 
theran divines, ‘‘ Salute, in my name, my 
beloved brethren in Christ, and assure them 
that Iam and ever shall be ready for re- 
storing peace, and prepared to do what I 
can to save the Christian name from bad 
repute everywhere, on account of squab- 
bles, I had almost said, worse than those of 
brawling women.” Even more warmly 
still, he writes concerning the Calvinists of 
the Palatinate and their movements for 
peace: ‘'So far as in me lies, while life is 
given, I will strive with all my might not 
to seem wanting in an effort so worthy of 
the Christian name.” Laud was intoler- 
ant of Puritanism, at home, but even 
Laud’s dealings with Calvinists and Lu- 
therans at the Diet of Frankfort should 
have made Kahbnis less willing to impute 
narrow-mindedness to the Church of Bev- 
eridge and Osher and Butler and Wake and 
Heber, as an indelible and universal 
characteristic. 

Now, as to the standpoint of even the ex- 
treme party of which Laud is regarded as 
the exponent, let us see whether the Canon 
of Pascal (tried to the uttermost) will not 
hold good. There were two standpointé 
and, hence, the divergence: one school 
sought unity among the Reformed only,the 
other had in view the restoration of Chris- 
tian unity, everywhere. The experiment at 
Frankfort was to uvite the Reformed; they 
went no farther. But Laud wished to re- 
unite a)] Christendom, which to him seemed, 
at that time, not so hopeless as it is now. 
And with reason, when we consider the 
correspondence of Archbishop Wake with 
the Gallicans at a later date; taking into 
the account the rise of the Port Royalist 
school with that of the Dutch Jansenists, 
and not forgetting the efforts of Leibnitz 
and Bossuet. This last great spirit wa- 
tered down the Trent dogmas, in his fa- 
mous ‘‘ Exposition” till they almost met 
the Augsburg Confession, and he forced 
Innocent XI to give it his apprcbation. 
Granted this was a deceptive show, yet 
had not the Jesuits led the Court of Rome 
to recede from it, instead of giving the 
Gallicans their way, can anybody calculate 
what evils might have been avoided or 
what blessings reached? Or, even con- 
ceding that the hope of reforming Rome and 
meeting the Easterns in a universal restora- 
tion was a dream, yet, on Pascal’s Canon, let 
us acknowledge that for those who cherished 
this hope, it was not narrow-mindedness, 
nor a ‘hierarchical disposition” that at- 
tached them to some views of duty which 
were equally a dream to those who looked 
only for a union among Protestants more 
or less inorganic. These latter.could only 
regard Episcopacy and ecertaia other feat- 
ures of Anglicanism as indifferent, and 
hence not to be pressed; but, the 
Anglican might answer—‘ granted that 
they are things indifferent; then we ought 
not to scruple about adopting them fora 
great practical end, if thereby we can re- 
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duce immensely the obstacles to a regen- 
eration of Christendom.” Anglicans in 
general honest!y regarded these things as 
not indifferent; but taking for an example 
the extreme school of latitudinarians who 
conform; are they “narrow-minded” and 
“hierarchical,” when they say, ‘‘we do 
not think it right to stand apart upona 
point indifferent, when by conforming, in 
such a particular, we are enabled the more 
urgently to press on the Greeks and the 
Latins our Scriptural and fundamental! 
scruples about matters absolutely indefen- 
sible.” I affirm, then, that nobody has ever 
yet demonstrated (as the excellent Kahnis 
imagines) that Anglicanism—‘‘did not 
know anything except to condemn other 
churches.” Looking from an Anglican point 
of view, their soirit was broad and com- 
prehensive; they could not consent to aug- 
ment the quarrels of Christendom ty re- 
jecting Episcopacy, instead of uniting with 
Greeks and Gallicans to abolish the 
Roman Supremacy. Those who could 
not recognize their standpoint, naturally 
called them ‘‘narrow”; those who obey 
the Pascal Canon must, on the contrary, 
pronounce their spirit world-wide and com- 
prehensive. Their ideas may have been 
delusive, but their spirit was enlarged to 
reunite in one visible bond of unity, as of 
old, all who worship Christ and who ap- 
peal to Scripture and to the primitive anti- 
quity by which its canon is established. 

Come now to our own times. By the 
good Spirit of God, the point has been 
reached which was despaired of at Frank- 
fort; reformed Christians are drawing 
nearer together: the O!d Catholics are re- 
asserting the Jansenist and Gallican views 
on a much more comprehensive base; and 
the Orientals are awakening to new life, 
and meeting the West, more and more, as 
did their representatives at the Bonn Con- 
ference of 1874. The very extravagances 
of Ultramontanism (or the Jesuit party) afe 
emancipating many Roman Catholics, who 
begin to eall themselves ‘* Liberal Catho- 
lics.” Is it ‘‘narrow-minded” for us to 
prepare for a gencral restoration, by adopt- 
ing everything really indifferent that 
Greeks and Latins insist upon; so limiting 
the work of restored unity to matters es- 
sential and which cannot be reckoned in- 
different by any reformed Curistians ? 

Now the overtures of the bishops at Chi- 
cago evoked the most kindly response from 
the Congregationalists at Hartford. To 
only one or two particulars did they de- 
mur, and that in a spirit most Christian and 
worthy of imitation. But the points 
which they could not approve were either 
indifferent in their nature, or the reverse. If 
our brethren deem them essential, and not 
indifferent, why are we condemned if 
we take a like view? But, if they 
allow that they are in their nature indiffer- 
ent, then why are we ‘‘ narrow-minded,” 
‘‘arrogant,” and “bigoted,” (and what 
not?) when we maintain that all things in- 
different ought to be sacrificed to the spirit 
of unity; and that if five-sixtbs of Chris- 
tendom hold to certain usages indifferent in 
themselves, which, from the earliest times, 
have been dear to Christians, then the mi- 
nority should yield in such matters, if only 
to justify them in Jaying down the essential 
conditions which can never be compro- 
mised. The sin of schism cannot be ours 
if we stand upon no conditions save those 
which Holy Scripture forces us to main- 
tain as essential to the Gospel in its purity. 

In all this, be it observed, I am not main- 
taining that the bishops at Chicago were 
right in their position; I am only laboring 
to free their position from the charges 
which have been flippantly thrown out 
against them as bigoted, arrogant, narrow, 
and as claiming for themselves an offensive 
superiority to their fellow Christians. IfI 
know their spirit I must affirm that they 
would abdicate their teats to-morrow and 


~ descend to any humble place im the honest 


work of this life—nay, to the grave itself— 
if only they could promote the restoration 
of a primitive unity to Christendom, or 


_ €yén to their fellow Christians of America. 


Charitably recoguize this fact, and rebuke 
the cruel imputations so generally thrown 
out by writers who have no conception of 
the nature of a trust accepted as from the 


_ Holy Ghost, nor of the world-wide interests 


concerned in the questions before us, and 
the way will be clesred for g sane snd 





sober examination of the whole matter as a 
practical one; 8s one in which everybody 
should ask: “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do.” 

Asa matter of fact, the Anglican Com- 
munion, for three centuries, has stood 
upon the ground of accepting all things 
accepted by the Primitive Church, 
and not contrary to the Holy Scriptures. 
She has done this to place herself 
in an unimpeachable attitude before 
other historical churches; she stands be- 
fore them on the great canonical base of 
€atholicity, ‘quod ubigue quod ab omnibus,” 
but not without the quod semper. How can 
she be reasonably asked to abandon this 
position and to stultify ber entire history, 
in a matter conceded to be indifferent by our 
Evangelical brethren, when, by so doing 
she forfeits her power to mediate between 
long-alienated churches and to influence 
the ancient churches to abandon what is 
essentially corrupt in their existing sys- 
tems? The Bonn Conference, of 1874, 
bears testimony to the practical character 
of her position; but it has been reluctant- 
ly recognized by many Gallicans, and more 
generously by some. The most rabid of 
Ultramontanists, also, was led, so long ago 
as in 1817, to confess her most precious re- 
lations to Christendom and to its future re- 
union. When he wrote there was little to 
encourage the belief that movements, such 
as we now behold, were at hand; but, after 
the most persevering efforts to disparage 
and vilify the Church of England, he was 
obliged to choke out his honest estimate 
of her actual position in the following 
words: 

“If ever Christians reunite, as all things 
make it their interest to do, it would seem that 
the movement must take rise in the Church of 
England. . . Boman Catholics are thrust 
too far away by the followers of Calvin, and 
there is no medium by which they may compre- 
hend us; but the Anglican Church, which 
touches us with one hand, touches with the 
other a class we cannot reacb. And although, 
in a certain point of view, she may thus be made 
the butt of both parties . yet, in other 
respects she is most precious, and may be re- 
garded as one of those chemical intermédes 
which are capable of producing a union between 
elements in themselves dissociable.” 


This I published in Blackwood’s Magazine 


in 1849, and it has since become a familiar 
watchword among Anglicans, and is ac.ed 
upon by many European Christians. But, 
in my most ardent enthusiasm, I could not 
have foreseen, so long ago, what the Holy 
Ghost has been active in bringing about 
ever since, by events the most extraordi- 
nary, and often by movements designed to 
hinder what in fact they have forwarded. 
It appears, therefore, that in all probabilty 
this Church has a missiop, and was provi- 
dentially raised up to perform it, now that 
“the set time has come” for God’s cbil- 
dren to think upon the scattered stones of 
the temple and to pity the dust thereof. So 
we suppose, at any rate. Are we ‘ bigots” 
and sticklers for trifles when we act under 
an overwhelming sense of responsibility as 
the guardians of such a trust? 

Our position has indeed its hardships; 
we can be made to look odiously arrogant 
by those who, not comprehending it, at- 
tribute our tenacity to a spirit of ‘lord- 
ing it over God’s heritage.” In ‘‘Apollos,” 
however, if I may be forgiven for naming 
it, L have shown that the most eloquent of 
apostolic preachers, and one of the most 
‘‘mighty ia the Scriptures” was not hu- 
miliated when he humbled himself to learn 
‘*the way of God more perfectly,” from 
persons greatly inferior. ‘‘ Look,” say the 
newspapers, ‘‘at these Episcopal bigots in 
Chicago; not one of them can preach like 
the Reverend Apollos, or the celebrated 
Dr. Mercurius—yet they set themselves up 
as having something to impart ever to such 
masters in Israel.” I feel grieved at the 
plausible force of this; but, poor Aquila 
and Priscilla might have been withered by 
alike rebuke when they presumed to hint 
to the glorious companion of Paul and 
Cephas (as he soon became) that he 
might possibly learn something even from 
tent-makers. Again, it is said, ‘these 
sixty men ask thousands o* their brethren, 
some greatly their superiors in’ everything, 
to believe that they have certain functions 
which these thousands may not as lawfully 
execute.” Iam cut to the heart to recog- 
nize how painfully plausible this statement 





is, also. But put itinanotherway. There 
are not less than 30,000 Anglican presbyters 
in the world, and thousands more in the 
historic churches, East and West, of Chris- 
tendom, who (at least as expedient, if not as 
necessary. to the propagation of the minis- 
try) concede that they have no function to 
ordain, exceptas assisting another sort of 
minister set apart for that function. Let 
us look at it. Instead of making sixty men 
in Chicago responsible for an arrogant 
claim, let us say (on Pascal’s principle) 
‘* those sixty men” have arrogated nothing 
to themselves; but thousands of Christian 
presbyters have conceded to them a function 
which, at least, does much to harmonize 
Christendom and those thousands (with the 
general consent of Christians for 1800 years) 
have urged a greatly smaller number of 
presbyters in the United States and else- 
where, to unite for the general welfare, in 
this concession. 

The Moravians, I believe, and others 
who adhere to the Episcopate on one 
ground or another, regard the ordination 
as accomplished dy the presbytery and not 
merely with the presbytery; but, the 
‘* bishop” presides and is requisite to the 
quorum. Why, on Baxter’s plan, such or- 
dinations might not be admitted by Presby- 
terians, without sacrificing their theory of 
ordaining, does not appear to me. I ac- 
knowledge that this must be looked at only 
with respect to future solemnities. I pro- 
foundly feel the unsatisfactory nature of 
arguments which are adduced by some to 
show that a ‘‘re-ordaining” process in- 
volves no impropriety for those who are 
conscientiously opposed to anything but 
presbyterial ordination, pure and simple. 
It could not be an act of faith in that case, 
and to the recipient I think it must be a 
sacrilege. One letter more, nevertheless, 
on * Existing Elements of Unity,” and I 
will pause. 

Burra.o, New Yorx, 


WHITE RIVER CAMP. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


WE moved into ‘‘White River Lodge” on 
the twenty-first day of December. A still» 
sparkling winter morning lent its counte 
nance to the enterprise, and not one of the 
four loaded teams which transported our- 
selves and our household goods from the 
Agency, upset on the slippery inclines or 
plunged into one of the deceitful air-holes 
of the Missouri. A few of the aforesaid 
gods, notably the large coal-heater for our 
parlor, or living room, had been set up dn 
the occasion of a former visit; yet the 
vista which opened before our eyes as we 
squeezed into our own front door was 
rather a chaotic one. Trunks, bags, boxes 
‘and barrels, beds and bedding, straw and 
other materials for packing, scattered plen- 
tifully about, stove-pipe, stoves and coal, 
floors tracked back and forth with mud 
and snow, men omnipresent, piling con. 
fusion upon confusion with a manly disre- 
gard of consequences—under this aspect 
we beheld the seene of our future house- 
keeping. There was discovered to be a 
‘missing link” about the kitchen stove- 
pipe, and for the first three days we made 
coffee and boiled ham in the school-house, 
fifty feet away, and sent the bread into 
one of our neighbor’s cabins to be baked. 
Our guardian angel during these pioneer 
days was a tall, fine-looking Dakota 
woman, neatly dressed in Dakota garb, 
who understood not a word of English, 
but who cut wood und brought water, 
scrubbed our floors with more zeal than 
knowledge, and proved a most willing and 
teachable helper. An experienced house- 
keeper of discreet years has since come to 
our relief. During the first fortnight we 
were too busily engaged, with this aid and 
that of our Hampton-trained carpenter, 
creating a kitchen dresser and a parlor 
book-case, improvising divans and tablee, 
papering walls and staining woodwork, to 
see much of our neighbors, except as they 
came to see us. We had callers enough; 
the people were friendly, but not officious 
or troublesome. We knew them to’ be 
kindly disposed, but were surprised to find 
them so easily managed and so little in the 
way. Certain rules we made and kept 








from the beginning—such as ‘‘ Don’t look : 


in at the windows,” *‘Always knock at the 
door before entering,” “ Keep your bat off 





in the house,” and so on, all of which we 
had not the smallest difficulty in enforcing. 
We make ita point, of course, to employ 
the Indians as far as possible, and set our 
faces against indiscriminate giving, espe- 
cially of food. All casual dropping-in at 
meal-times, or hints that an invitation to 
dinner would be acceptable, have been 
smilingly ignored, and after two or three 
amusing episodes, the conditions are un- 
derstood and accepted with good humor. 

‘*Old Joe,” a well-known character about 
the camp, and a professional frequenter of 
houses where ‘‘ something to eat” may be 
expected, called upon us on the second or 
third evening after our arrival. A unique 
figure, tall and broad enough completely to 
fill our modest doorway, semi-draped in a 
blanket, with long hair falling over his 
sheulders under the broad-brimmed hat, 
he overwhelmed us for a moment with pro- 
fuse gesticulations, and a torrent of bragga- 
docio in broken Indian and English. ‘‘How, 
how—I'm old Joe—good, good—how d’ye 
do—how d’ye do?” then in Dakota, “ 1’m 
a great friend of the white people, and they 
are always delighted tosee me and always 
ask me to dinner!” Repeated with varia- 
tions. We listened quietly, exchanging a 
few meaning words and glances, and after 
the old man had talked himself out and sat 
waiting the expeeted dainties, he was 
politely but firmly told that we gave 
nothing away, that no one ate here unless 
he worked for it, and that as it wai now 
after dark it wae not necessary for him to 
prolong his visit, but that we é¢hould be 
glad to see him inthe morning. Fora few 
moments he bent his head in silence; then 
rose and, wrapping his blanket about him 
with dignity, departed without shaking 
hands, tragically declaring that his heart 
was very sad and that he should never 
come again. Two days later old Joe ap- 
pears meekly at the kitcheg door, and 
chops wood all the morning for his dinner. 

One thing should certainly be mentioned 
to the credit of the ‘‘ heathen camp”—our 
entire safety from petty theft. The ax- 
the door-mat, the thermometer, and vari- 
ous other articles of value, including some 
tempting lumber, have been left outside 
from the first and not the smallest thing 
has been touehed. Neither man, woman 
nor child has intentionally annoyed us by 
look, word, or act; and forthe rest—shall I 
confess it? Ourcarpenter accidentally car- 
ried off the door-key in bis pocket, and we 
slept the first night in a wild Indian camp 
with windows unfastened and doors un- 
ocked! Would it be possible to live in 
a more kirdly, honest and peaceable com- 
munity? 

Oar first public demonstration at White 
River was the Christmas-tree, which was 
to brighten a little the neglected lives of 
our chiidren, give them a happy impres- 
sion of the new school, and acquaint- our- 
selves, to some extent, with their names 
and faces. The tree at the mother church 
on the Agency, which we attended, was 
held on Christmas proper, and ours on 
New Year’s night. Three evenings of our 
busy “‘ holidays” were given up to the fes- 
tive preparations, which seemed anything 
but hackneyed under these novel circum- 
stances. On Wednesday night we gath- 
ered about the parlor lamp to dress the ten 
dolls sent us by friends in the East, whose 
generous boxes and gifts of money made 
our tree possible. A table heaped with 
gay remnants and ribbons, pretty work- 
bags and boxes, and around it a group of 
Indian women sewing, with fingers more 
or less deft, the tiny garments, and fitting 
lace-edged Greenaway frocks to the flaxen- 
haired darlings; a glowing fire, a ticking 
clock, feminine tongues going happily in 
mingled dialects, babies cooing, crying, 
getting into mischief and making their 
presence felt generally—such was this busy 
scene. And when the evening ended, all 
the dolls were dressed! 

The next night was devoted to marking 
the gifts. Samuel Medicine Bull, our cate- 
chist on Sundays, carpenter during the 


“week, and interpreter and assistant at all 


timer, brings a huge clothes-basket full of 
toys from the attic, a box from the kitchen, 
and @list of names from the depths of his 


‘poeKet: Then with pencil and tablet, a 


paper of pins and a ball of twine, we set 
to work in earnest—stumbling over un- 


pronounceable names, guessing at ages, 
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and dispensing dolls, whistles, and more 
useful articles, with even hand; ticketing, 
afterall the school children are provided 
for, a number of towels, hoods and stock- 
ings, with the names of the church-mem- 
bers and policemen and other older people 
who seem to have some special claim to 
be remembered, and winding up the even- 
ing with jokes for the Agency people and 
for each other. 

New Year’s Eve sees a ‘‘ kitchen bee” in 
our snug room of logs—a blazing wood 
fire defying the zero weather; the dancing 
lights and shadows falling on the wa'ls of 
yellow clay, the kitchen dresser full of blue 
china and glittering tin, the sundry bags 
and boxes consigned to obscure corners, 
and upon a picturesque group of three 
women and three six-foot Indian men, two 
of them “‘ Hampton boys,” all absorbed in 
popping corn and stringing it in long white 
festoons for the tree. - Thislast, a symmet- 
rical cedar (the only evergreen to be had), 
is standing in the center of the swept and 
garnished school-room, alresdy dressed 
with gifts and sparkling ornaments; 
a box covered with the Stars and Stripes 
and piled with heavier articles, just beside 
it; the wiadows decked with fragrant cedar 
boughs and impromptu benches devised for 
the expected crowd—all this the result of 
our Jabors upon the last day of the old 
year. Before the stroke of midnight 
ushers in 1887, we have made our ropes of 
snow, filled tifty blue-and-white bags with 
nuts and candies, sung Dakota hymns, par- 
taken of hot cotfee, wished our helpers 
good-night and a happy New Year, written 
fifteen invitations for a reception on the 
morrow, brought out the volume of Tenny- 
son for ‘‘ The Death of the Old Year” and 
‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,” and with but short 
space for our own prayers and reflections, 
the hour of fate arrives, and we open the 
door to let in the little New Year and a 
draught of bitter air! The next morning 
is given to finishing touches, and the con- 
coction of salad and sponge cake; four 
o’clock in the afternoon sees ‘*The Lodge” 
full of friends of both races, undaunted by 
twenty-eight below zero and a ten-mile 
drive, making New Year’s calls in White 
River Camp, certa‘nly for the first time, 
and five sees the tree lighted, the tattered 
flag floating from the school-house door, 
where our broken bell hangs, a mute ap- 
peal, and the queer procession of men, 
women and children quietly taking their 
seats, under the direction of ‘‘ Hampton 
boys.” Six of our ‘‘ returned students,” of 
whom we are justly proud, gather round 
us on the platform, and unite their strong 
voices in the opening hymn —the Dakota 
version of ‘*Greenland’s Icy Mountains”; 
Sam interprets to the people our words of 
greeting; we all say the Lord’s Prayer to- 
gether; and then ‘‘our boys” strip the glit- 
tering branches, and Sam calls off the 
names, and the little hands begin to go up 
and the faces tosparkle under the elf-braids 
of tangled black hair, and every child gets 
@ present or two, and each older person a 
pretty card, if nothing more, and the first 
Christmas tree in White River Camp—the 
first which most of these people have ever 
seen—is a happy success. 

Lower Bauve AGEency, Daxora. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS OF CAP- 
ITAL AND LABOR. 


THE WAY OUT, 











BY THE REV. GEORGE THOMAS DOWLING. 


WE are hearing on all sides of an ‘‘Indus- 
trial Revolution.” They who use the term 
mean by it, some one thing and some an- 
other, from anarchy up to a rational reform. 
In this latter significance, there is certainly 
room for it, and [ believe we have already 
passed through the preliminary stages. 
For the past hundred years, the laws in 
this land have been made largely in behalf 


by these corporations, and for these cor- 
porations. When it is possible for ten men 
to meet and determine how much coal 
shall be taken out of the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania and carried to the great metropolis 
of our country, it is time to look anxiously 
into the horoscope of to-morrow. When 
in twenty years two hundred millions of 
acres of the public lands, equal to four 
acres for every man, woman and child in 
the United States, have been given to cor- 
porations for nothing, it is time to ask 
whether this legislation in behalf of capital, 
has not already gone too far. 

Henry George is not a safeleader: but he 
is a helpful counselor, and he utters a great 
truth when, 1m relation tojour present labor 
troubles, he declares, that ‘‘ at the base of 
every social evil, there lies a social 
wrong.” There is no doubt that the more 
genera! dissemination of wealth has been 
hindered by artificial laws. In all coun- 
tries this has been the first beginning of a 
revolution; and we cannot now begin too 
early to accept the warnings of history. 
The upheavels which men have called rev- 
olutions, have not been such; they have 
simply been the revelation of the revolution, 
which quietly, and through long years, bas 
been gathering to a cyclone while the 
world slept. This isGoa’s way of working. 
Men seek to stay the current of progress 
by throwing some artificial dam across 
the stream and shutting off the sluice; and 
because no lightning shaft cuts the clouds, 
they fancy they have hoodwinked God. 
And he waits; but the waters creep up. 
ward. Siill he waite; and with him a 
thousand yeara, in their unbroken conti- 
buity, areas one day. 

But at last the bell strikes. Suddenly in 
the roar of the flood, his voice is heard. 
That pent-up power breaks its artificial 
boundary, and too late mencry: ‘‘ Help!” 
God’s waiting time is over. Events rush 
forward. One day is as a thousand years. 
Then we have a French Revolution. 

But I have great hope for this country; 
because I do not think God’s waiting time 
is up. 

What shall wedu? To-day bégid to take 
down the artificial dam, which greed has 
built across the stream, and let the broad 
river of human right flow on as God intends 
it shali. But how? 

Our first pledge for safety muat be found 
in agitation. Ido not think the man is liv- 
ing, who can give as yet a full solution of 
the labor question. Every effurt for the 
present must, in a large measure, be tenta- 
tive. But we come together and we get 
into discussion, and we grow heated, and 
our discussion sometimes results in concus- 
sion, and, ‘‘as iron sharpeneth iron, soa 
mau sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend;” and then we learn that this isa 
broth which cannot be spoiled by too many 
cooks, because everybody knows more than 
anybody; we and the wisest philosopher 
together, more than either we or the wisest 
philosopher alone. 

So that while we may lose patience with 
the ignorant ‘* jawsmith” as he mounts his 
stump and calls himself an atheist or 
communist, watch him that he does not 

incite to murder or riot; but up to that 
poiat let him alone. If he is unreliable, 
the solid sense of the American people 
will fiad it out. Generally the best way to 
expose a fool, is just as you would expose 
an old decrepit horse; let him open his 
mouth. If he goes beyond that point, and 
comes demanding plunder with the torch 
and the bludgeon, then let our Government 
show the stuff it’s made of. Formy part, 1 
can gee no reason why «a criminal, for in- 
citing one man to murder should be ar- 
rested, and another criminal, after inflam- 
ing a multitude in some public assembly, 
should go scot free. I think that is freedom 
of speech run to seed. ; 

But within proper limitations, we need 





of capital. And this was right. A new 
country must necessarily offer special in- 
ducements to those who have money, in 
order that its tunnels may be built and its 
railroads shall be laid; but the need for this 
has now passed, and there is great danger 
that this extra liberty which has been ex- 
tended to corporations, shall become li- 
cense; and that instead of this being a 
government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” it shall be. 
come a government of these corporations, 





not be afruid to have tongues rattle, though 
they may swing like the clapper of an 
empty bell, for the safety of society is never 
found in repression; it is that which is 
laging dynamite under Russia; but in ex- 
pression,it is that which has formed asub- 
stratum for our Republic. In fact, we 
must: have it, in any government composed 
of me instead of slaves. We might as well 
attem;%t to stop s Charleston earthquake 
by legislative enactment. 


more to the second pledge of our national 
safety: Combination. .« 

That is all right. Men get tired of talk- 
ing, and they say, ‘‘Go to; let us do some- 
thing.” So they join hands. The leagu- 
ing together of workingmen, is one of the 
most hopeful signs of our times. The sim- 
ple truth is that the combination of capi- 
tal was becoming so formidable in this 
country, that it had to be met in this 
way. Irejoiceinit. But the great mass 
have yet to learn the reason why they 
league together. Not for the purpose 
chiefly of conducting strikes; that were as 
though a governerment should organize 
simply in order to declare war. But the 
very end of government is to prevent war, 
and secure for every man that peace which 
he could not secure, if it were not for or- 
ganization And yet I think it is safe to 
say that nine out of ten who have joined 
labor societies during the last three years, 
have done it with this thought uppermost. 
But they are moving out of this first stege 
jnto another and a higher one. They are 
learning that while it is legitimate as a last 
resort to strike, under any other circum- 
stances it does not pay; that when $200,- 
000,000 are wasted in Great Britian alone, 
in sixteen years, through strikes and lock- 
outs, the real sufferersare the workingmen 
themselves. 

The ultimate form which these labor 
unions shall assume it is yet too ear'y to 
predict. Surely I, for one, can see no rea- 
son why they should not culminate in in- 
dustrial partnerships, in such a manner as 
largely to supersede the present wage 
system. Our very republic itself is an ex- 
ample of successful co-operation. If an es- 
tablishment like this, consisting cf fifty 
millions of partners, can succeed, why shall 
not smaller establishments succeed like- 
wise, under proper conditions, which shall 
manifest themselves in the natural evolution 
of sociological thought? 

However, that lies in the future. We are 
scarcely ready for it yet. Before that time 
comes, agitation and combination must 
evolve a larger Hducation. 

I presume there will be many working- 
men who will read this article; and I want 
to say to you that in everything which 
moves toward your real uplifting, the cler- 
gy, the public educators, the best men of 
our land are with you. ButI will tell you 
what they are afraid of,eepecially when they 
read of the foolish and tyrannical methods 
recently adopted by your organizations 
in Chicago, and by your labor unions 
in New Work State in their contest. with the 
Knit Goods Manufacturers. 

A certain manager of a menagerie died, 
and word was sent to his native village 
that his remains would be brought home 
for interment, and that they would be ac- 
companied by amember of the troop. When 
the box arrived, however, the friends no- 
ticed that it was very large, as large asa 
table, and exceedingly heavy. So they 
thought an investigation ought to be made, 
and they opened the box. What was their 
amazement to discover the carcass of a 
great lion. § they culled the man having 
it in charge, and asked, ‘* How is this? We 
received word that the body of the man- 
ager was coming, and instead of that we 
find the carcass of this greatlion.” And he 
answered: ‘* Well, that’s just it. Him’s the 
fellar what ate up the manager. The man- 
ager’s inside.” J 

Your labor organization has become a 
great lion. Its roar is heard shaking 
two hemispheres. But you are its map- 
ager; and your best friends are afraid the 
lion will eat that manager up. Then it will 
be killed, and you too. 

It is possible for your Trade Union under 
the inspiration of ignorant and boisterous 
men, to become more tyrannical toward you 
than any capitalistic corporation ever was. 
Always remember that the legitimate pur- 
pose of a labor organization is not to get 
you into trouble, but to get you out. When 
it does the former,and persistently fails to do 
the latter, you had better run from the lion, 
for he is straining his chain. And yet, take 
it all in all, it is not strange that certain ex- 
cesses should have thus far accompanied 
this movement. In the history of the 
world’s progress, it has always been true, 
that force and violence have always pre- 
ceded dispassionate judgment. And much 








And this wgitation will lead more and 


» 


ute to malevolence, is simply the result of 
undeveloped thought. 

But all this fermentation means educa- 
tion; more and more so; for we can nolon- 
ger keep this question out of politics, and 
this whole nation will thus be sent to school 
once every four years, to hear these topics: 
thoroughly discussed. But after the great. 


and strong wind breaking in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord, after 
the earthquake, after the fire, there 


shall come the still, small voice, and the 
Lord shall be in the voice. And that voice 
which shall speak afer agitation and com- 
bination and education shall have cleared: 
the way, shall have a divine message to de- 
liver to this people, and it shall be: Refor- 
mation. 
On the one hand, the workingman will 
learn that even combination cannot enable 
a bad workman to receive equal wages with 
a good one; that even agitation cannot per- 
manently empower him to dictate to the 
capitalist as to how heshall employ his own 
capital ; that, strictly speaking, there are no 
such things as societies, nor any such thing 
as society; there are people; and the only 
way for any man to reform society, is to be- 
gin by reformirg himself; and that under- 
lying all this hoped-for progress, there must 
be the developemcnt of a personal charac- 
ter. 
He will learn that he, and the rest of us in 
these United States, cannot afford to pay in 
one year, $505,000,000 for bread, $900,- 
000,000 for intoxicants; $303,000,000 for 
meat, and three times that amount for 
drink. He will learn that in any large sense, 
meuhood means money; thata man suc- 
ceeds, as arule, in just so far as he rises 
above the level of a mere machine; and 
that ‘‘he who thinks, will rule the man 
who toils.” Ono the other hand, his em- 
ployer will learn that power and wealth are 
not his asa right, but as a sacred responsi- 
bility; that 
“O it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
And man shall come at last to walk in the 
footsteps of Him who, in the momentof his 
bighest consciousness, ‘‘ knowing that all 
power was given unto him in heaven and 
in earth”; when he might have summoned 
a thousand thunderbolts to do his bidding, 
and caused millions of men to fall in terror 
at his feet; then, in that hour, ‘‘tooka 
towel and girded himself, and weshed the 
disciples’ feet; and said unto them, He 
who would be greatest among you, let him 
be servant of all.” 
“So let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 
That sense an’ worth, »’er a’ the eartis 
May bear the gree, for a’ that— 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that— 
When man to maa the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be, for a’ taat.” 


CLEVELAND, 0, 





A SLIGHTED IDIOM. 


BY EDWARD A. ALLEN, 


Proresson oF ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MissoURL 





Tur use of the superlative in the com- 
parison of two objec's is an Eoglish idiom 
of long standing and respectability. It 
reaches back to the very beginning of 
modern English literature, and is found in 
some. of our most classic writers from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. 

In turning over the leaves of some books 
in my library in search of another con- 
struction, my attention was drawn to a 
number of passages that had been marked, 
illustrating this usage. A special search 
would doubtless lead to a larger collection, 
which might, in time, influence our modern 
grammar-makers. 


Cuavucern.—The Squieres Tale (about 1386), 
1, 28: 
“ This noble king, this Tartre Cambynskan, 
Hadde two cones on E)pheta his wife, 
Of which the eldesie highte Algarsif, 
That other son was cleped Cambalo.” 


Tuomas Nortow and Tuomas SackvitLt.— 
Gorboduc, or Ferrez and Porrex—the first Eng- 
lish tragedy (1561), Act III, So, 1: 

“ My lord Ferrex, your eldeste sonne, misledde 

By traitorous fraude of yong untempered wittes, 

Assembileth force agaynst your yooger sonne.” 

Srenser.— Faerie Queen (1589), Bk. I, C. x, 12: 

“Thus as they gan of sundry things devise, 





on both sides which we passionately attrib- 


Loe, two most goodly virgins came in place, 


reed 
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Alinked arm in arm in lovely wise, 

With countenance demure, and modest grace, 
They numbered even steps and equal pace : 
Of which the eldest, that Fidelia night, . . .” 

Maritowt.—Edward II (1589-90), Act IV, 
Sc. 2: 

Queen Isabella: . . . “the news was here, my lord, 

That you were dead, or very near your death.” 

L. Mortimer: “ Lady, the last was truest of the 
twain.” 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
Ballad of the sixteenth century : 

“T have two swordes in my scabbarde, 
Full dear they cost my purse ; 
And thou shalt have the best of them, 
And I will have the worse.” 

SwakesPeaRe.— Merchant of Venice (et pas- 
sim), Act II, Sc. 1: 

* And let us make incision for your love, 

To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 

Bounyan.—Pilgrim’s Progress: 

“I saw, moreover, in my dream that the inter- 
preter took him by ‘he hand, and had him into a 
little room, where sat two little chilcren, each one 
in bis chair. The name of the eldest was Passion, 
and the name of the other, Patience.” 

Goxpsmita.— Vicar cf Wakefield: 

“Then the poor woman would sometimes tell 
the squire that she thought him and Olivia ex- 
tremely of a size, and would bid both stand upto 
see which was tallest.” . 

Dr. MorELL, philologist (died 1784) : 

** Of two forms of the same word, use the /ittest,”” 


TuHackeEray, —Denis Duval: 
‘My mother was the most amiable of the two.” 


TENNysON.— The Princess : 

“And who were tutors? ‘Lady Blanch,’ she said, 

‘And Lady Psyche.’ Which was prettiest, 

Best natured? * Lady Psyche.’” 

Tue INDEPENDENT, January 13tb, 1887 —(Art. 
“Science and Religion Mutuaily Helpful,” by 
the Rev. Jobn L. Scudder): 

« As embodied in the Catholic Church it is dim- 
cult to tell which was greatest, her ignoraace or her 
arrogance.” 

D:.Fitzedward Hall makes no mention of 
of this construction in ‘‘ Modern English.” 
On referring to Maetzner’s English Gram- 
mar, I find given an example from ‘** Man- 
deville’s Travels ” (1356?). I know of no 
example earlier than this. 

Servility to the Latin grammar, whose 
long sway over English syntax has always 
tended to dwarf the native freedom of our 
speech, is well illustrated in this construc- 
tion. Vergi), in the sixth book of the 
£oeid, introduces the interview between 
“Eneas and his old pilot, Palinuras, in 
these words: ‘‘Sic prior alloguitur”; which 
turned into idiomatic Eogiish is either, 
‘‘7£oeas speaks first,” or ‘‘is the first to 
speak.” 

When two English boys run a race, the 
exclamation, *‘ here first,” on reaching the 
goal, in the more exact tongue of a Roman. 
boy of the Augustine age, would be, ‘ huc 
prior.” 

The proverb, ‘‘ Of two evils chcose the 
least,” is put down in the books for cor- 
rection, under the rule, but *‘ Pat your best 
foot foremost,” is, I believe, still allowed to 
stand; the most rigid precisian finding it 
difficult to crush all Teutonic vigor out by 
forcing it into the more logical, but nar- 
rower, mold. The comparative is, un- 
doubtedly, the common literary form, but 
freedom to use the superlative as well, in 
such constructions, is shown by authors who 
make authority. When a speaker takes 
such pains to say always, ‘‘ which is the 
better of the two,” even when in a hurry, 
there is @ suspicion that his English is 
spoiled by too much grammar. 

Co.tumBm, Mo, 





“MAY” OR “CAN,” BUT NO 
“SHA’N’T.” 


BY THE REV. J. W. HAMILTON. 








‘‘Wuar great trouble one little trouble 
brings on.” Yes, sir. But ‘the breath 
that kindled those grim fires” at Chattee 
nooga was bad, and that badness was 
sin, for ‘‘if ye have respect to persons ye 
commit sin.” We tried to do the thing and 
dodge the sin there was in it; but our sin 
has found us out. The National Govern- 
ment forbids such sin as the friends at 
Chattanooga attempted to perpetrate in the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
And how could the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
hope tocioak the matter with impunity? 
Some straight-up, manly talk in the begin- 
ning would have saved us this shame, 
which is now known unto all men. It is 
in the questionable things of our day, not 
the \hings all men everywhere and at once 





know to be wrong, the danger lies. ‘ In- 
decision,” said Burke, ‘‘is the natural ac- 
complice of violence.” F 
* Talk’st thou tome of ifs? Thou art a traitor. 
Off with his head.” 

What domeninthe Church of Wesley 
and Haven mean, when they say: ‘“‘If the 
people of the South want it—why not?” 
What if they do want it? Can the Church 
of record, imperishable record, grant ‘and 
approve what “the South” may want? 

It is because we began at Chattanooga 
to let our communication be yea, yea, but 
never vay, nay, that men now call us sin- 
ners. The honored secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, acting upon the well- 
understood principle of the Caurch, refused 
prior to the last General Conference to ac- 
cept property and endowments, where the 
condition accompanied them, that colored 
students must be excluded, and it was 
solemnly affirmed every where in the North 
that no money was obtained from the citi- 
zens of Caattanooga, upon the pledge that 
colored students would be excluded. But, 
notwithstanding, a gentleman writing with 
authority from that northern-southern 
city, three years ago, and before the Uni- 
versity building was erected, stated: ‘‘It 
was distinctly on the pledge of ‘no mixing 
of the races’ that subscriptions were solic- 
ited and obtained from our people. This I 
say to you as one of the 7rustees of that sub- 
scribed Fund.” S:ill it was stoutly averred 
by Cuurch officials, thatnosuch understand- 
ing was authoritatively given, and that all 
such statements at Chattanooga were purely 
gratuitous. Now that the controversy is 
on again, a representative gentleman has 
been written to who responds from Chatta- 
nooga as follows: ‘‘When the effort was 
being made to raise a fund for the institu- 
tion here, [remember the charge was made 
through the newspapers here ibat the in- 
stitution was to be for the co-education of 
the races, and my memory serves me that 
Mr. Manker came back in the columns of 
the same papers, denying these charges 
and asserting most positively that the in- 
stitution was to be erecied exclusively for 


the white work inthe South. I think the 


local friends of the institution ia large 
measure held out this assurance and prob- 
ably conriderable of the $15,000 was 
pledged on the basis of these assurances, 
though the $5,000 of subscription secured 
by me was not on this basis sv faras 1 am 
concerned.” 

‘*What shall we say, then? Shall we 
continue in sin that grace may abound? 
God forbid. How shal we that are dead 
to sin, live apy longer therein?” lt is sug- 
gested that we get rid of the sin as soon as 
we may be able, by giving the school toa 
board of trustees, not of the Caurch, and 
thus relieve the Church of the scandal. We 
have heard of the sister at the Methodist 
altar, who could find no peace to her soul, 
because of the gems and jewelry she wore, 
She was conscious they were dragging her 
down to perdition; she at once determined 
to take them off and give them to her sis- 
ter. Butin the transfer of the school, as 
proposed, there would be something 


* A little more than kin and less than kind.” 


A manly nature spurns such evasions and 
cries out ‘‘Never!” Let honesty prevail, 
and the honesty of the Church be main- 
tained. Pay bach every farthing of the 
compromise money, as if it were blodt 
money, and both teach and preach the Gos- 
pel, practicing the same. 

But the most humiliating confession the 
Methodists now have to make is that there 
are men in high places among us who try 
not only to defend the concession to sin, 
but spending their energies both with 
pen and tongue try to show that the trend 
of the Church has long been in this unholy 
direction, and thatall law in the Church 
favors the trend. And defective memories 
will not explain their disloyal course, or in- 
explicable utterances. They keep step to 
the music at Chattanooga. A day has 
been appointed in which they, with the 
trustees of the now famous University hope 
to take possession of the Board of Manag- 
ers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. Was 
it patriotism or ‘*a providence” that the 
twenty-second of February was se- 
lected to circumstance the event. Some 
one will doubtless recall on that day that 
Washington, in the first correspondence 
between the President of the country and 





the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, said to Bishops Coke and Asbury: 
‘*It shall be my endeavor to manifest the 
purity of my inclinations for promoting 
the happiness of mankind, as well as the 
sincerity of my desires to contribute what- 
ever may be in my power toward the civil 
and religious liberties of the American peo- 
ple.” 

If it could be proven that all the legisla- 
tion reaching back to the division of the 
Conference, which has been digged out of 
the tomes of the Church for the work on 
Washington’s Birthday, substantiated the 
prevalence of the caste principle among the 
Methodists in times agone, we would sim. 
ply ask again: ‘‘ What then, shall we con- 
tinue in sin”? But it would have been 
much more becoming if ‘‘ the Executive 
Committee,” who dug up this legislation 
had not attempted to prejudice their case, 
by such unfair statement as that called ‘all 
the action [the italics are ours} of the 
General Conference bearing upon the mat. 
ter,” and which is said to be ‘placed 
in the hand of each member of the 
Board for reference and study prior to 
the meeting.” The writer “slipped” 
in a single statement made in this paper, a 
few weeks since, when he said the Bishop 
at Chattanooga had not uttered in his 
speech at the dedication, a certain portion 
which he quoted, from the preamble of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Report. Toere were 
omissions in the quotations from the report, 
found in the Southern daily paper, which 
he was permitted tosee, but the particular 
one named was quoted, and he desires the 
bishop now to have the [ull benefit of this 
correction and disclaimer as to intended 
misrepresentation. But the statement sent 
to the managers, and above referred to, 
which bears the name of the sume bishop 
as chairman of ‘‘the Executive Com- 
mittee,” carefully or carelessly suppresses 
a most important part of the legislation of 
the General Conference of 1884, which is in- 
excusable, and will require a manly ex- 
planation. Oa page 128, of the ‘‘Journal of 
the General Coaference,” appears the fol- 
lowing record: 

“J, M, Sbumpert presented the followiny, 
which was referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church, inasmuch as there has been a 
great deal of discussion both in the religious 
and secular press, of caste in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: and inasmuch as caste is a 
curse to any nation, and more especially to a 
religious denomination; and inasmuch as we 
believe that caste prejadice is a sin, and is born 
of ignorance and hate, that it narrows the 
mind, embitters the heart and harms the Ameri- 
can cluzens, both as men and as Christians; 
therefore be 1t 

** Resolved,That it is the tense of this General 
Conference that no trustees of church, school, 
colleges or universities, nor any pastor, princi- 
pal, ‘president, or any other person. in author- 
ity of church or school property, belonging to 
or under the control of the Metnodist Episcopal 
Church should exclude any person or persons 
from thir churches, schools, colleges or univer- 
sities, Of good moral character on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude. 

“By general consent, the Committee on 
Freedmen’s Aid and Work in the South, was 
permitted to return to the secretary all papers 
referriag to races or nationality to be passed by 
him to the Committee on State of the Oburch.” 


Is this not General Conference action? 
Is there any more binding or unanimous 
action than ‘*by general consent”? How, 
then, could an impartial committee leave 
this out and still say they had *‘ collated” 
and ** printed” all the action ** bearing upon 
the matter”? Beware, brethren. Nay, this 
is not only a part of ‘‘al) the action,” but 
the very action defining as distioguished 
from the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mittee, the work of the Committee on the 
State ot the Church. Moreover, on a 
previous page of the Journal (p. 82), we 
read: 

“ The following, presented by J. CO, Hartzel, 
was adopted : 

* Resolved, That all petitions and memorials 
bearing upon the relation of the races in our 
churches be referred to the Committee on the 
State of the Church.” 


This was only the third day of the Con- 
ference. After such action what business 
had the Freedmen’s Aid Committee to say 
or do anything about the caste or race 
question? Plainlynone at all. Tne follow. 
ing report, then, in the intention of the 
General Conference was the only deliver- 
ance upon the subject: 





——- 


“Resolved, That this General Conference de- 
clares the policy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to be, that no member of any society 
within the Church shall be excluded from pub- 
lic worship in any and every edifice of the de- 
nomination, and no student shall be excluded 
from instruction in any and every school under 
the supervision of the Church, because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

But notice further, the fairness [?] of 
this impartial ‘‘ Executive Committee,” in 
adding the following comment in their 
“statement,” to influence the mind of 
‘*each member of the Board,” viz: 

“It may be proper to .state that the last two 
reports were ad »pted on the day previous to the 
final adjournment of the General Conference, 
but they had been presented and printed in the 
Daily Advocate some days before.” 

And to help on the fairness of this ‘‘ Ex- 
ecutive Committee,” a brother rushes into 
print, a week or two ago, in a communica- 
tion in the Northwestern Chris tian Advo- 
cate, at Chicago, saying: 

“Why the Committee on the State of the 
Church felt calied upon to make a report that 
seemed at least in conflict with one that had becn 
already adopted, 1 do not know, and have never 
known. That this report should have passed at 
the heel of the Conference, as it did, is not sur- 
prising to those who know how business accu- 
mulates and is rushed through during the ses- 
sions of the body. Noone,I think, will deny 
yhatthe report from the Committee on the 
Freedmen’'s Aid Society received the carefully 
considered and deliberately reached conclusions 
of the General Conference.” ® 

This kind of debate will help no cause. 
It ought never to harm any cause to tell 
the whole truth. Now we who were mem- 
bers of both Committees know full well 
that when the General Conference sent all 
race questions to the Committee on the 
State of the Courch, we agreed there to 
settle our differences, and there we settled 
them. There were the long debates, the 
jong delays, and the deliberate action, which 
ended in the adoption of the report by the 
Committee, which was printed in the Daily 
Advocate the very same morning the report 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Committee was 
printed. It was concise, and adopted by 
the General Conference with much more 
clearness of understanding than was the 
Freedmen’s Aid Report, for that was a 
compromise measure, intentionally made 
to harmonize with the report of the Com- 
mittee on the S.ate of the Church, other- 
wise how could it have been a compromise 
measure? Were Northern men fooled? 
Nay, verily. The Freedmen’s Aid Report 
was adopted, with theexpress understanding 
that two kinds of schools might exist .n the 
South if no exclusion were attempted. And 
it is an ‘‘ act in bad faith” to fail to keep 
the agreement. The reason for the adop- 
tion by the General Conference of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Report was first, sim- 
ply that it was presented first by the chair- 
man of the Committee. Governor Pattison 
was called away from the session of the 
Conference, and the report of the Commit- 
tee on the State of the Church was delayed 
by his absence. 

Lastly, it is granted that certain brethren 
attempted to drag the question of races 
into the Freedmen’s Aid Committee, after 
it had been sent to the other Committee by 
the General Conference; and, having at- 
tempted that, they now dare to cry, **Con- 
tradiction,” *‘Conflict between the reports.” 
If there were contradiction, must not the 
Committee, having the question of the races 
before it, by consent of the whole General 
Conference, determine the policy of the 
Church? But there is no contradiction. As 
to the *Administration-of-those-on-tie- 
ground” resolution, it is tied up hand and 
foot by the ‘* Equal-rights”’-etc.,-etc., res- 
olution—*t What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” By the resolution 
of * equal rights,” the black man is guar- 
anteed the free choice same as the white 
man. Queer freedom that, which is “‘at once 
American, Methodistic sand Scriptural,” 
that entitles a white man to ‘‘a free and 
unconstrained choice in all social relations,” 
but not the black man. If there was a man 
in the Freedmen’s Aid Committee who im- 
agined that he was getting such advantage 
of his brethren by ‘‘sharp practice,” again 
we say it was an ‘fact in bad faith” to 
take the poor dull fellows in s0 cleverly, 
when their “‘ verdancy ” meant their confi. 
dence and integrity. ‘‘ Neither in this life 
nor the life to come,” said the Rev. 
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Sam Jones, ‘can it be proven that a man 
commits an offense which he didn’t intend 
to commit.’’ But we have written to every 
member of that Freedmen’s Aid Committee, 
and up to date the universal reply from 
them all over the South is, we meant to 
agree to a permissive separation, where both 
parties prefer to separate, but there was posi- 
tively to be no exclusion. 
SOMERVILLE, Mags. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








Tue Marble Room in the Senate wing of 
the Capitol is the reception room for people 
who wish to see Senators while they are in 
session. The walls are of marble, a varie- 
ty that reminds the irreverent of Castile 
soap, with its reddish-purple mottlings ;- but 
it is, nevertheless, a handsome room, with 
its carved and fluted pillars, and its carved 
ceiling of marble pauvels, and the view from 
the great windows down the slope of the 
terrace out over the city. After two o’clock 
visitors can send cards to a senator, and if 
their business is of importance, or if the one 
they wish to see is not engaged in debate, 
he sends to have them conducted to the 
Marble Room. Groups are forming and 
dissolving, coming and going all the time. 
Mr. Mahone, from Virginia, is, I think, the 
only senator who never receives here. 
‘* Send the people that want to see me to 
my committee room,” he says to the men 
who keep the visitors’ door, but, in the 
course of an hour one sees almost every 
senator, and the way in which he meets 
people. Sometimes, it is a delegation from 
the state that sent him, and there is a bland 
shaking of hands all around, a few mutua'- 
ly complimentary remarks; sometimes it is 
one lonely looking woman or a forlorn sort 
of man. But whoever it is, he, she or 
they, a few minutes’ waiting always cees 
the senator they have asked for coming 
toward them from one or the other of the 
doors, with a busy, absorbed look, and an 
expression Of don’t-keep-me-too-long look 
on his face. Though, to do them justice, 
they are very patient with the innumerable 
interruptions and the endless calls on their 
time and endurance which they have to 
put up with from “ all sorts and conditions 
of men.” 

A woman in seedy black, yet evidently 
a lady from her face and manner, sits wait- 
ing—she gets impatient, and word comes 
to her that the senator she wishes to see is 
debating at that moment and she must 
wait. Senator Manderson, short, and get- 
ting a little too stout, although he comes in 
with a quick, light step, meets ten or fif- 
teen men who wish to give their views 
upon some particular billin which they are 
concerned, They are his constituents, of 
both parties; some of them probably voted 
against him when he was elected four years 
ago, but he listens to his opponents with as 
much attention as tothe others. He listens, 
but he says neither yes nor no. Doctors 
and senators become face-wise after a lit- 
tle practice. The doctor feels your pulse 
and knows that your disease has made dan- 
gerous progress, but his face does not show 
it. The Senator knows what the fate of the 
bill will be in all probability, but he speaks 
of it cheerfully, and the delegation is satis- 
fled with his polite, prompt manner. In 
a corner in one of the easy-chairs sits a 
scruffy looking man and to him comes Sen- 
ator Jones, of Nevada, with his bright, 
dark eyes in startling contrast to his white 
hair, which in its turn tries to make a 
young face look old. The Senator sits in 
a little high, hard chair, and the man 
button-holes him with a long,close story, the 
words of which no one else hears, but the 
manner betrays him. Mr. Jones sitsthrough 
it all with patience, and even with some 
sympathy of maoner, and the man at last 
goes away, and Mr. Jones gets up and goes 
out with an unwearied look. 

On the morocco-covered sofa under the 
large pier glass sits a slim woman in black 
with a tell-tale paper or two sticking out of 
her muff—*‘Report of the Indian Commit- 
tee on”—says one of the half-muffled pages, 
and appropriately enough. Mr. Dawes 
comes along ina moment and they shake 
hands, and she begins what she has to say. 

Senator Sabin, of Minnesota, black haired 
and dark eyed, has dismissed his visitor 
and comes up. 





‘I don’t want to interrupt you, Sena- 
tor,” he says, *‘but Ido want to congratu- 
late you on your re-election,” and they 
shake hands, and the lady springs up from 
the chair with a delighted look and says, 
‘Is it really so?” and shakes hands in her 
turn. Mr. Dawes responds, and then adds 
to what he had been saying a moment be- 
fore: ‘If Massachusetts had dismissed 
me, I meant to go out on this” (the Sev- 
eralty Bil). 

‘‘A good thing to shed its light around 
one’s departure if one must go,” says she, 
‘‘but so much better to stay and make In- 
dian legislation what it is becoming with 
your guidance and the better public eenti- 
ment.” 

Two men who have faced each other in 
battle—General Hawley and Senator Col- 
quitt, of Georgia—meet smilingly half-way 
down the room, and the former introduces 
a gentleman, who has a pleasant errand—to 
jnvite Mr. Colquitt to a luncheon. The 
Senator from Georgia has smiling dark 
eyes in a dark face, and wears a puffed and 
plaited shirt-front in a style of sixty years 
ago. His mouth has a suggestion about it 
of having been abused with much tobacco 
chewing; but the effect is of a gentle, 
thoughtful man, and it is not surprising to 
hear him decline the invitation courteously 
and regretfully, for the reason that he has 
to speak before the Young Men’s Temper- 
ance Association, in Brooklyn. It is a 
characteristic engagement. Mr. Colquitt 
is the most ardent temperance advocate 
among the Southern members, and he is, I 
think, the first Southern Democrat in the 
Senate who has taken sucha stand. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union in 
the District chose him to present the peti- 
tion which made such a stir in Congress 
two weeks ago, bringing charges against 
the District Commissioners for exercising 
their power to protect gamblers and liquor 
dealers and other objectionable men from 
the law. It brought several of the Senators 
to their feet, full of indignation that such 
things could be; and Senator Platt arose 
and declared himself in favor of outright 
Prohibition for the District, and said that 
he had intended to ask for a vote of the 
Senate upon the question of a Prohibition 
amendment to Mr. Ingalls’s Bill. Mr. In- 
galls is the chairman of the District Com- 
mittee, and said that he had no doubt that 
there was great violation of the law, but 
not by neglect of his Committee, and laid 
the blame upon the House. If the Com- 
mittee at the other end of the building were 
as diligent as that in the northern wing, 
one great cause of complaint would have 
been removed. 

Isaw Mr. Ingalls in the Marble Room 
after this petition and the speeches that 
followed it, and after an appointment had 
been made for the ladies who sent it to 
meet him and present their case. He is 
tall and lean, with a small, severe face and 
keen black eyes at the top of a thin neck. 
He talked a few minutes with a man who 
apparently had asked to see him, and then 
turned to go—turned directly upon one of 
the offending sex who had been making 
themselves so unpleasant, and she promptly 
said: ‘‘Can lspeak a few words to you, 
for a moment only?” 

The grayness and grimness of the Sena- 
tor’s face rather startled his fair inter- 
locutor, unsuspicious of what had hap. 
pened. 

‘*Madam, I am extremely busy. Your 
committee is to meet me at three.” 

Thelady was a good deal startied and 
frightened, but not wishing to encounter 
him again at three o’clock, she stammered 
out: ** 1—I—w—wanted to see you about 
a clause in the District Bill relating to 
poultry.” 

“Oh!” the Senator’s face relaxed ten 
degrees at least; evidently this was not 
one of those public-spirited creatures who 
objected to abusesr—-that is, to serious 
abuses. She was only opposed to having 
her neighbors’ chickens scratch up her 
yard. With every word of his answer Mr. 
Ingalle’s face thawed snd warmed until, 
when he at last said: ‘‘ Dogs, ehickens, 
pigs, roosters, everything is in that Bill, 
and it has gone down to the House,” he be- 
came positively genial, and looked as 
though he would have included canary 
birds, if it had been demanded. 

Wednesday of last week was given by 





the Senate to eulogies upon General Logan. 
The list of those who had signified their 
wish to speak was unusually long, com- 
mencing with Mr. Cullom, his colleague 
from Illinois, and ending with Mr. Farwell, 
who has taken Senator Logan’s place. Mr. 
Cullom, made the opening address—a very 
full sketch of his life, and was followed by 
Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, who could never 
have been a “ fire eater,” even in the hottest 
days of Southern supremacy; his manner 
is so cool and even that he almost failed of 
effect in the only really dramatic part of his 
speech, that in which he told that their op- 
position to each other began on the field of 
battle, continued through four years of war, 
and was then perpetuated in the Senate. 
Oratory is no longer demanded of a public 
man—there are no Websters in the Senate 
now. Mr. Manderson’s short address gave 
a view of General Logan as a soldier from 
his own acquaintance with him on the 
field, which was full of mingled tenderness 
and fire as the memory of those days on 
Western battle-fields came back to him, and 
he brought tears to many eyes. Mr. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, has sat next to General 
Logan for many years. He has been called 
cold, but it is a mistake—he is not always 
even cold-mannered; that day his manner 
was indescribably pathetic as he laid his 
hand on the empty desk and spoke of ‘‘ my 
nearest neighbor, one with whom I have 
disagreed often, been angry with some- 
times, but whose greatness of character I 
have always known and loved.” 

Mr. Spooner, Mr. Frye, General Hawley 
and Mr. Evarts could rise to oratory if it 
were demanded of them. Mr. Spooner 
spoke in a low though clear tone, and 
brought his audience to his own frame of 
mind as he spoke of the care General 
Logan had shown for widows and orphans 
of soldiers, how he had framed laws with 
reference to their welfare, as if he felt 
them an especial charge, and yet, he had 
never asked for a pension himself although 
his wounds had entitled him;to one. And then 
Mr. Spooner went on making the applica- 
tion in words which all had made in their 
hearts to the ‘noble-hearted woman be had 
left bebind him. Mrs. Logan sat in the 
gallery deeply veiled, with her son at one 
side and two bright little grandsons on the 
other; and she may not have quite liked 
the reference but it was impossible not to 
feel Senator Spooner’s appeal and to wish 
that a somewhat turbulent house might 
have heard and appreciated too. The other 
speakers were Mr. Allison, Mr. Frye, Mr. 
Plumb, Mr. Wade Hampton, My. Cockerell 
of Missouri, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Sabin, Mr, 
Palmer, and lastly, Mr. Farwell. 


The galleries were filled to overflowing; 
people stood up nearly the whole afternoon 
to listen, and on the floor of the Senate 
were many members of the House. I have 
heard many eulogies, from members to a 
brother member, they are apt to be stilted 
and machine-like and fulsome in their 
over-praise to such a degree that it makes 
one suspicious of the praiser or of the one 
who is praised. But this was different—it 
was a genuine tribute of regard and re- 
spect for a great name gone, not only from 
his brother members, but from those who 
were spectators. 

It is like turning away from an open 
grave and plunging back into the gay 
world to write of anything else after the 
solemnity of these last services, and it is in 
keeping to speak of Mrs. Logan and the 
life which is left her. I am told she will 
probably be able to keep her house here, 
and that she will live here still a large part 
of the year. She will also bring out the 
General’s second book, of which he left a 
large part in manuscript, and with the 


notes of the rest so full that she will be 


able to complete it as he would have done 
it. She has been one of the managers of 
the Garfield Hospital, and one of the last 
things she did was to give a festival and 
fair for this Hospital at her house, only a 
day or two before the General showed the 
symptoms of the illness that was to prove 
fatal. 

My own little personal recollection of 
her and the General is, meeting them at 
Seattle, Washington Territory, lest August, 
when they came there on their way up 
from San Francisco, The little city did 
its best to welcome them, and the members 
of the Grand Army gave a camp-fire on 





the second evening of his visit. General 
Sherman was there, and other men distin- 
guished in civil and military life; they all 
made addresses, introduced by the presid- 
ing officer. General Logan came last, and, 
presenting him, the officer said, ‘‘And boys, 
we want to hear Jack Logan just as long 
as he will talk to us; isn’t that so?” to 
which there was a wildshout of assent from 
the crowded hall. ° 

When they went away I said good-bye 
to Mrs Logan, saying: ‘‘I shall see you in 
Washington, next winter.” 

I have—in widow’s weeds, in the gallery 
of the Senate with her husband’s empty 
chair facing her. 


WasHiInoton, D. C, 





THE NEGRO ON THE NEGRO. 
VI. 


WHAT THE COLORED PEOPLE’S OWN SENTI- 
MENT IS TOUCHING THE AMALGAMATION 
OF THE RACES, 

THE race question in the United States,so far 
as the Negro is concerned, resolves itself in 
its last analysis into this: Will the race re- 
tain its integrity, or will it be swallowed 
up by the more numerous race? The con- 
cluding group of questions in the inquiry 
to ascertain the feeling of the race itself on 
its condition and outlook, was this: 


Are there more children of mixed blood 
born now than in slavery? Do present tenden- 
cies point to the ultimate general commingling 
of the races? 


And among the answers received from 
colored people are the following, which are 
representative : 


In my opinion, more children are born of 
mixed blood now than in the days of slavery. I 
believe that the full-blooded Negro will finally 
disappear, and that a race midway between the 
two races will be developed. This will not be a 
socially recognized mixture, because the Negro 
is as much averse to the white man’s entering 
his domestic circle as the white man is to the 
Negro entering his. The great difference is, 
the white woman is moraily strong and is well 
protected ; while slavery has made the colored 
woman weak, and no strong arm protects her— 
Virginia. 

There are fewer children of mixed blood born 
of parents who are pure blacks and pure whites, 
and there has been great improvement in the mor- 
als of the colored people. But I do think there isa 
rapid tendency, on the part of the colored people, 
to get away from their original color. It is an 
uncommon occurrence for a purely black man 
to marry a woman of the same hue. But the 
masses regard marriages between the races with 
aversion. The educated are somewhat more 
liberal in their views.— Virginia. 

Fewer children whose parents are of different 
races are born now than in slavery. While there 
is yet much immorality between the races, it is 
less open than it once was. There isa rapidly 
growing right public sentiment among the col- 
ored people, touching this matter. Colored wo- 
men suspected of immorality with white men 
are not admitted into colored society now as 
they formerly were. Thereis much immorality 
among the colored people themselves ; but there 
is a visible advancement. There is a statute in 
this state prohibiting under severe pevalty, the 
intermarriage of the races. This naturally sur- 
presses whatever latent tendency there may be 
to intermarriage. The present sentiment of the 
colored people is averse to mixed marriages 
even among the educated. Few were heard to 
speak with unqualified approval of the marriage 
of Frederick Douglass to an educated white 
woman. This was, perhaps, afair test of the 
general opinion. I believe that the race will 
eventually mix, but that the admixture will take 
place among the colored people themselves, first ; 
that is to say, the darker shades will he merged 
into the lighter andthe intermediate till the 
pure African type will become rare and finally 
lost. Biack men, in the choice of wives, show 
very decided preference for women of light or 
brown complexion. So that though there is a pos- 
itive statute against the intermarriage of the 
races popularly called black and white, there is 
nothing to prevent members of the colored race, 
so called,from marrying among themselves, and 
they embrace every complexion from the 
blackest ebony to the purest white. This will 
account for an increase of births of children, 
perfectly legitimate, but of mixed blood. When 
colored women are pretty, educated and rich, 
white men will not object to, but will seek to 
marry them.— Virginia. 

There are fewer mulatto birth. The colored 
people are improving greatlyin morals. I think 
that God imtended us to bea distinct race, and 
we would rather remain so. If the white men 
would allow us we would become an entirely un- 

The morality of thejfree Negro is seventy -five per 
cent. better than was the morality of the slave; 
that is, the moral strength of the race has im 
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proved to this extent under freedom. The lower 
class of colored women more often go astray than 
the educated and better cared for. I do not think 
the two races will ever fully amalgamate. Mixt- 
ure, however, wul continue to a certain extent 
for along time to come. The educated N-gro 
regards intermarriage with aversion.—North 
Carolina. 

I thiok more children of mixed parentage are 
born than formerly ; but the races will not ger- 
erally mingle for many, many years. But the 
majority do not regard mixed marriages with 
aversion.—WNorth Carolina. 

I do not know whether the children of mixed 
blood are more or less than in slavery. Ido 
know that there are a great many of ther in all 
the towns and villages. Their mothers are ig- 
norant black women, and their fathers are high- 
toned, intelligent white men. I think the races 
are destined to mix at last, generally. I do not 
believe the colored people regard intermarriages 
between educated individuals with aversion; 
for they do not believe that a black man is any 
better than a white one, nor a white man any 
better than a black one. WhileI do not believe 
colored men care particularly to marry white 
women, they would like to bave all barriers re- 
moved so as to give them the privilege to make 
a choice such as they would have if no race dis- 
tinction were made.— Georgia. 

There are fewer children of mixed blood born 
now than when black women were slavts; but I 
-do not believe it is because there is less immo- 
rality, but because births are prevented. A 
vwhite man cannot now appropriate mulatto 
children to the purposes of servitude; so he 
‘does not want them. The colored people have 
mo decided views about the amalgamation of the 
races. Butthis reasoning seems sound: If they 
intermingle illegally, largely because there are 
laws which prohibit honorable union, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that if such laws were re- 
pealed, they would intermingle in honorable 
marriage.— Georgia. 

It is often said by our enemies and those who 

call themselves our friends that we have no re- 
gard for morality. This is not true. We are 
‘ashamed and deeply grieved at the immorality 
of our people, but ought not our white friends 
‘and enemies to take some of the blame for this 
‘state of things to themselves? Look at the 
‘children of mixed blood classed as Negroes. Is 
‘the sin of their ignorant Negro mother any 
‘greater than that of their superior and cultured 
white father? I think not; often the poor wo- 
‘man is more sinned against than sinning. Once 
‘as the slave of the superior white man ehe was 
torced into sin. Now allured by the promise of 
‘comforts which are most often out of the reach 
of a colored gir! (let her work ever so hard) sim- 
jply because she is a Negro. Our people live up 
‘to the hght they have. The marriage tie is not 
‘regarded by the mass. Butit must be remem- 
ibered that for two hundred years there was not 
in Obristianized America a single marriage rec- 
‘ognized by the law among us. Race mixture is 
not a consummation to be anxiously desired, but 
‘the races wiil mix, not for a long while, but they 
‘will mix and are mixing now. Nothing could 
be more detrimental to the progress of the Ne- 
gro than for him now to mix with the Caucasian 
race, He would marry the lower, often the low- 
est class of whites, who are as ignorant and im- 
‘moral as the low Negro, and in my opinion not 
‘sO anxious or capable of improvement. Such 
marriages are an aversion to our people. If the 
marriages are between educated persons we do 
not care.— Georgia (a woman), 

There are, without doubt, fewer children of 
‘mixed blood born now than in the days of sla- 

very. This may be attributed to the influence 
‘of the Bible and the spelling-book. There are, 
however, too many born now for the good of 
the Negro race. You at. me to write about 
morals. What could be written about morals 
‘that may not be inferred upon the fact that sla- 
‘very existed in the South for more than two 
‘centuries. I protest against the frequent impu- 
tation thatthe immorality cf the South is the 
‘Negro’s only. I see no reason to doubt but 
ome day there will be a general mingling of 
the races. ButI am one of those who believe 
that if such a mixture should ever take place 
generally, the Negro race would lose as much as 
it would gain. I donot think that our people 
(colored) regard mixed marriages between edu- 
cated persons with aversion. On the other hand, 
I do not believe that the better class of colored 
people—those who have proper self respect and 
race pride—are anxious to marry outside their 
own race.— Georgia. 

There are fewer children of mixed blood now 
thanin the days of slavery. Society among 
colored people is better regulated, and the re- 
quirements for admission are more rigid. What 
is true of the colored people is also true of the 
whites, What was done openly in the days of 
slavery cannot so be done now. Hence the 
standard of morals is higher. I think the races 
will generally mix at sume distant period. When 
the colored people are generally well educated, 
and are armed with the social forces which 
have built up the white people, they can’t help 
mixing. White people will not stand off after 
the Negro has made such advancement as 

@ make it an object for the whites to conquer 


their prejudices and meet the colored people on 
half-way ground. [ tkink the colored people 
feel that a time will come when the races will 
mix.—Florida. 

I believe that more children of mixed blood 
are born now than in slavery. I am confident, 
however, that the moral standard of the race is 
bigher than ever before, The larger number of 
children of mixed blood is due to the increase 
of population—the percentsge of mixed to pure 
births not being larger. Ido not believe the 
races will ever generaily mix. This is neither 
looked for ner hoped for by people here.—Ala- 
bama. 

I cannot express an opinion which is more 
than my own opinion; but I do think that the 
number of children of mixed blood is rapidly 
increasing here. The laws against immorality 
are not enforced against white men when col- 
ored women are concerned. Colored and white 
people alike are unanimous in opposition to 
miscegenation. Yet against law and against 
public sentiment, the races are mixing.—Mis- 
sissippi. 

There are no statistics; but I believe there 
are more mixed children born than formerly. I 
do not think the races will ever s0 mix as to 
break down race distinction. No intelligent 
colored or white man here desires amalgama- 
tion.— Mississippi. 

Morals are at a low ebb among our people. 
On the large plantations they grow up io igno- 
rance, and chastity is not a strong virtue among 
them, Our women suffer by men of both races; 
and some of the teachers and preachers are no 
better than their pupils and flocks, The races 
are badly mixed already, but not in a respect- 
able or lawful way. The best of our people are 
in favor of mixing if it is legally done. As the 
two races develop in morals and in culture, the 
color line will tend to disappear.— Mississippi 
(a preacher). 

There are few marriages between the races 
here, and, such as they are, are of the poorer 
classes. But there are more children of mixed 
blood born than there were in slavery. The 
prevailing color is now brown. Very few full 
black children are now born.—Louisiana, 

The doctrine of amalgamation is fast gain- 
ing ground among our people as the only 
sure means of bringing the two races together 
and thereby to wipe out forever race distinc- 
tions and antagonism, I look hopefully to the 
day when they will mix legally. They now mix 
illegally because the law makes intermarriage a 
crime. I have no means of estimating the num- 
ber of children born of mixed blood. But I 
judge from the number of older and the number 
of younger mulattoes that the percentage of 
mixed births is greater than it used to be.— 
Arkansas, 


While these answers, and a mass of 
others, of which these are fairly repre- 
sentative, indicate a somewhat chaotic 
state of opinion, there is one thing note- 
worthy in them all, even the most despond- 
ent: the writers show faith injheir race. 
The dominant opinion is not only that the 
Negro cap and will build himself up moral- 
ly, but that he is building himself up. 
Most of these correspondents think that 
fewer children of mixed parentage. are 
born (a smaller per centum at least) than 
in slavery. But even in communities where 
the number of these births is yet large or 
is thought to be as large a percentage as 
ever, it is noteworthy that a growing sen- 
timent in colored society is reported, which 
takes positive ground against immorality. 
Under slavery, and as a long after-result of 
slavery, the social force of the race was 
not sufficiently strong to exert itself against 
immorality with effect, not always strong 
enough to make immorality disreputable. 
That this force has now become strong 
enough to do this in most communities,and 
is becoming strong enough in others, means 
that colored society has go: moral con- 
sciousness, and that a social structure on 
a moral basis is fast being reared. 

Discussion of the amalgamation of the 
races has practically been suppressed at the 
South. It is yet one of the forbidden top- 
ics. The masses, therefore, have given it 
little thought. But there is an unmistaka- 
ble belief shown in this correspondence 
that amalgamation will be the final outcome 
of the present tencencies. This will not 
be through any especial desire for it on 
the part of the Negro, and it will bein 
spite of the formal angry protest of white 
society; but it will come through the 
working of natural forces. That the Ne- 
gro himself should already foresee this, is 
significant. The subject seems already to 
be beating at the closed doors of discus- 
sion with sufficient earnestness to make 
agitation against the marriage statutes and 
the bastardy laws in the Southern States 





imminent. The weaker race is beginning 





to feel keenly the injustice of statutes 
which concentrate the attacks on morality 
at the weakest places in society. That is 
precisely what these laws do. Toe Negro 
woman is not protectid by the statutes as 
&@ white woman is. 

The chief s\gnificance of these letters is 
the clear perception of the moral problem 
shown by the correspordents. Tue race is 
evidently aware of its duty, appreciative 
of its chance, and clearly apprehends the 
hindrances. 
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WATER-COLORS AT THE ACADE- 
MY OF DESIGN. 


BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
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Tae twentieth annual exhibition of the 
American Water-Oolur Society is marked by a 
new catalogue cover—a charming and appro- 
priate design by Mr. Church—and by a distinct 
rise inthe average quality of the collection, 
This rise is due in part to the greater strictness 
with which the submitted essays were judged, 
the number chosen being but 656, as against a 
much jarger number last year; but in part also 
to an improvement in intrinsic quality. There 
are not many large or so-called very “‘impor- 
tant” pictures, nothing that compares, for ex- 
ample, in immediate impressiveness with Mr. 
Chase’s ‘‘ Afternoon Tea in Holiand,” of last 
season. But the average is good and pleasing, 
and the taste of the hanging committee has been 
shown 1n 80 grouping the collection, that most 
of the examples are helped and not hurt by their 
neighbore, The effect of the east end of the 
south gallery, where a number of very light- 
toned drawings are massed together, is especial- 
ly good. The rooms, as usual, are prettily 
decorated, but not so conepicuously aa to injure 
the strength of the impression made by the 
water-colors themselves, as has once or twice 
been the case in former years. Visitors familiar 
with the Academy will miss the little northwest 
room, which has been thrown into one with the 
west gallery. But the change isso very distinct 
an improvement that they will wonder it was 
not long since made. Exhibitors especially may 
rejoice that they will no longer run the risk of 
ignominious banishment to its gloomy depths of 
a corner room, 

First among the pictures by reason, not of 
size or showiness, but of pure intrinsic quality, 
I may note the works of Mr. La Farge, Mr. Al- 
den Weir, and Mr. Robert Blum. Mr. La 
Farge’ three essays are all very small, but each 
is incomparably charming in its own way. We 
are delighted to sce a tirst-fruit of bis recent 
journey through Japan in the shape of a 
**Masked Dancer,” excellent in action, and 
thrice excellent in ita beautifully minute yet 
very broad rendering of the elaborate costume, 
the intermingled reds, greens and yellows of 
which offered a problem quite after the artist’s 
own heart. The little ‘‘ Aphrodite,” on the 
contrary, is an essay of a kind which his hand 
has made familiar in former years, but one of 
the loveliest of its fellews, not more perfect in 
its exquisite and individual color than in the 
grace with which the half-nude figure is posed 
ard the blowing drapery designed. The third 
drawing is a tiny figure of “St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary,” very delightful in the harmonious 
treatment of those strong and brilliant tints 
which seem essentially appropriate to a mediew- 
val subject. The contrast in feeling and man- 
ner presented by these turee works is as inter- 
esting as the individual charm of each, 

Mr. Bium’s drawings are almost ali very small 
figure subjects, Dutch in theme, and are exe- 
cuted with delightful fresiness and brilliancy, 
One study of a woman’s figure in a black-and- 
white costume shows especial skillin producing 
the maximum of effect with the minimum of 
effort. And as alwaye,no matter how small 
are Mr. Blum’s figures or how summarily indi- 
cated, they are all vital, individual, and full of 
character. 

One of Mr. Weir’s pictures, which has justly 
been given the place of honor in the center of 
the long wall of the south gallery, is perhaps to 
be called the most important in the exhibition. 
lt is comparatively large—the tigures being, if I 
remember, about half life size—and is called 
‘-Consolation.” A young woman dressed in 
black sits before the fire lost in mournfal 
thought, while a letterthat has dropped on the 
floor explains the picture’s title. [t needs 
no title, however, to explain the picture's 
meaning. A more truly, genuinely, touch- 
ingly pathetic figure it would be hard to con- 
ceive; or one the effect of which has been 
gained in a more simple, reticent, unmelodra- 
matic, thoroughly artistic way, There is no em- 
phasis of attituce and no over accentuation of 
expression. It is a beautifully sincere portrait 
of a human soul in a most touching mood. Ido 





not think I can express ite sincerity and complete- 
ness better than by saying it so moves our sym- 


pathy that we catch ourselves hoping Mr. Weir 
may have drawn its deepest elements from his 
own imagination, and not from a veritable real- 
ity bsfore him. Tne general tone of tae result 
1s somber, as often in this artist's work, bat 
Ocauti.ui vo all eycs that are wise enough not 
to fiud beau-y ia bright colors only; and its 
¢X.cution is exwemely skullfa', ar.isuc, and well 
in Keeptug Win the seale OF the picture and with 
18 Benhument, Tue ouly point one criticises 1s 
bhe Dgure of the cmild who sits on a low ewol 
beside her mother, and adds interest and sig- 
nificance to the subject ; but who seems a little 
too small in relation to the main figure. 

On the opposite side of the south gallery hangs 
another of Mr. Weir's contributions—a life-size 
half-length portrait of a little child with blond 
hair, Again there is no immediate charm of 
color, but instead a very delicate harmony of 
low tones. And again the chief interest is not 
technical—though this also is great—but intel- 
lcctual, spiritual, The selected mood 1s one of 
those intent, serious, dreamy moods which al- 
most all babies have at times and which with 
some are the most characteristic of any, but 
which painters of infancy usually overiook in 
@ search for vivacity and smules, Wuisely over- 
look, perhaps, in most instances—fur novhing 
is more difficult than to paint baby gravity with- 
out over-emphasizing it inta a curicaiure of 
grown-up seriousness, But Mr. Weir has ad- 
mirably succeeded, There is as much individ- 
uality of character and depth of ex pression in 
his baby’s face as though it were a mature face, 
and yet it is a true baby face anda most at- 
tractive one. 

“The First Snow,” which also shows an 
interior with the figures of a mother and child, 
is not quite so successful as ‘* Consolation,” 
less signilicant, of course, in an emotional way, 
but also less entirely satisfactory from a purely 
technical point of view, the perspective of ihe in+ 
terior being @ little confused as well as a little 
uninteresting. Butin his fourth drawing—pale 
roses in vases of pallid glass—Mr. Weir has once 
more been wholly successful and delightful. 
And in this drawing at least, even an eye which 
cares for coloristic charm more than for any- 
thing else, will find nothing wanting, 

Mr. Winslow Homer, one hoped, would send 
to this exhibition some important works based 
upon the beautiful sketches made in Bahama 
and Ouba, which were shown at Reichard’s 
gallery last winter. But the only things that 
bear his name are two more studies of the same 
class as these, fine, of course, but by no means 
amorg the most interesting of the series, Mr. 
Church’s contributions are not of very excep- 
tional value among his various recent results, 
But Mr, Samuel Colman has surpassed himself 
in some of his renderings of far-western acenery. 
One especially (No. 130, ** The Book Oliffs, Utah 
Desert”) is admirable in its union of topo- 
graphical accuracy with breadth of effect and 
harmonious strength of color. Mr. Horatio 
Walker sends a good drawing of a French 
peasant woman, and Mr. Lippincott a beau- 
tifully handied study of ® man’s back, There 
is no one who has a more perfect mastery of 
water-color methods than Mr. Lippincott, and 
we are always thinking that the time must sures 
ly soon come when he will use it in work of 
more intellectual importance, or at least of 
more pictorial importance, than just at present 
be produces, 








Panitary. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT. 





WHILE it is well to rehearse the various evils 
that may occur in the use of iliuminating gas, 
it is also to be remembered that multtudes have 
to depend on other forms of artificial light. 
These, therefore, are wortby of some notice, 

In the use of the tallow candle, the products 
are almost only carbonic acid and water, but 
nevertheless there was often imperfect combus- 
tiou, a smoke from the wick, and injury to the 
eyes, from the imperfection of light, Is was an 
improvement when the wick was so twisted as to 
avoid smoke and to do away with the need for 
snuffers. The oil lamp, next in the order of use, 
sometimes loaded the air with the products of 
imperfect combustion. By the use of the shade 
it was much more serviceable than the candle, 
so far as the protection of the eyes is concerned, 

It was a great change when what was known as 
camphene or burning fluid came into common 
use, With its brilliant light, it soon came into 
popular use, but occasioned many accidents. 
it was long a disputed point whether the alcohol 
and turpentine as thus mixed was ap explosive 
compound, Professor Torrey and others claimed 
that there was, «xcept im Very rare instances, nO 
explosion, but that the damage was dove by the 
upsetting of the lamp and the quick burning, 
by which those near by were likely to be burned , 
So numerous were the accidents that many 
deaths occurred, and slso buildings were burned 
in this way. While the light was clear and brill- 
iant, there was always s sense of insecurity in 





its use. The chapter of accidents was a very 
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long one, and the advent of the Petroleum light 
was hailed as a great boon to the world. 

So soon as modes of purification were perfect- 
ed, kerosene came into very general use. Not- 
withstanding the fear that is entertained by 
many in cities, it is the most prevalent light for 
the country and for all smaller towns and vil- 
lages. 

It is true that for its safe use it has been nec- 
essary to invoke the aid of strict laws. Those 
who have followed up the accidents that have 
oecurred from its use, have been able to show why 
those occurred, and how perfect safety could be 
secured. Accidents always arise cither from 
impure oils or from the improper use of the oil 
for the kindling of fires. A case illustrating 
both is fresh in memory. Ona hot July daya 
quart can not half full of impure kerosene had 
been setting where the rays of the sun came up- 
on it. There was so much of naphtha and other 
volatile vapors arising from the oil as to fill the 
top of the can with explosive gases. A servant 
in lighting the fire poured a little upon the 
dying embers when a flash, an explosion fol- 
lowed. The can was blown to the ceiling so as 
to cut a hole to the lath, and the garments of 
the person set on fire, and death soon followed. 

In many cases there is burning without ex- 
plosion, from the mere scattering about of the 
oil after it has caught fire. Real explosion is 
the exception. But alittle of this highly in- 
flammable vapor catches fire and sets fire to the 
oil, and the person is enveloped in the quickly 
spreading flame. Chemists and manufacturers 
have not been slow to detect the causes of the 
explosions or of the generation of these extra 
inflammable gases. Modes of refining were soon 
adopted by which a standard of perfect safety 
could be secured. Unfortunately the greed of 
some refiners led them to puton the market 
some of the unsafe compounds, because a price 
could be obtained for what would otherwise be 
a waste or very low-priced product. We once 
had occasion in a legal way to confront a refin- 
er, who finally told us that the oil being used, 
he had intended only for a cold-weather oil, that 
it had in it so much of naphtha, that it did not 
cost over three centea gallon. That oil killed 
two persons in one neighborhood and was quick- 
ly retired from the murket. Similar facts led 
to stringent laws in several of the states, and 
has finally made it to the interests of all, save a 
very few small producers, to put on the market 
only safe oils. Yet itis well both for law and 
the public to closely guard it. 

Petroleum which will inflame at a less tem- 
perature than 115° Fr, fire test, or flash at a tem- 
perature of less than 100° Fr. is unsafe for 
houss lighting. There are now good instru- 
ments for testing, and there is no real need for 
paying for special oils. Accidents from explo- 
sion are now exceedingly rare in those states 
which have stringent laws, 

The Electric light is to be welcomed as a great 
boon to the world. It gives off less heat and 
does not consume the oxygen of the air. It is 
free from all gases or the results of imperfect 
combustion, While for use in study, etc., it 
needs shade and still some modifications, sci- 
ence and art will no doubt supply these before 
long. 

We hope to see the time when it will be avail- 
able in every room and almost in every house- 
hold. Health and eyesight are greatly con- 
cerned in the light question, and we need to 
avail ourselves of all the advantages which good 
and safe artificial hight can afford, 


Biblical Research, 


THE “TEACHING” AND THE 
“TWO WAYS.” 


A pampuiet of fifty-eight pages, entitled 
“* Die Apostelhere und die Jiidischen Bewen Wege,” 
has recently appeared from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Harnack. It is areprint, with additions, 
of the article prepared by him for the appendix 
to the new edition of Herzog’s **Encyclopmdia,’’ 
and is published instead of a second edition of 
his ‘‘Teaching.” The most important prob- 
lems are discussed, some with considerable full- 
ness, and the pamphlet with the Greek text at 
the close makes a very handy edition. The 
views of Professor Harnack upon some of the 
mooted points are. brought out with such full- 
ness that an abstract of the pamphlet will, per- 
haps, not be unwelcome to the readers of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

The work is divided into ten sections, as fol- 
lows: 

L, Contents and arrangement of the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing.” 

If, Title, address and purpose. 

IIL. Transmission and integrity of the text. 

1V. Language and vocabulary. . 

V. Sources. In regard to the relation of 
the “Teaching” to the New Testament, Har~ 
nack’s conciusions are the same as those given 
in the first edition. He remarks in one place: 
“Tn no case is it profitable that the Dodecog- 
rapher knew the Gospel in an older revision, e, 
g-, the famous ‘ Logia’.” Krawutacky’s bypoth- 
esis that the author used the “Gospel according 
to the Heb ” is rejected 














In regard to the relation of the “‘ Teaching ” 
to Barnabas, Harnack still contends for the rela- 
tive priority of Barnabas (if the theory of a com- 
mon source be left out of account) considering it 
impossible to maintain the priority of the 
“Teaching.” He says: ‘ The ‘Teaching’ as we 
have it in the Constantinople manuscripts is 
secondary in relation to’ Barnabas, and is de- 
pendent either upon that epistle, or upon material 
used by it, or rather upon both.” Finally, he 
states it as highly probable that the “Two Ways” 
is a Jewish production intended for proselytes, 
which was founded upon the Decalogue and 
upon a refinement of its commandments, and was 
introduced, together with the Old Testament, 
into the oldest Christian congregations. 

VI. The author’s standpoint. 

Harpack contends strongly and at some length 
for his original position that the compiler of the 
* Teaching” was not a Jewish but a heathen 
Christian, although by *‘ Jewish Christian” he 
understands a much more limited class than this 
term is ordinarily used to denote, and combats 
with energy, as he does also in his Dogmenges- 
chichte the customary use of the phrase. The 
difference, therefore, between him and many of 
those who contend for a Jewish-Ohristian au- 
thorship is perhaps not so great as it seems. 
He says : ‘*The standpoint of the author is that of 
the common heathen Christianity of the early 
age as it arose out of Jewish Hellenism through 
the accession of belief in Christ and of certain 
Gospel sayings and ordinances, and the author 
ia aclassical witness for that standpoint, because 
he has added scarcely anything individual.” 

VIL. Time and place of composition, 


Upon these points Harnack maintains sub- 
stantially bis original position, As to date he 
says: * The conclusion that the ‘Teaching’ was 
composed before 120 A.D. is uncertain, before 
the year 100 very improbable. The period be- 
tween 120 and 165 is to be left open, but within 
this period the earlier years offer less difficulty 
than the later.” 

In respect to place he concludes that “it may 
be regarded as probable, but by no means cer- 
tain, that the ‘Teaching’ is of Egyptian ori- 
gin.” This conclusion differs from that stated 
in his first edition only in the fact that it is 
worded less positively. 

VIIL. The history of the “ Teacbing” in the 
Church. 

In this section is given a careful exetch of the 
supposed history of the subject matter cf our 
** Teaching,” which isin substance as follows: 

1. Jews, in the first century of our era, or 
even earlier, composed a manual of instruction 
for the use of proselytes, under the title ‘* The 
Two Ways.” 

2. This contained “Teaching” I, 1—I; 3 a and 
Il, 2—V, 2, and almost in the same words and 
order as in our present ‘‘ Teaching.” It con- 
tained besides, perhaps, the substance of chap- 
ter vi. Possibly the seccion III, 1-6 was want- 
ing in many manuscripts. 

8. This Jewish manual very early passed over 
into Christian use and was employed in connec- 
tion with baptism to emphasize the duty of 
morality, It served as such for many centuries, 
and was used even in the Occident. 

4. In the post-apostolic age the author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas incorporated it in his 
epistle, but probably did not yet know it as a 
** Teaching of the Apostles.” 

5. Another unknown Christian edited the Jew- 
ish “Two Ways” as a “Teaching of the Apostles,” 
by adding chaps. vii-xviof our present “Teach- 
ing.” The Jewish manual alone was not desig- 
nated ‘Teaching of the Apostles,” and did not 
circulate among Christians under this name. 

6 The setion I, 3 b—II, 1 was added, in order 
to make the “* Two Ways” more evangelical. If 
this, now, as seems probable, is later than Her- 
mas and Tatian’s Diatessaron, the original 
recension may be put much earlier, 

A table follows, in which the history of the 
work is graphically presented. According to 
this the Jewish “ Two Ways” lies at the found- 
ation; upon it are based Barnabas and the 
“‘ first recension of the ‘Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,’ which differed little from the Jewish re- 
cension.” (Evidently a slip here, as Harnack 
contends above, that the first Christian recen- 
sion, ‘differing little from the Jewish,” and 
comprising only the ‘‘Two Ways,” was not 
known under the pame of the * Teaching of 
the Apostles.”) Upon this were based the Latin 
Version, the Ecclesiastical Canons, and the second 
recension of the “ Teaching ” (should read first, 
according to his own contention in the text), 
and upon the last our present “‘ Teaching” and 
the Apostolic Constitutions, Bk. VII. 

1X. The Importance of the ‘*Teaching,” 

X. A brief review of the most important lit- 
erature upon the subject. 

Harnack appends the Greek text of* the 
“Teaching,” which is apparently the same as in 
his first edition with the single exception of 
the substitution of yevyydevra for yevurdey 
in II, 2—a reversion to the text of the Constanti- 
nople manuscripts. Here follows an attempted 
reconstruction of the Jowish ‘“‘Two Ways,” which 
agrees in the main with that of Warfield (in his 
articlein the Bib, Sac., January, 1886, of which 
Harnack speaks in very high terms) though 





differing from it in many points of greater or 
lees importance. In most of these points it is 
seen that Harnack places higher value than 
Warfield does upon the testimony of Barnabas. 








Scicuce. 


Tue disease known as the Black Rot in grapes, 
bas been determined to be the resuit of the at- 
tack of a small fungus, allied to that which pro- 
duces the knot in the branches of the plum. 
Mr. Scribner refers to it as Physalaphora 
Bidwellii. The disease was first noted as being 
particularly destructive in Southern Ohio in 
1848, and the faogus which produced it, first 
described by Dr. Engelmann in the Transactions 
of the Academy of St. Louis, in 1861. It has 
spread to all the grape-growing states east of the 
Mississippi, and is spreading beyond, being de- 
structive now in Kansas. It usually appears 
when the berries are two-thirds or nearly 
wholly grown. A livid brown spot appears on 
one side, eventually covering the berry, the 
berry finally appearing rotten, though main- 
taining its normal form. Eventually small 
black pustules appear from the part first af- 
fected, and finally cover the whole surface of 
the berry. It takes from one to five days to 
effect these transitions. As soon as the berry 
exhibits any sign of the malady, the mycelium 
under a microscope may be detected traversing 
the cells, at frequent points beneath the cuticle 
some of the threads abruptly terminating in 
order to form the vesicles designed to contain the 
spores. These vesicles are of the usual two 
sexual characters. In the pycnidia or repro- 
ductive cysts, the spores are found at the apex 
of short threads, The spores escape through 
an opening at the apex of the pycnidia; the 
spores germinate in water in the space of thrce 
or four hours, and these furm the plant, as the 
mycelium might be termed. The spermatia, by 
analogy perform the duties of pollen, but have 
been known to germinate and produce filaments 
of the appearance of mycelial tbreads. It is 
suspected that the fungus is only a stage or 
development of some other fungus at present 
unknown. Besides this method of reproduc- 
tion, berries that fall to the ground produce 
conidioferous filaments, and the conidia pro- 
duce mycelia asin the other case, The fungus 
bas in all four kinds of reproductive bodies. 
The fungus remains over the winter in the form 
of mycelium in the berries, or falling in the 
earth. Persistence in gathering or burning the 
infested berries might possibly eradicate the 
pest, if the parasite does not make its home 
in the young growing wood as well as in the 
berries. In some cases the trimmings of the 
immature branches are burned also. From 
whence this great pest t> the grape-grower 
emerged is yet a mystery. Science, however, is 
getting close on its heels. It has shown what 
it is, and how immense numbers of its forces 
may be successfully attacked, and though the 
whole of the true inwardness of the enemy has 
not yet been laid bare, the practical grape 
grower has cause to be thankful for the work 
that has been done. Professor Scribner, who 
has been for the past year studying the diseases 
of plants under the Department of Agriculture, 
has furnished most of these interesting facts. 





....The enormous increase in the use of 
pure wooland hair goods brought about by 
the labors of Dr. Jaeger, makes it important 
to be able to test the adulteration of animal 
fibers with vegetable. H. Molisch suggests 
the following method as reliable and very deli- 
cate : About 0,01 gram of the fiber to be tested, 
which has been well boiled out and washed 
with water, toreduce the size and impurities, 
is placed in a test-tube with lec of water and 
two drops of an alcvholic 15-2” per cent. solu- 
tion of »—Naphthol. An equal volume of 
concentrated sulphuric acid is then added. If 
the fiber is animal, a yellow or brownish-red 
color is produced, but if of a vegetable nat- 
ure, the cellulose, the carbobydrates and glu- 
eosides are converted by the acid into sugar, 
aud then at once give the characteristic col- 
oration which that substance produces, and 
which is deep blue. At the same tiie the 
fiber dissolves during the shaking. 


....M. Rambaud estimates the area of the 
French “colonies,” or possessions, at 1,800,000 
kilometres, including the Congo districts, Mad- 
agascar! and Tonkin, or Tonquin. The popu- 
lation, excluding the utterly unknowao numbers 
of the French part of the Congo Basin, is esti- 
mated at twenty-four millions and a half, allow- 
ing twelve millions for Tonkin. 


....The painting of the floors of the Aus- 
trian garrisons has been followed by an ab- 
sence of dust, formerly retained in the cracks, 
and bya diminution io irritative diseases of 
the eyes. It is now much easier to clean the 
rooms, and parasites have almost disap- 
peared. 


..+-Gelatine is used in parts of the Westto 
adulterate butter, giving consistency and 
cheap weight. 





Scusol xn College. 


Mr. Moopy’s schools in Northfield were started 
some seven years ago. Returning from his suc- 
cessful evangelistic work abroad, and selecting 
as bis permanent home the place of his birth, 
Northfield, Mass., his first thought was that his 
native place called for some effort on his part. 
Feeling the great disadvantage he had labored 
under all his life from a lack of early education, 
which he has only overcome by hard study in 
after years, he decided to organize a school for 
his neighbors. As this plan took shape its di- 
ménsions grew. First, he opened his own bome 
for a few young ladics, and thus started his 
young ladies’ boarding-school. Next, he erected 
a modest building across the way; then East 
Hall was built at a cost of $30,000 ; next followed 
Frederick Marquand Hall, costing $60,000, the 
gift of Mr. D. W. McWilliams, residuary legatee 
of the Marquand estate; next followed Svone 
Hail. A new Library building is now in proc- 
esa of erection to cost $20,000, the gift of Mr. 
James Talcott, of New York, and an additional 
dormitory, costing a like amount, the gift of 
D. M. Weston, of Boston. Two additional! frame 
houses are being fitted up for dormitories. 
These facilities will afford accommodation for 
about 300 young ladies. The school now num- 
bers_over 200 pupils. The school buildings oc- 
cupy 250 acres, which are beautifully laid out in 
park and woodland, traversed by a romantic 
glen, called Bonar Glen. An artificial Jake of 
some three acres for rowing and skating has 
been provided at a cost of $4,000, a gift of Mr. 
John Wanamaker, of Poiladelpbia, Mt. Her- 
mon, the school for young men, is about two 
miles from Northfield. It is beautifully situ- 
ated on the west bank of the Connecticut River, 
and consists of 400 acres, purchased at a cost of 
$12,500. This school was started with a gift of 
$25,000 from Mr. Hiram Camp, of New Haven. It 
was opened in the old farm building with the ad- 
dition of a wooden building for a recitation hall. 
Next four brick buildings were erected and a 
large dining-hail. But soon the school exceedea 
the proportion of these buildings, and Crossley 
Hall and a new dining-hall were erected, with 
accommodations for over 200 additional stu- 
dente, and with balls for cbapel; library, 
museum, etc. Over 500 young men and young 
women, representing a dozen different nation- 
alities, are now being trained in these schools, 
in which a leading feature of every course is the 
study of the Bible and practical Christian work. 
Both schools are chartered and are under the 
control of efficient Boards of Trustees and Mana- 
gers. Mr. Moody hasan advisory supervision 
of them, and when not engaged in evangelistic 
work, delivers lectures on Bible study and prac- 
tical Christian work five times each week. His 
vacations, and any leisure he may have from 
his active work elsewhere, is given to their man- 
agement. He has expended nearly $500,000 in 
the purchase of grounds, erection of buildings, 
and the equipment of the schools, This money 
has been received chiefly in gifts of large 
amounts from friends of Mr. Moody, which has 
been supplemented by smaller gifts from very 
many interested in his work. The school for 
young men is designed not only to give the 
benefits of education to young men of moderate 
means, but to train young men for missionaries, 
evangelists and Christian workers. It is not 
designed to supplant the Theological Seminary, 
or to turn out a lot of second-class preachers, 
but the purpose is to send out each year a large 
number of young men well educated, and thor- 
oughly trained to do such Christian work as 
they may be fitted for and may be open to them. 
So, too, with the Young Ladies’ Seminary. It 
is designed not only to place within the reach 
of young ladies of moderate means, a good edu- 
cation, but also to train them for miseionaries, 
teachers, and useful Christian women. The en- 
tire expense, in either institution, is placed at 
the moderate sum of $100 a year, which amount 
is far below the actual cost. Butas the num- 
ber of students increaser, the deficiency for 
each scholar will be materially reduced. The 
income from this endowment fund which is 
now asked, is to provide for such deficiency as 
may arise each year, for the permanent better- 
ment of the schools, and for assisting deserving 
young men and young women who may desire 
to become Christian workers, in securing an 
education and training for their work. 


...-The Association of Collegiate Alumpz, 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston, which has issued 
some valuable tracts on the subject of the health 
of young women in college, now proposes to 
collect statistics in regard to the conditions of 
life of young girls, between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen, in preparatory schools. It is 
believed that the low standard of health among 
female students is largely due to lack of physical 
training, and to disregard of the laws of health 
before the age at which girls enter college. It 
is hoped that the investigation now undertaken 
will lead to valuable results. Bianks are to be 
sent to parents and gpesoen sing Bacay “ — 
may be kept for each o 8 v» 
exenclen, ee ‘chats wuabda, to bo of 
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Music. 


From the outset, the Symphony Society 
have shown taste and discretion in the 
making-up of their programs. Dr. Damrosch 
was very solicitous that a special standard of in- 
terest should be kept in view. Those who have 
later bai the matter in their care have almost 
invariably arranged programs attractive as 
well as dignified and becoming. In this respect 
the Society’s example may advantageously be 
imitated. The orchestra (practically the opera 
band) is in extraordinary good form this year. 
What with its excellent playing on Saturday and 
what with a noteworthy program the Society’s 
fourth concert was a delightful musical inci~ 
dent. The Ocean Symphony of Rubinstein is 
not often heard here, for obvious reasons ; and 
its repetition until last Saturday had not oc- 
curred for about three years. Mr. Damrosch 
wisely omits the new and decidedly superfluous 
“Storm” movement which the composer re- 
cently wrote and interpolated into a work suffi- 
ciently long and picturesque without it. The 
Symphony was played in its familiar form. The 
performance was broad, majestic and occasion- 
ally brilliant in effect. The opening Allegro 
and the Finale in particular, received an im- 
pressive interpretation that had a visible effect 
onthe large audience, and elicited much deserved 
applause. The other numbers of the program 
were Von Weber's ‘‘ Oberon” Overture ; some of 
Gluck’s captivating ballet music; a Symphonic 
Poem ‘The Minstrel’s Curse” by Dr. Von 
Biilow, that certainly is a vastly more melodious 
and feeling piece of work than we ever expected 
to lay to his credit ; and an air from Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch’s Biblical cantata ‘‘Sulamitbh,” sung 
by Miss Brandt. Not only did Mies Brandt 
sing with much dramatic fervor, but it is a con- 
cert piece which admirably suits her voice and 
style, and she will do well to avail herself of it 
in future. She was recalled several times, The 
eoncert for many reasons was one to be remem- 
bered by all present with plesure and even en- 
thusiaem. Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted. 

.. After forty-one nights and sixicen matinées 
upon the splendid artistic and financial succese, 
of which comment is at this date needless, the 
German Opera closes its door next week, until 
autump. On Monday night Mr. Schott, a most 
valuable addition to the company in his ability 
to assume the brunt of the heavy work, sang in 
“Die Walkiire” with more than hia familiar 
power and passion—a representation of Sieg- 
mund which compares honorably with Niemann’s 
For next week's. final representations the an- 
nouncements are— Monday, ‘Tannhaiiser” ; 
Wednesday, ‘*Le Prophéte”; and Savurday, 
Rienzi,” Mr. Schott singing in each; while 
the farewell night, next Friday, will be appro- 
priately marked by ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” with 
Mr. Alvary, Mrs. Fischer, Mrs. Seid]-Krauss and 
Miss Brandt in their usuul leading roles. On the 
conclusion of their engagements several of the 
artists are going totravel in this country for 
some weeks either for pleasure, business, or 
both. 


...-The Boston Symphony Society’s firat con- 
cert in Steinway Hall, on Monday, calls for a 
much more extended notice than we can in the 
present issue give it. The advent here of this 
efficient and widely known organization, which 
has done so much for music in the city where it 
is centered and throughout all New England, 
has been a project of great interest to New York 
musical people, especially in critical circles. 
There was a representative and most attentive 
andience in Steinway Hall on Monday night, 
and an entente cordiale between hearers and 
players that was pleasant and beneficial to all 
concerned, There are some seventy-five musi- 
cians in Mr. Gericke’s band, all carefully picked 
out, many of them long identified with Boston 
concerts, and some of them almost as familiar 
to New York. The conductor, Mr. Gericke, had 
selected for his first program the “ Oberon” 
Overture, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, Hiindel’s 
‘* Largo,” and the Fifth Symphony, all familiar 
friends to us. The soloist was the effi- 
cient concert-master of the band, Mr. 
Fraoz Kweisel. The concert went forward 
rapidly and smoothly, and with a great deal of 
applause from a large house. The general im- 
pression made by the performance of the or- 
chestral selections, especially after hearing the 
Fifth Symphony, was thoroughly complimentary 
to the musicians and their accomplished con- 
ductor. Certain characteristics naturally 
brought out discussions and comparisons, which 
we propose to say more about after the next 
concert of the course. Concerning the high 
state of training whieh Mr. Gericke’s band ex- 
hibits, and the unanimity and intelligence of 
feeling he has infused into it, there is no doubt. 
His leadership has been a great thing for the 
Symphony Orchestra, and we are glad to see 
Boston appreciate it, and in no small measure 
to indorse it ourselves. 





--+«Musical matters which we cannot more 


which special matter is reserved, are the ap- 
prosching five weeks of the American Opers at 








the Metropolitan ; the production at La Scala of 
Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” and its presumptive merits and 
demerits ; the movement on foot in the Roman 
Catholic Church, at last to take the kind of 
music sung in its churches sharply in hand and 
remedy some flagrant abuses ; the coming produc- 
tion here of the Gilbert Sullivan ‘‘ Ruddigore” ; 
a brief discussion of the Tonic Sol-Fa ques- 
tion, and the expediency of the advance of that 
system in America on which we have been asked 
to say something ; and further reference to the 
**Agnes von Hohenstaufen” matter, stated in 
full by us last week, which has been received 
with very cordial interest in various directions. 


Personalities, 


Tue will of the late Gen. Durbin Ward, of 
Ohio, contains the following: “I give and be- 
queath to my beloved niece, Ella Ward,my father’s 
family Bible and his Book of Common Prayer as 
the most touching family remembrance I can 
give, and to her my last bequest, except to my 
dearly beloved wife, is made to remind her that 
she stands next to my wife in my heart’s affec- 
tion. I give and bequeath to her also in trast, 
my jewel-mounted sword (so highly prized be- 
cause given me by the privates of my old regi- 
ment),with the injunction that she shall deliver 
it to her oldest son, should she ever be blessed 
with one, and if he should die, to the next old- 
est in successiop, and with it the charge from 
me to never draw it in a bad cause, and to never 
leave it sheathed should a good one require its 
aid ; and command bim also to send it down to 
posterity to the oldest son in .the direct line so 
long as any Ward blood can wield a sword, until 
that blessed time shall come when all swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares.” 











...-Lt is tolerably plain that the bomb thrown 
over the footlights of the San Francisco Opera 
House, last week, was not intended for Mme, 
Patti-Nicolini but Mr. Flood, the rich capitalist, 
who sat in a proscenium box. No harm was 
done except to the half-crazy unfortunate who 
committed the act, and is nowin safe keeping. 


....The Budapester Tagblatt announces that 
the celebrated Arminius Vambery, one cf its 
editors, will accept the invitation extended to 
him to visit England and lecture in the English 
cities on the possibilty of a war between Eng- 
land and Russia in Central Asia, and its proba- 
ble results, 


....The Duc de Nemours has sold his mansion 
in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, Paris, to M. 
Maurice Ephrussi, the rich Jew banker, for 
3,400,000 france. Property owners in New York 
will be interested in comparing values of 
fashionable residence territory abroad. 


....In person Archbishop Corrigan is short» 
dark-haired, and gray-eyed, a trifle thickset, but 
not inclined to fatness, holds bis head slightly 
bent, and hasa grave and dignified speech, walk 
and manner. He wears spectacles, and is in 
only the early forties, as to age. ’ 


...'*Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett,” says 
the Washington Post, “arrived at her home, 
No. 1,734 K Street, from New York, on Friday 
morning, and will remain for the winter and 
spring. Her health we are glad to be able to 
record as very much improved.” 


....Mme. Christine Nilsson’s marriage to the 
Comte de Miranda, was set down for Tuesday 
last, at Mentone. The only guests asked were 
the Consuls of Sweden and Spain and three or 
four intimate personal friends in the place, 


.-..-Mrs. H. C, Meredith, of Cambridge City, 
Ind., is known as the ‘‘cattle queen” of that 
particular state. She took up the business of 
her husband, General Meredith, at his death. 


...-The oldest woman in Ohio is Mrs. Nancy 
Allison Frost, of Lowell, who was born October 
22d, 1784, and is still vigorous and able to walk 
about ber house and yard without aid. 


...-Ex-President Mark Hopkins has had a 
hand or ‘voice in the education of all except 
thirty-one of the (nearly) .wo thousand living 
graduates of Williams College. « 


.«--Daniel O’Connell’s old ‘house and furni- 
ture are having a narrow escape from bankruot 
sale, through the financial ill-luck of the pres- 
ent resident and owner. 


...-A portrait of Dr. Leopold von Ranke has 
been placed in the reading-room of the Royal 
Library of Berlin, just opposite the likenesses 
of Newton and Locke, 


....Gen, Thomas Brady, whose name will be 
remembered in the Star Route astronomy, is 
said to be in entire prostration of health. 


--»-Next year the Mikado will order English 
to be adopted as the second language in Japan, 
Chinese having been abandoned. 


--».Ex-President Andrew D. White has given 
to Cornell University his magnificent historical 
library of 30,000 volames. 
to @ post on the Osnadian Pacific Railway, 


--+. Definition of a ladies luncheon: giggle, 


gabble, gobble. 


®@ | ...No one has ever been able to hear the bark 
of a dog-wood tree. 





...- Tf Canada doesn’t keep quiet we'll cashier 
her.—N. Y. Journal. 


*....Pat hit it about right when he spoke of 
the church Sociable as the ‘‘ So-shyable.”’ 


..--Some claim that the pulley is the oldest 
mechanical invention, but probably the crowbar 
has a pryer claim.— Texas Siftings. 


. ‘*We will now sing the 320th hymn,” said 
the minister at the close of a pathetic funeral 
sermon. “It was a favorite of the remains.” 


..-eThe Boston Herald says the question of 
the hour is, ‘‘ How’s your coal bin?’ Our coal 
has bin all right, but is now out.—Lowell Cou- 
rier. 


....Small Boy: “Mamma, Colonel Jones has 
a wooden arm. Guess which one?” Mamma 
(politely guesses the wrong one). Small Boy: 
“Wrong, guess again?” — Tid- Bits, 


...-A report comes from a Southern town 
that a colored clergyman of the place recently 
prayed that the indelicate might be made deli- 
cate, the intemperate temperate, and the in- 
dustrious dustrious.”— The Sun. 


....1f a man were in such a physical condi- 
tion that a doctor could feel justified in telling 
him that he was about 15 per cent. from all 
right, he would still have éhe satisfaction of de- 
claring himself as sound as a trade dollar.— 
Puck. 

...»The man who was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth is now looking about for 
something to eat with the spoon.— Lowell Citizen. 
Let him try a New England doughnut. If he 
swallows that first, the spoon will go down more 
easily. 


.... Editing a paper,— Country Editor (to sub- 
scriber): ‘' Yes; it requires brains to edit a 
newspaper and make a success of it,” Sub- 
scriber: ‘IL s’pose it does. Howisthe Bugle 
doing now?” Country Editor (with a sigh): 
“ Not very well.”— Harper's Bazar. 


.... Tramp; “Bay, Sis! is your pop editor o’ 
the Bugtown Clarion?” Sis: ‘“Thav’s what 
they call him in these parts.” Tramp: “ Well, 
jes’ ask him if he don’t want to hire an ex- 
perienced man jest off a New York daily to 
swear to the circulation.” — Judge. 


.... Organist: ** All wrong, all wrong. The 
bass and tenor should be pianissimo,.” Bass 
and Tenor: ‘‘ That's so; weforgot.” Organist : 
‘*And the soprano and aito should be forte,” 
Soprano and Allo (indignantly): “ Humph! 
Forty? Well, you better send for our grand- 
mothe r.”—Omaha World, 


-.--Mrs. Wayback (pointing out one of 
Buffalo Bili’s cowboy ): ** What’s that, John?” 
Mr. Wayback (who is cognizant of the perils of 
a great city): ‘‘Hush, Mariar; don’t ye say a 
word, That musé be one of them broncho 
steerers what the newspapers says cheats people 
out o’ money.”’—The Sun, 


...-A hard-up looking man, who bad accosted 
a citizen on Canal Street for ten cents, was 
answered with: ‘See here, didn’t you ask me 
fora dime only three days ago?” “I believe I did, 
sir; but dothe very best [ can, I can’t keep my 
expenses down to less than three and one-third 
cents per day. Y_ur dime is all gone.” — Wall 
Street News. 


.... Woman (to tramp); “You might saw a 
httie wood for that nice dinner.” Tramp (re- 
proachfully): “Madam, you ought not to throw 
temptation in the way of a poor man.” Woman: 
“Temptation?” Tramp: “Yer, madam. If I 
were to saw 60m* wood, the chances are I would 
carry off the saw. I’m an honest man now, 
and | want to stay so.” — Harper’s Bazar. 


COST OF TOMBSTONE DESIGNS, 


From an Advertisement in the Boston Herald, 
Weeping angel, age 10, fine finish......... $45 to $75 


Weeping angel, with wings............... to 90 
Weeping angel, age 16..............seeee- 55 to 85 
Weeping angel, with wings............+4. 75 to 100 
Adult angel, with or without wings...... 90 to 150 
Adult angel, With OFT... ....-.csecseeeeee 100 to 200 
Greek gods, demigods and muses (mourn- 

IMG BETIOS). coc crcccscsccccccccccccecs 150 to 250 
Recording angel (with book).............. 200 to 300 


....Biblical Research in the rural districts, 
honest and sincere as it may be, sometimes 
leads to strange conclusions, as the following 
incident, which we know to be true, will show: 
An old mountaineer, discussing the subject of 
baptism with some Baptist friends, contended 
that there was no authority in the Bible for 
baptism as practiced by the Baptists nor any 
other denomination of Christians. ‘‘ What does 
the Scripter say?” he exclaimed, in the heat of 
his argument; “‘ He that believes and ez bap-~ 
tized skal] be saved.’ Now, what does that ez 





mesn?” 


Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

CLARK, A. W., York, removes to Omaha, Neb. 

DUNN, L. A., D.D., Marshall, Mich, resigns, 

HOYE, J. T., Paoli, Kan., resigns. 

HALSEY, R. L., Freeport, Ill, accepts call to 
York, Neb. 

IRVINE, C. H., East Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 

LEONARD, T. 8., Charlotte, Mich., resigns, 

STONE, J. Warp, Novi, Mich., resigns. 

STOTI, Antuur, Bedford, Iowa, regigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ABLEIT, J. C., inst. in Hudsonville, Mich., 
January 18th, 
it, A. H., Springtield, accepts call to Elgin, 
1. 


BELL, W. 8., Eden, Dak., accepts call to be- 
come 8. 8. missionary in Southern Dakota, 

BERLE, A. A., Oberlin Seminary, called to Ame 
herst, O. 

BROOKS, C. 8 , Putnam, Conn., called to Roll- 
stone ch., Fitchburg, Mass, 

BURNS, C.E., called to Stanton, Mich, 

CHEW, James, Fresno, Cal., accepts call to Auk- 
land, New Zealand. 

CHILDS, 't. D., Fowler City, calledto Crooked 
Creek, Kan. 

DAVIS, W. V. W., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

FOSTER, Festus, New Haven, Conn., begins 
work at Kiowa, Kan., April Ist, 

HACK, Roti T., Bangor Seminary, supplies 
at North Belfast, Me. 

HARRIS, D. F., Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 

HARRIS, T. J., ord. in South Hero, Vt., Feb- 
ruary 2d. 

HARBIS, SHELDON A,, Beecher, accepts call to 
Byron, Ill, 

KARPENSTEIN, Joun Henry, ord. in Adams, 
Mass., January 30th. 

KAUFMAN, W. H., ord. in Cedar Rapids Ia., 
February lst. 

KAYE, A. U., accepts call to Grand Haven, 
Micb. 

KEEP, Exisna A . Andover Seminary, will sup- 
ply at Andoverand East Andover, N. H., the 
coming year. 

LAMPREY, Henry P., Acworth, N. H., resigns. 

LINCOLN, W. E., Dover, Kan., resigns, 

PALMER, O. A., Westmoreland, Kan.,, resigns, 

PINKERTON, Apams, Arena, Wis., resigns. 

REID, Tuomas J., Anoka, Minn., resigns, 

ROBERTS, W. G., Hudson, accepts call to Rich- 
mond, Mich. 

SKINNER, C, L., West Brooksville, Me., resigns. 

SWING, A. T., has entered upon his labors at 
Cortlandt, N. Y. 

TASKER, J. O., ord. in Columbus, Neb., January 
19th, 

TENNEY, Marcus D,, Neosho Falls, Kan., re- 


signs. 
THOMAS, Wi114m A., called to become settled 
pastor at Conway, Mats. 
THURSTON, T. W., called to supply at‘Hope, 
Dak., for a year. 
WHITTAKER, Joun W., Hartford Seminary, ac- 
. cepts cali to Sanford Street ch., Springfield 
Mass. 
LUTH ERAN, 
BOWERS, A. J., Salem, Penn., removes to 
Floyd C, H., Floyd Oo., Va. 
GRAICHEN, J. G., Hays Oity Mission, Kan., 
resigna. 
KAESSMAN, ©. F. A., removes to 1000 N, 
Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ARMSTRONG, A. C., ord. pastor in Fourteenth 
St. ch., N. Y. City. 

BARROWS, C. D., Clinton, accepts call to 
Oswego, N. Y. 

BRACE, J. C., Peoria, Ill., called to Franklin, 
Penn. 

CROZIER, R. H., Sardir, Mo., accepts call to 
Monroe, La. 

DAVIS, W. V. W., Euclid Ave, ch., Cleveland, 
O , accepts call to Worcester, Mags. 

HENDERSON, J. G., Graham, removes to 
Denton, Tex. 

HIBBEN, J. Garer, Peoria, Ill, called to Cham- 
bersourg, Penn. . 

HUTLCHINSON, 8. G., called to Ciinton Street 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn, 

MATTESON, Cuarues G., First ch., West Troy, 
resigns, called to Oneonta, N. Y, 

NORTHROP, Henry D., accepts call to Ridley 
Park, Penn. 

ROBERTSON, J. L., Cooperstown, removes to 
Hadley, Penn. 

STRAUS, J., inst. pastor in Batavia, O., Jan, 
28th, 


STRANGE, F. G., Seattle, W. T., resigns. 

THOMSON, E. W., Kirkwood, LiL, removes to 
Lebanon, Ky. 

VAN DYKE, Pavt, Brooklyn, called to Geneva, 
N. Y¥, 

WILLS, Davin, Jr., Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Irvington, N. J. 

WILLS, Davin, D.D., called to North Tenth 
Street ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WOODS, Wayman, called to Delta, O. 

WRIGHT, J. P., Prairie Home, accepts call to 
Robinson, Palestine, and Beckwith Prairie, 
IL 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARTLETT, F. W., accepts call to John’s St. 
ch., Williamstown, 

COLTON, Cuaries W., died recently in Pine 
Meadow, Uonn, 

MASSIAG, J. B., appointed for six months’ duty 
at Annapolis, Md. 

PHILLIPS, W. H., appointed for temporary 
duty at Cakland, Md. 


WILCOXSON, Trtorny, died recently in New 





Haven, Vonn., aged 69, 


~ ~ 
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The Sunday-school, 


‘LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 27TH, 


DESTRUCTION OF SODOM.—Gex. xix, 26 
—15. 


Norgs.—" Thy two daughters which are here.” 
—Apparently the two who were engaged to the 
two “‘sons-in-law ” spoken of before, but who 
were not yet married to them. * Without 
the city ”*—All the houses were compact within 
the city walls, and none outside.———‘‘ The 
Plain.’ — The capital letter indicates that 
this is what the broad valley of the Jordan was 
called. **My lord.” —Equivalent to sir. 
“Lest evil overtake me.”—Perhaps he 
feared robbery in the unprotected open coun- 
try of the mountains. No one will sleep, with 
his family especially, outside a city walls un- 
protected, if postible———“ My soul shall 
live."—That is, I shall live-———* Zoar.”— 
Meaning A Little Ore. The city is supposed to 
have been near the southern end of the Dead 
Bea. ** Brimstone and fire.” —Not necessa- 
rily the} chemical substance brimstone, but a 
supernatural destruction by fire, whether by 
volcanic action, or by a conflagration of gas or 
bitumen at the ‘‘slime-pits” from which the 
‘* pitch,” or bitamen, or *‘siime,” or coal oil, by 
whatever name it may be called, was taken. 
Doubtless the Dead Sea was there long before, 
and there is no evidence or likelihood that the 
cities are beneath the water.———‘ His wife 
looked back.” —Not merely turned her head, but 
stopped, lingered, perhaps turned back,——— 
‘* A pillar of salt.’"—She was killed while she 
waited, and became covered over with an in- 
crustation of some sort. 

Instruction.—There are times when all one 
can do is to shake the dust off his feet and leave 
the wicked. Those were Christ’s orders in refer- 
ence to those who refused to receive his disciples 
after they had been warned. It will not do to 
stay in bad company too long, even to reform 
them. There came a iime when God would be 
patient with Sodom no longer, and Lot had to 
leave it. Keep out of bad company, You may 
warn them, but don’t stay with them. 

He “lingered.” That was dangerous. He 
had lived in Sodom ao long that he had got to 
love it. He did not want to leave it. Evil com- 
munications had almost corrupted his good 
manners, Don’t hang around bad places, 
Hurry from them, There is death there. 

Many a man has been destroyed because he 
kept bad company. They have been consumed 
in the iniquity of other people. One man’s sin 
drags down others besides himself. That isthe 
reason for getting out of their company. 

The Lord is merciful. He takes us by the 
hand, as he did Lot’s family, and saves us from 
destruction. Let us hold his hand and we shall 
be safe. 

A thorough and complete escape from tempta- 
tion and sin is more than most folks want. They 
do not want to eecape clear to the mountains, 
[f they can’t have Sodom they would like Zoar. 
They will give up, if they must, one sin, but 
cling to another, saying: “Is it not a little 
one?” It is not safe to stay in even the smaliest 
city of the Plain of sin ; escape to the mountaips. 

Abraham’s prayer for Sodom was heard as 
long as he prayed; only he did not pray long 
enough, So even Low's prayer for Zoar was 
heard, although there was not one righteous 
maniait. The prayer of the good may save the 
wicked, 

Sodom and Gomorrah are not the only places 
that God has had to destroy for their wicked- 
ness. It was so with the antediluvian world. 
It was so with Jerusalem and Nioevehb and Baby- 
lon, It was so wih the great empires of old, 
They perished because they were corrupt. Oar 
own country will perish for only one cause, if it 
perishes at all, and that is because it becomes 
corrupt. 

But our country is not becoming more and 
more corrupt. It is bad enough, and we must 
fight hard enough to conquer the evil; but we 
are conquering it. The world 1s becoming bet- 
ter, and there ia no present evicence that the 
country is likely to perish for the sin of its peo- 
ple. But that is no reason why we should not 
labor hard to preserve it by cultivating the virt- 
ue of ite citizens. ‘ 

The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire was no more an indication of the divine 
displeasure than was the capture of Rome or of 
Jerusalem. One may be natural and the other 
supernatural, but that makes no difference, 
A people that loses morality loses manhood and 
cannot protect itself from its enemies, 

Lot’s wife started right, and then looked 
back and perished. Many a man does that. 
He puts his hand to the plow and looks back, 
It were better for such that they had never been 


born, Let your consecration be perfect. Hav- 
ing begun a good work let God fioisn it in you. 
Look forward and not backward. 

A Christian choice must be a whole-hearted 
chuice. Lateverytuing be left behind. One 
may suffer. One may have to leave much stuff 
in Sodom to be burned up. No matter; let it 
burn. Isis better to let it burn and save you 
lite, than it is to linger and go back for it and 
then die. 

















Missions. 


Mz, Parure Darezs, of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, who has just gone out to 
Kinshassa, Stanley Pool, gives an account of t 
conversion of a native servant-boy who attended 
on him: 

**Lo and I were thrown a good deal together ; and 
at night in the tent, when everything was settled 
up, we talked together a good bit about God afid 
his Son. There was always the uttermost natural- 
ness and freedom in all that we said. It was he 
more than I who led our chats round from things in 
general to God and salvation. I never said any- 
thing to him to make him declare himself a Chris- 
tian, but preferred to wait and let careful instrac- 
tion bear its own fruit. I shall never forget the de- 
cisive night. We had an hour or two’s talk with the 
carriers, which Lo carried on for me with great 
earnestnesss. By nine o’clock they ha4 all gone 
out to sieep, and, as usual, Lo and I had a little 
qulet talk between ourselves, only, instead of grad- 
ually settliog down to sleep, he made more anxious 
inquiries than I had ever heard him make before 
about salvation, asking me to teach him. He told 
me he wanted to serve God and do right. He 
seemed to want more to be saved from sin—from 
sin itself—than from its punishment. He snowed 
go much knowledge of God and of sin, that I felt 1 
must do all I could to help him to be really converted 
that night. As he leaned over the side of my bed 
and took my hand,I put my arms around him and 
drew him to me, and I could feel al! his frame trem- 
bling and his breast throbbing, not with hysterical 
excitement, but with intense emotion ; in fact we 
were both so quiet, that any one half asleep would 
not have heard us. For long intervals, we could 
neither of us speak at all, bat we both prayed, and 
as I thought of things that might be belpful I spoke 
to him. We went on in this way till midnight, 
when we lay down again,he possessing the new neart 
which he was longing for. Every one that asketh 
receiveth, and with all his heart ne had that night 
asked salvation and sought the Saviour. He is only 
aboy. I have loved him for along time, and all the 
more now; and as his failings and weaknesses much 
resemble mine at his age, I may be able to help him 
till he has developed a strong Christian character.” 


.... The Rey. R. P, Ashe, ef the Church Mis- 
sionary Society's Mission in Uganda, Central 
Africa, arrived in London last month. He left 
Mr. Mackay very reluctantly, and he is ready to 
go back again to Africa whenever the Commit- 
tee are willing to send him. Meantime he 
hopes to accomplish something for Uganda in 
the way of securing freedom for the mission- 
aries to go backward and forward, and for the 
people to learn to read and embrace Cbristian- 
ity. Hehas appealed to the public to care as 
much for Mr. Mackay and hie African Chris- 
tians as for Emin Pasha and his African Mo- 
hammedans, and expresses a hope that Mr, Stan- 
ley, besides relieving Emin Pasha might visit 
Uganda and try to influence the young king to 
treat both white men and his own people better. 
Mr. Ashe’s accounts show that the number of 
Christians in Uganda, and the number massa- 
cred has been underestimated. More than two 
hundred have been baptized by the C, M. 8. 
missionaries, and probably a like number by 
the Roman Catholic priests; but many bun- 
dreds besides have learned to read, and the Rco- 
manist converts read the papers issued by the 
OC. M. 8. Mission. Of the lads burnt to death 
atthe capital, the majority were Romanists, 
Mr. Ache thinks that some two bundred per- 
sons who were more or less adverents of one or 
other ofthe mirsions were put to death alto- 
gether, and a large sumber of these were at- 
tached to the C. M. 8. Mission, but of the bap- 
tized Christians of the C, M. 8., only twelve are 
certainly known to be dead. 





....A table of statistics published in Catholic 
Missions shows that there are in the varivus 
provinces of China, 483 403 Catholic Christians, 
471 European missionaries, 281 native priests, 
2,429 churches and chapels, of which 677 are in 
Nanking, 1,779 colleges and schools, with 25,219 
scholare, and 33 seminaries and 654 seminarists, 
In Uorea, Japan, Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Thibet there are 130 European and 15 native 
priests, 227 churches aud chapels, and 77,254 
Catholic Christiane. In tbe Indo-China 
peninsula there are 694; 286 Catholics, and in 
Logia 1,185,538 Ca:holics. Tne grand total for 
these Aslavic countries is 2,410,456 Catholics, 
2,639 missionaries and native priests, 7,298 
cuarches and cuapels, 4,469 coileges and schools, 
witb 112,359 scholars, and 76 seminaries with 
2,746 semiuariste. These countries are divided 
into 67 Vicari: tes apostolic, aod 4 prefectures 
apvstolic. Six of these vicariates are worked by 
the Jesuits. Most of them, however, are under 
the charge of miesionaries of tne Socie.y of 


Foreign Miseions of Paris and the Seminary of 
Foreign Missions of Mulan. 


-++»The bloody work of persecution against 
Catholic Christians continues in Tongking. A 
recent letter from the Vicar Apostolic of that 
province speaks of the destruction of four par- 
ishes out of six in a single district in West 
Tongking. The inbabitanis have all been mas- 
sacred. The parish of Keben was destroyed 
onee before, in 18:4, a third of its popuiation 
having beer slaughtered. Amopg the victims 
who were burnt at the stake was & native 
priest, Binety yearsof age. As long as he couid 
make himself beard be ¢exborted bis companions 
to repeut of their faults, forgive ther perse- 
cutors, aod submitto the will of God. In the 
recent massacre at Keben all the inhabitants 
were killed, 





Witerature, 


Che prompt mention in our ust of “Books 0f the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr puo- 
Ushers for al volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the gelectton Of work 
for further not ice. 


BRIGGS’S MESSIANIC PROPHECY.* 


Tue name Messianic Prophecy, as the 
autbor recognizes, does not altogether ade- 
quately describe the subject of this volume, 
which includes in its wide scope the Hope 
of Israel in all its forms; the ideal of well- 
being, individual and national, and all the 
widely different ways in which men of God 
from age to age looked for its realization. 
Of this larger hope Messianic Prophecy, 
strictly speaking, is but a branch, and in 
the Old Testament itself by no means the 
most important. The name has, however, 
acquired a conventional meanirg and use 
in Christian Theology, and as the proposed 
substitutes for it—for example: Prophecy 
of tbe Consummation of the Kingdom of 
God (von Orelli), are hardly more satisfac- 
tory, it is as well to abide by the word. 
The sub-title: ‘‘The Prediction of the Ful- 
fillment ofRedemption through theMessiah” 
(cf. p. 61), on the other hand, seems to « x- 
clude from the plan of the work that large 
class of prophecies the characteristic of 
which is, that in them the Salvation of 
Jehovah appears is no way mediated by 
human agency, but as the result of an im- 
mediate divine interposition. It does not 
really do so; but this isonly because Profes- 
sor Briggs shifts his standpoint from that of 
the predictions themselves to the New Tes- 
tument fulfillment, in the light of which 
we see that redemption is actually accom- 
plished only through Christ. 

But we may do full justice to the fulfill- 
ment without forcing upon the predictions 
themselves a meaning which they will not 
bear. It seems to us that the author has 
been here influenced, more than he per- 
haps is aware of, by those dogmatic con- 
ceptions from which he rightly wisbes to 
see Biblical theology completely and per- 
manently set free. This point of view is 
reflected in the treatment of the whole class 
of prophecies to which we have referred. 
They fall in his scheme under the category 
of predictions of the Divine Advent, aterm 
to which there are in our mind very seri- 
ous objections. On the one hand, it does 
not adequately describe the content of the 
prophecies in question; on the other, it 
carries with it, by inevitable implication, 
ideas which are entirely foreign to them. 

It is, however, a great merit of the book, 
as compared with its predecessors, espe- 
cially in English, that it is not ruled by a 
dogmatic or an apologetic purpose; it is 
not a Christology cf the Old Testament, 
nor a Demonstratio Hvangelica; it is not ‘‘a 
sword with which to smite the Jew or the 
intide), ora crutch fora feeble faith in Christ 
and Christianity” (Pref. vii). 1t has its end 
in itself, inthe juster knowledge of one cf 
the most interesting, and taken in alli its 
consequences, one of the most moment- 
ous phenomena in the history of religiuns. 
The question of fulfillment has been re- 
served for its proper place, in a future vol- 
ume on the Messianic idea of the New Tes- 
tament, in which the author proposes to 
show how far the ideal of the O.d Testa- 
ment 
** has been fulfilled by the first advent of the 
Messiah, and how far it remained unfulfilled 
and was taken up into New Testament Prophecy 
and carried on to a higher stage of cevelop- 
ment.” (Pref. p. viii.) 

This disposition of the matter has two 
advantages. It leaves the student of the 
Old Testament free to apply himself with a 
single eye, to his proper task, that of, find- 
ing out what these prophecies meant to 
those to whom they were delivered; on the 
other hand, it puts the New Testament use 
of them in the light of contemporary Jew- 
ish opiniou and expectation concerning the 
Messianic deliverance. The author has not 
cared to be wholly consistent in this mat- 
ter. Nor has be in his references to Chris- 
tian fulfillment always escaped the perils 

* MEss7aNIC PROPHECY, THE PREDICTION OF THE 
FULFILLMENT OF REDEMPTION THROUGH THE MEs- 
stag. A critical study of the Messianic Passages of 
the Old Testament ic the order of their development, 
By Cuaries Avevstus Baiees, D.D., Davenport 
Professor ot Habrew and the Cognave Languages in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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which are strewn so thick along the path 
of what Cheyne has somewhere proposed 
to call the Higher Exegesis—see page 130 
for example—but in the main he has ad- 
hered to his plan. 

The Messianic Prophecies of the Old 
Testament exhibit to us the unfolding 
through a period of several centuries, of 
an idea, or a group ofideas. To be under- 
stood they must be studied historically, not 
only in their relation to the times which 
gave them birth, but to the development of 
the idea of redemption. 

Such a study presupposes, therefore, the 
results of literary and historical criticism, 
by which we seek to fix the age of the— 
with few exceptions anonymous and un- 
dated—books of the Old Testament, or in 
the case of composite books, of the ele- 
ments of which they are composed. Pro- 
fessor Briggs is well known as a stout de- 
fender of the right and duty of his so-called 
‘Higher Criticism.” The conclusions to 
which his own studies in this field have led 
him are applied in the present volume to a 
specific problem, and in the application 
put to their severest test. 

In regard to the Pentateuch, he accepts 
the analysis, ‘‘ into four distinct narratives, 
with their distinct codes of legislation, 
the result of a century of study by the 
most famous critics of the age,” as an 
accomplished fact (p. 67). 

‘“* The differences of opinion among practical 
critics, and the difficulties in the analysis, are 
where they ought to be from the very nature of 
the case. Instead of disrroving the work of 
criticism, they are, therefore, an indirect evi- 
dence of its correctness.” 

These four narratives are not from the 
same hand. 

‘“*We have, by careful induction, gathered 
the theology of each of the documents by itself, 
and then compared them, and have found such 
a thorough-going difference, that it is simply 
impossible that they should have come from the 
tame original author” (p. 68). . 

On the other hand, the several codes, 
though they have passed through a series 
of later editings, which have enlarged and 
modified them in some respects, 

“give us essentially the divine instruction 
through the mediator Moses, in varied modes 
of representation and forms of codification” 
(p. 109 f.). 

This law, in some form, underlies all the 
subsequent history of religion in Israel. 

“Tbe prophetic ministry was fulfilled, as a 
rule, through the instruciions, written or un. 
written, in the hands of the people. It was 
only when these needed unfolding that Jahveh 
summoned a prophet to reveal his will, to in- 
crease and enlarge the material of the divine 
revelation. And, hence, no official prophet ap- 
peared in Israel untilSamuel . . . ” (p. 113), 

But in many particulars the law remained 
a dead letter. 

‘Tt bad been impossible to observe any of the 
Mosaic codes during the wandering in the 
wilderness. It was also impossible to realize 
the Mosaic ideal during the period of the 
Judges,” and “ little progress was made beyond 
the simplest requirements of the code of the 
covenant” (Exod. xx-xxiii, p. 121). 

But the tullest and most elaborate of these 
impracticable Mosaic codes is throughout 
a law of and for the desert, and applicable 
to the conditions of settled life only by the 
exercise of a good deal of ingenuity on the 
part of the Jewieh lawyers of later times. 
This is one of the most palpable difficulties 
of Professor Bciggs’s position. 

Of the prophets, Professor Briggs thinks 
that Isaiah xiii, xiv; xxxiv, xxxv; xl-)xvi 
date from the exile, the situation which they 
everywhere reflect. He is inclined to think 
that all these chapters are from tbe hand of 
the same prophet. From the early days of 
the exile isalso the apocalypse contained 
in Is. xxiv—xxvii. 

Zechariah ix-xi belongs to the age of 
Hezekiah; xii-xiv, however, is with Stade, 
regarded as post-exilic. 

Daniel consists of ‘‘a compilation of 
stories by a late hand, in which Daniel and 
his associates are the heroes of the exile,” 
to which is joined a collection of visions 
and dreams of Daniel. The book makes no 
claim to be the production of Daniel him- 
self; it was edited probably in the Macca- 
beansge. This is not todeny the histori- 
cal reality of its miracles and predictions 
** The internal character of the book is such 
as to prove its divine inspiration” (p.4117.), 

The author recognizes the affinity of He 
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brew prophecy to analogous phenomena in 
other religions, as wellas the characteris- 
tic differences. He rejects the naturalistic 
and the ultra-supernaturalistic explanations 
as alike untrue tothefacts. The revelation 
which comes in it , 
“is not external, mechanical or magical, but 
internal, spiritual and intelligent . . . through 
the enlightenment of the mind of the prophet, 
the stimulation of his moral na‘ure, the con- 
straining of bis will under the most sublime mo- 
tives, the assurance of his sou! that he is in pos- 
session of divine truth, and\that he is commis- 
sioned to declare it” (p. 14). 
This assurance may de illustrated by the 
witness of the Holy Spirit giving the Chris- 
tian assurance of salvation, the assurance 
of sonship to God, etc., ‘‘which is imparted 
by a supernatural energy to the believer's 
soul” (21). Prophecy has everywhere a his- 
torical basis in the prophet’s own situation, 
which alone makes the prediction useful to 
his contemporaries *(p. 204). Thus it has a 
fixed starting-point. It has also very defi- 
nite limitations. The divine ideas which 
the prophets unfold ‘‘ cannot transcend the 
psychological and physical features of hu- 
man nature” (p. 55). There is anu cer- 


* tain element in all prediction arising from 


the varying relations of God and man (p. 
58). For God is the living God, and man 
isafree man. ‘‘ Hebrew Prophecy is not 
ashamed of occasional recalling of circum- 
stantial threatenings aad promises.” The 
predic'ion does not draw the fulfillment 
after it by a mechanical or by a metapbysi- 
cal necessity. These chapters contain much 
sound and he!pful teaching by which all 
readers of the Old Testament may profit. 
There are some things, however, in which 
the author seems to us to go too far, orto 
have expressed himself incautiously. First, 
in the prominence given throughout the 
work to the theophanies as an element of 
prophecy. Hebrew prophecy originates in 
theophany. Theophanies are the source of 
every fresh advance; theophanies the 
divine seal on every page of the roll (see 
pp. 20 ff). 

It does not seem to us that the prophets 
themselves attach any such importance to 
this sort of visions. So, also, in the au- 
thor’s representation of the symbolical char- 
acter cf Hebrew prophecy. Prophecy, 
whether in object-lessuns or in word-jes- 
sons, is, as every effort to set forth the re- 
ligous ideal must be, highly figurative. The 
prosaic interpretation is sure to be wrong; 
but the allegorical interpretation is wrong 
beforehand. And to an allegorical inter- 
pretation, Professor Briggs’s theory seems 
to us to lead. It direct prophecy, for exam- 
ple, does not mean what it seems to mean, 
but is only *a more subtile use of sym- 
bolical language,” so that a ‘‘secret clue 
must be discovered as the only safe guide 
to interpretation,” then the allegorist’s gift 
of second sight is the most necessary quali- 
fication of the interpreter. We confess to 
having as strong a dislike as Professor 
Briggs himself to the whole tribe of pro- 
phetical arithmeticians; but we greatly 
fear that his theory that all prophetical 
numbers are symbolical, will prove to be 
water to their miil. Nor are we satisfied 
with the author’s application of this prin- 
ciple to those prophecies in which certain 
events are declared to be near or at hand. 
There terms indicate, according to him, 
only the certainty of the events, or, at 
most, that they are as ardently desired or 
anxiously dreaded as the events of to-mor- 
row (p. 54). Saall we say, then, for ex- 
ample, that when, in Is. x.ii, 22, the 
prophet says of Babylon, whose utter and 
final destruction he had just describea: 
‘*And her time is near to come, and her 
days shall not be prolonged,” he did not 
really believe that the doom of the city was 
near, bu; only ardently desired it? That 
near and at hand are not terms of mathe- 
matieal precivion, that they are, especially 
afier they become established formulas in 
prediction, used with even less definiteness 
than they have in common speech, we 
readily believe, but Professor Briggs’s posi- 
tion is very different from this; and the 
principle of interpretation he avows seems 
to us uvjustitiable. 

Professor Br-ggs stoutly denies that the 
predictions in the Old Testament have a 
double sezse. “The prediction has but 
one sense” (p. 65). But in practice he 
sometimes distinguishes the émplicit con- 








tent of the prophecy from the explicit, the 
specific from the generic in such a way as 
to get out a double sense after all. Illus- 
trations may be found on pages 99, 108 7., 
111, 180, ete. 

The larger part of the volume (pp. 67- 
475) is occupied by the examination of the 
Messianic prophecies in detail. They are, 
with few exceptions, given in full in a new 
translation, with brief critical and exegeti- 
cal observations, in the form of foot-notes. 
Each passage is introduced by such his- 
torical or other explanation as is necessary 
to give itits proper setting, and followed 
by a short comment in which the lesding 
ideas of the text are developod. Numbered 
paragraph headings in a different type give 
& running summary of the contents. Toe 
passages are arranged as far as possibile in 
a historical order. 

The translations are faithful and vigor- 
ous, and if they are sometimes pretty 
strongly tinctured with Hebrew idioms, 
that isno great harm. Here and there they 
are not quite easy to understand, as, ¢. g., p- 
108, 1. 8; p. 858.1. 217. Rarely they miss 
the point of the original, as p. 168, last line, 
comp. 171, end. (‘Her children are ex- 
horted to plead with her to forsake her 
adulteries.”) 

The prophecies in poetical form are re- 
produced so that this appears in the trans- 
lation. Professor Briggs has also divided 
the longer passages in accordance with 
what he conceives to have been the origi- 
nal strophical division. These strophes 
sometimes make sad work with the sense, 
as when in Ps. xlv, 8, their inexorable 
arithmetic compels the translator to divide 
the verse in the middle and have the second 
hemistich as au apostrophe to the king in 
these extraordinary terms: 

*O, oil of joy above thy fellows” (p. 
142), compare also page 147. Still more 
frequently rhythmical reasons have led 
not merely to a departure from the ac. 
cents—to which no one would object— 
but from the most natural sense and con- 
struction; tage for a sing!e iLlustration the 
last verse of Ps. xciii, p. 449, compared 
with the Revised Version. 

We are far from being at a point where 
our knowledge of the forms of Hebrew 
poetry can be of much help to us in the 
emendution of the text; and many, who 
are by no means blind to the faults of the 
Hebrew text, will wish that in that particu 
lar Professor Briggs had been more conser- 
vative. Otherwise, in text-critical matters 
he generally shows excellent judgment. 
On page 459, however, the LXX cannot be 
be quoted in support of the conjectural 
WI¥: Kxatdnrapa gpayyou (read 80, not 
gpayuov) is a mere doublet, cf. gpayyos—Y7B 
1 Ki. xi. 27, Is. lvii, 12: page 142, é& av 
wogpavav cou'd hardly be \npvyin in any 
dialect or period of Hebrew: page 858 note; 
the Keré and the Ketib are equally intoler- 
able, G and § read neither; the most prob- 
able emendation is }Dx4; construction and 
arrapgement as in v. 6%. 


The development of the Messianic idea 
is traced from the first promises, Gen. i, 
26-80; iii, 14 7. In the pre-Mosaic age, 
Professor Briggs finds already two distinct 
lines ot Messianic prophecy, ‘‘ the human 
and the divine; the human, the culminat- 
ing head of the woman’s seed, who gains 
the victory over the serpent; the divine, 
the descent of Jahveh to dwell in the tents 
of Snem.” The excgesis of both tbe pas- 
sages primarily referred to is, however, 
unusually precarious. These two lines of 
prediction the author traces through the 
subsequent periods, the Mosaic age; the 
Davidic period (under which fall Pas. cx, ii, 
)xxti,xlv,— bridal of the Messiah with the na- 
tions-xxiv,viii,xvi); the pre-exilic prophets 
beginning with Joel; Prophetic Voices out 
of the exile, including Pss. xxii, xl, lxix,lxx, 
and with especial fallness the Prophecy of 
the Servant of Jahveh, and of the Restora- 
tion of Zion in Isaiah xl-lxvi; Daniel; 
finally, the Messianic idea in the times of 
the Restoration. 

Toe last chapter, under the title of the 
Messianic Ideal gathers up the results of 
the investigation in a brief summary. The 
subdivisions of this chapter show in a 
striking way the great diversity of form in 
which Israel’s faith in God’s deliverance 
found expression—the Ideal of Mankind, 
the Conflict with Evil, the Divine Advent, 
the Holy Land, Jabveh the Father and 


Husband, the Kingdom of God, the Day 
of Jahveh, the Holy Priesthood, the Faith- 
ful Prophet, the Messianic King, the New 
Covenant—the rodwuepic car roAvtpérac of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews surely ap- 
plies to no part of the Prophetic Word, 
more emphatically than to this. But the 
faith itself is one; and the manifoldness 
and incompleteness of the forms in which 
jt uttered itself leaves room for the realiza- 
tion of the substance of the hope in a form 
different from them all, and surpassing any- 
thing that the prophetshaddreamed. And 
this is really one of the most important 
lessons tolearn from prophecy. 

The work of Professor Briggs glows with 
enthusiasm for the prophets; it breathes 
their spirit; it is full of reverence for the 
Word of God through them. It is rich 
witb the fruits of years of zealous and un- 
wearied study, and of an ample learping. 
In it we have, as a distinguished English 
critic has lately said, the first English work 
on Messianic Prophecy which stands on the 
level of modern Biblical studies. It is one 
of the most important and valuable con- 
tributions of American scholarship to those 
studies. Itis always more than instruct- 
ive; it is spiritually helpful. We com- 
mend it most warmly not only to minis- 
ters, but to intelligent laymen—and we 
hope there are many of them—who want 
to know more of this great subject. 





A FEW GREEK TEXT-BOOKS. 


Tue attacks made upon the study of Greek 
have accomplizhed at least one result. They 
have stimulated its frends and defenders to 
greater efforts than before. Obvjections which 
were unfounded have been refuted, and falia- 
cious arguments have been ¢«xposed, while a cer- 
tain measure of criticism,not so much of the sub- 
ject its:1If, as of the method of pursuing it, has 
been accepted by fair-minded men as just, and 
its conciusions have received due consideration, 
This has brought about improvements in the 
method and aim of instruction, and led to the 
discarding of some antiquated theories. I: has 
also imparted new life and zeal to teachers, as 
they have realized that the study of Greek is no 
1 ‘nger to bea matter of course, to be followed sim- 
ply because previous generations of rchool-boys 
have been educated in that way, but must prove 
its right to o¢cupy the place claimed for it. 

The steady increase in the number of text- 
books for the study of Greck proves that there 
is a lively interest in it still, and the character of 
most of them shows that teachers are wide 
awake, and feel that Greek is neither dry nor 
dull, 

The issue, by the Harpers, of a fourth edition 
of Keep’s Aulenrieth’s Homeric Dioclionary shows 
a constant demand for the book, and a well-de- 
served appreciation for its merits. There 1g 
perhaps, no one book which has done so mush 
for the school study of Homer as this, Its nee 
has made it possible for students to read in the 
trmo allotted to Homer in fachool and college 
puch more of the poems than they could do, 
were they obliged to handle a large lexicon, and 
thus greatly increased the value of the study to 
them, for with Homer, as with other authcrs, it 
is by reading the poems themselves, not by study. 
ing books about them, that the real knowledge 
is obtained, to say nothing of the pleasure to be 
found in looking at them as literary and artistic 
models, and not merely a6 subjects for grammat- 
ical drill. To the professional man, also, who 
wisbes to keep up his acquaintance with Homer, 
this book affords welcome assistance, Weknow 
of one clergyman who bad continued an almos, 
daily study of Homer for ten years after leaving 
college who was delighted with the pleasure he 
ovtained from its use. Each of the successive 
editions has shown an improvement in arrange- 
ment and accuracy, andthe errors are now re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Afew wmeoonsistencies still remain. For ex- 
ample, in the preface (p. 5), é£é6:ro ia called a 
Graf Zeyouevov, while a reference to the word 
in the body of the dictionary shows that it occurs 
twice. Under XaAxoSapj¢ stands the defi- 
nition ‘heavy with brass,” although under 
XaAxéc we read ** brass was not known to the 
ancients,” and in all the other compounds of 
the word it is rendered “ bronze.” Under ode, 
in giving the explanation of Gor) vig as swift-de- 
scending, ‘‘ because night in the countries on the 
Mediterranean follows more quickly than with us 
the setting of the sup,” the translator seems to 
bave forgotten that while this may be true of 
Berliv, it does not hold good in New York, which 
1s in nearly the same latitude as ancient Troy. 
Aside from this, the explanation is not particu- 
larly clear, and an interpretation of so limited 
applicauon can hardly be correct. odc is not 
always “swift,” cp. 7 33, and the verb é#éwoa, ¢ 
$27. The following corrections and additions 
sbould me made : ‘AAdépone p 63, not 78, dude 








has 4 not 4, aoracréc occurs only in the Odyssey. 


donapra, add demaprog, +128. deipic, decpd¢, in 
B 158. éyyeydac: occurs in A 41, eivadin, add 
elvadly 6 443. pepdevra occurs in 257. xpavar¢ 
occurs in T 201. «repéwv not “always with 
xrepelfew;” in e $11 with dayor, ‘pa Bdo, is fem- 
inine not masculine, géavGev 8 pl. aor. pass. The 
etymologies have been changed for the better. 
but there is still room for improvement. E. g. 
alca is for aixja of. Lat. aequus, 2 o¢ “ag” 
is notfor jac, but oFwc. It is in connection 
with the study of Homer that the student can 
best observe the laws of sound-change in Greek, 
and as an aid to this end, all etymolegies which 
illustrate these laws, should be given. 

Greek Lessons, by Principal Keep of the Nor- 
wich Free Academy, D. Appleton & Co,, ia a new 
introduetory book designed to be used with the 
Greek grammar of Hadley & Allen. Of course 
a beginner’s book was to be expected to accom- 
pany the new grammar, and teachers may be 
thankful that the preparation of it was under- 
taken by co careful and judicious an author as 
Dr. Keep. The usual plan of giving the pupil a 
gradually increasing knowledge of forms and 
vocabulary is followed throughout, alihough the 
details of arrangement vary somewbat from 
most of the books now inuse. After one or 
two preliminary lessons on the sounds of the 
letters and aceent, the student is given the pres- 
ent indicative of the verbs ypdgw and gui, and 
the inflection of w and ju verbs is presented side 
by side throughout the book. This it certainly 
a great improvement on the common method, 
which delays the jz forms until all of the w forms 
have been taken up, and allows the pupil, trust- 
ing to a frequent statement that ‘‘ verbs in w 
comprise nine-tenths of all verbs,” to overlook 
the fact that the class of ~: verbs contains the 
most common and frequently used verbs tn the 
language, and by regarding them as something 
exceptioual to fail to give them the neccssary 
amountof study. Lesson XIV, in which the in- 
fiction of an wand a jx verb is contrasted at 
length and explained, is especially clear and 
good. Another point of divergence from the 
usual order 18 the deferring of the third or con- 
sonant declension uniil all of the present tense 
of the verb, adjectives of the vowel declension, 
and pronouns have been giver. Lesson XIX on 
prepositious is very good indeed, particularly 
the introduction of euch phrases a8 ol év T1 viow 
which the student can be none too soon taught 
to regard as single expressions. Lesson XXVIII, 
the explanation of the mode use in some sub- 
ordinate clauser, deserves especial menthun. 
Tbe concluding lessons have been 80 arranged as 
to render the change, always so hard for the be- 
ginner, from detached sentences to continuous 
narrative as gradual as possible. In these les- 
sons the firs; chapter of the Anabasis is given, 
very fully analyzed and explained. Appendices 
give the most important rules of Greek syntax, 
a list of fifty important verbs, and vocabularies, 
A large number of little details in arranging 
the material of the lessons, devices in pointing 
parallel constructions, illustrations of speech use 
from English, all of which could bave come only 
from a teacher of large class-rcom experjence, 
will commend the book as one of the very best 
for beginners in Greek. 

Elementary Lessons in Greek Syntax, by 8. BR, 
Winchell, same publishers, intended as a be- 
ginning book in Greek composi‘ion, has some 
very good features. It is so arranged™as to be 
used independently of a grammar, each exercise 
containing a concise statement of the gram- 
matical principles to be used in it, and so keeps 
the rules right before the student, where he will 
make more use of them than if compelled to 
wurn to another book. The author’s etymologies 
are sometimes rather wild, as, for instance, the 
referring of “system” to rifju:, and while 
all teachers will agree that Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis 1s peculiarly adapted for use as a reading 
book, they will not perhaps so generally agree 
with the author that ‘it isthe most perfect 
snecimen of pure Attic Greek that there 1s ex- 
tant.” 

The Greek in English, First Lessons in Greek, 
by T. D. Goodell, Henry Hult & Oo,, is a unique 
contribution w the copious jiterature of ele- 
mentary instruction in this language. The 
plan of the work, briefly siated, is this. Foliow- 
ing the ordinary method of paradigms, exer- 
cises, and vocabularies, the words chosen are 
those which enter into English derivatives and 
compounds, and the prime object kept in view 
is, in the words of the author, ‘‘ toenable pupil 
to gain sume real and living knowlecge of that 
part of Eoglish which came from Greek.” He 
says also vory truly that “the words in their 
Greek form, and with some fragment of their 
Greek associations, must become somewhat 
familiar bofore one can be sensible of that grasp 
of their English derivatives which will enable 
one to use those derivatives fearlessly and cor- 
rectiy.” To assist in obtaining this result, the 
book is farnished with many excellent notes on 
the English derivatives suggested by the words 
in each lesson, and a very useful chapter om 
transli eratiop. The book will meet the wants 
of students who desire ouly that amount of 
Greek requirea by some institutions for admis- 








sion to their “*scientafic” courses, and eannot 
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fail to be very helpful to all teachers of begin 
ners in Greek. 





MR. WADDELL’S “ANWALS OF 
AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA.”* 


Tue debt of the coming generation to the 
local historian of our present national epoch 
isa matter the more heartily to be appreci- 
ated, year by year. Had our forefathers but 
exerted themselves in similar literary chan- 
nels, how simplified and satisfactory to-day 
would be the course in various branches of 
historical research, and how much elucidated 
doubts that must remain undetermined. To 
make the most acceptable local chronicle— 
that is, one which is genuinely such—there 
mus; be first a corner where many things have 
been done, bid and not hid, so that the gen- 
eral reader’s interest is awakened and stimu- 
lated as he passes from page to page; and 
there must also be nice judgment as to choice 
and disposal of material, besides a finished 
literary faculty to handle the episodes. One 
man can write the story of a brawl between 
two carters in a way to stir the blood of a 
scarred general ; and another cannot tell the 
tale of Waterloo or Lucknow without dull- 
ness sitting on his penholder and apparently 
bearing down with all ber familiar avoirdu- 
pois. 

All the conditions for an absorbing)ly inter- 
esting volume were inthe bandsof Mr. Joseph 
Addison Waddell, of Virginia, whose ‘‘ Annals 
of Augusta County,’ lie before us. They rep- 
resent a labor of love and of years which has 
wrought his materials into one of the most 
acceptable records of its nature that the press 
has lately given us. Only the man of leisure 
and taste can prepare and issue such a vol- 
ume. As to the neighborhood, Augusta 
County shows its exciting pre-Colonial, Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary 
history. Famous names iv the state and in 
the South were those of hersons. Sceves of 
dramatic power, eecond to hardly any in our 
American development, occurred within her 
borders. The growth of her people, genera- 
tion by generation, socially, politically and ip 
every other direction, unfolds singular curious 
chapters of life, individualities and occur- 
rences of distinction. And to crown all, and 
sum up the noble old county's story, the red 
tide of the Civil War rose up abont it and 
surged into her high-ways and by-ways, to fill 
up the chalice of sectional experience. 

Such are the foundations of these ‘‘Annals,” 
at ovce complete without being needlessly 
minute, told with the quiet elegance and force 
ofa practiced scholar, and sure of a cordial 
reception wherever met, Bits of striking 
biography and odd personality, strange domes- 
tic anecdotes sueceed each other to embellish 
or render more entertaining the progress of 
the narrative. Pages in which we hear the 
hum of the distaff, or the war-whoop of the 
savage, or the cry of the Continenta) skir- 
misher, or seem to eee the flash of the bayo- 
nets borne by Northern or Southern svldiery, 
come close on one another. To catalogue the 
incidents here collected would bea difficult 
and too long task. These ‘‘ Annals” make a 
book to be read alike by the grate in New 
England or the light-wood blaze of Georgia. 
The political views of the writer are carefully 
subordinated, again and again, where they 
might have been expressed sharply and un- 
pleasantly, and chiefly in the r-markable 
** Diary ’’ of the Civil War, printed in the yol- 
ume, do unpremeditated phrases slip from his 
pen (or ratber did they slip long ago) to show 
that he wasa Virginian who watched for in- 
telligence of the Gray army and not for news 
from the Blue. 

In course of the work, Mr. Waddell has 
availed himself of an ample variety of re- 
sources, in the way of public and private col- 
lections and documents, and, as we stated 
above, its condensation, is a particularly fe- 
licitous feature. Mr. Waddell has evidently 
known exactly what to leave out. Altogether 
it must be classed among the local records we 
have met that we are most glad to set down 
as finished and sent forth ; and the citizens of 
the writer’s state owe him a debt of gratitude 
of which they will be reminded over and over 
again when in their libraries, 

It is proper to add that Mr. Waddell’s book 
is issued under the auspices of the Virginia 
Historical Society, of which he has long been 
a member. 





..We have before as a Temperance cam- 
paign document of the first class in Melodies of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union's 
Mother Goose. Tbe name is too long. No 
amount of genius oan carry a book that takes so 
much time to announce itself. The idea of the 





*“ THe ANNALS OF AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA: 
With Reminiscences I/lustrative of the Vicissitudes 
of Its Pioneer Settlers, etc., etc.; and a Didry of 
the War of 1961-65.” By Josern ADDIsON Wap. 
DELL, Member of the Virginia Historical Society. 
Richmond: W. Ellis Jones; and Staunton, Va. Go. 
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author, Millie Andrews Bell, is capitel, and in 
the main is well carried out. lt is to give the 
original ‘‘Mother Goose Melodies” a Temper- 
ance turn, and to send them out to sing their 
way again around the world, not merely to en- 
tertain children but to raise a langh against the 
rumselier and to teach the children Temperance 
principles. Some of the adaptations are as in- 
genuous as the originals and the effect of them 
all is good. They gain greatly from the illug- 
trations which are from the pencii of Miss Maud 
Stumm who has evidently put her whole soul 
into the work. Although they are a first effort 
they bave made such an impression of the au- 
thor’s native capacity that it has been decided to 
give her the advantages of a thorough training 
in drawing in this city, The drawings are 
better than the rhymes, though some of them 
cannot be improved. The title-page and motto 
are examples—a *‘ Mother Goose” leading her 
goslipgs to water, with the legend: 
“ My yellow goslings 
Each son and each daughter, 
Before they are fledged, 
They all take to water.” 

We rarely see work from experienced hands 
which catches so well the spirit of the thing 
to be illustrated ;as sketches they are fairly 
loaded with temperance teaching. The book 
should be put into general circulation, but we 
euggest that before this is done some revision 
of the rhymes and jingles could be made to ad- 
vantage, but not of the illustrations. (Apply at 
205 Broadway, Room No. 5, “‘Mother Goose 
Department.” Price 25 cents.) 


..“*Whoever has read Richard Rothe,” 
said Tholuck to ap American student walking 
with bim in his garden, “stands on the very 
summit of theological speculation.” He is 
not an easy man to read, and there will never 
be a great many who can say that they have 
thoroughly aceomplished the feat. He says 
of bimeelf in the preface to the last edition 
of his ethics, thatas he looks back on the com- 
pleted work he seems to himeelf like the soli- 
tary inbabitant of the, vast palace he has con- 
structed. But the few who do read him 
will continue to draw power from him to 
moid the minds of those who donot. It is of 
course impossible to deal justly with such a 
writer in a volume of selections. But it is 
quite possible to compile a book rich in 
thougbts and of great value. This has been 
done in a compilation of excerpts published 
under the name of Still Hours, by Richard 
Rothy, translated by Jane T. Stoddart, with 
an introductory biographic aad oritical essay 
by the Rev. John MacPherson, M.A. The dif 
ficulty of representing the author's complete 
view in a series of extracts is partially sur- 
mounted in this collection by grouping the 
selectious under topics, so that they shall pre- 
sent a numberof Rothe’s sayings on the same 
subject in one group. The translation is 
done into good English, and we can promise 
any one who will use the book faithfully a vast 
amount of impulse and direction in the way of 
bold, bigh, deep and inspiring thinking. Rothe 
was net a mystic aod not in bis mature days 
a pielist, though he never failed to draw on 
the deep fountains of spiritual thought and 
experience. (8. R. Briggs: Toronto.) 


.. There is a true and noble ideal of woman 
in Mary the Queen of the House of David and 
Mother of Jesus, by the Rev. A. Stewart Waish, 
D.D. Ivis difficult to assign the volume a place 
inside the limits of literary criticism. To taose 
who require accuracy, finish, and a regard for 
the unities of literary art, this book will be a 
rhapsody. Dr. Walsh isafree rover. He goes 
where the business in hand carries him. He 
plucks what he finds for his purpose, and he 
does not care much for time, circumstances, 
consanguinity or circumstantial propriety in 
putting things together. He wields a robust 
pen and he paints in high colors, He treats 
the story of Mary, the mother of Jesus, as a 
golaen thread on which to string the pearls of 
his thoughts about woman her place and 
mission in the world. He seizes on the thought 
of the * Virgin Mother” as noc central stream 
of representative ideal romance that has run 
through Christian thought, legend and history. 
He does not approach it as a mariolater nor as 
an iconoclast, but with a discriminating cau- 
tion becoming a Protestant. His book will re- 
call “ Ben Hur,” though written with less liter- 
ary artand with lees repose of style and treat- 
ment. Dr. Walsh was « successful Baptist 
pastor in this city, and it is understood that 
he was prevailed on by the publishers. of this 
volume to lay,down the duties of his pastorate 
and devote himself to its composition, a work 
in which he has been engaged for several <we 
we understand three) years. Dr. Taimage 
plants bimself on the threshold to. open the 
door with an introduction to the reader, and 
bid him enter, read and rejoice. (Henry 8. 
Allen, Sold by smbscription only.) 


.-»-Admirers of the late F. D. Maurice, and 
amoung the best classes of thinkers they are 
many, will not be. surprised to find on look- 
ing over a selection of culled passages from 
his works published by the Mesers. D, Lothrop 





& Co. (Boston), how rich bis works are in fine, 
quotable passages. Such passages can never 
really represent an author; but they givea 
glimpse of his meaning or, to those familiar 
with it, recall it. Under the title of Faith and 
Action, the Messrs. Lothrop publish an excel- 
lent selection by ‘*M. E. D.,” with an eloquent 
preface by Phillips Brooks, in which he not 
only pays a merited tribute to Maurice, but 
fairly opens to view the fountain which has 
given inspiration to so many other spirits kin- 
dred to himself. (Price, $1.00.) 


...-In Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman’s The Mak- 
ing of Pictures, persons interested in the 
technical process of the arts of design will 
find much to interest and still more to assist 
them, The little volume contains, as the au- 
thor modestly puts it, “Twelve short talks 
with young peopie.” Her audience is sup- 
posed to be young and the talks are element- 
ary, but at the same time excellent. They 
begin with great good sense in laying down 
the art of drawing as the fundamental quali- 
fication without whieh the artist cannot take 
his first step, and which in his highest achieve 
ment he can never abandon. Hard and in- 
telligent work represents, according to Mrs. 
Whitman the only road to success for any one. 
Her explanations of the technical methods 
pursued in each special branch, as, for exam- 
ple, water-coloring, etching, wood-cutting, 
line engraving, etc., are elementary, but, as 
we said before, excellent. The subject of 
painting in oil colors is too large to be handled 
in such sketches, except by greatly increasing 
the number of them. This part of the sub- 
ject has, accordingly, the lightest treatmentin 
the manual which will be found equally use- 
ful to the beginner taking his first step and 
to the stadcent. who wishes only to take an in- 
telligent interest in productions whose gen- 
eral impression he enjoys. without understand- 
ing the means by which that impression is 
produced or the principles.on which it is to be 
cri‘icised. (The Interstate Publishing Co., 
Chicago and Bos‘on. Price, 60 cents.) 


.. The Mineral R sources of the United States 
for the Calendar Year 1885, is the third vol- 
ume of a series be gun in 1882. It is made by 
David T. Day, Geologist in charge, under the 
direction of the Hon, J. W. Powell, Director of 
the United States Geological Survey. The pres- 
ent volume opens with a summary of facts eon- 
densed from the several specific reports which 
it follows in the order given to them in the 
geveral report, beginning with coal of which 
the product in this country in 1885 was 95,834,- 
705 long tons, against 159,851,361 for Great 
Britain end a total of 404,640,916 for the whole 
world. This places us second in rank, Ger- 
many With 72,113,820 being third and France 
fourth with only 19,534,341. The grand total of 
both the metallic and non-metallic produc s of 
the United States for the year was $428,521,- 
356. American mineral waters alone reached 
the value of $1,312,845. Precious stones pro- 
duced in the country Stand among the lowest 
in the list, but amount in value to $60,900. 
While other stones cut for ornaments, etc., 
are valued at $140,000. The total value of the 
iron production for the year is estimated at 
$64,712,400, that of silver, $51,600,000, gold, 
$31,801,000, and of copper, $18,292,999. The 
report deals with the changes during the cal- 
ender year and is prepared in departments by 
specialists intrusted with the treatment of 
those departments. The Report may be ob- 
tained by sending 40 cents (postal note, not 
stamps) to the Director, U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 


..By arrangement with the English copy- 
right owners, the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Oo. are 
the American publishers of Mr. Edmund Lee’s 
Dorothy Wordsworth, a title which he has ex- 
panded by adding the well-deserved and ap- 
propriate second title ‘The Story of a Sister’s 
Love.” The ideal relation between Charles and 
Mary Lab was not more perfect than that be- 
tween the poet Wordsworth and his sister, of 
which Mr. Lee has written a simple and delight- 
ful sketch. It rather adds to the enjoyableness 
of his book that he keeps far away from the 
much-discussed questions of the poet's obliga- 
tions to his sister,in his work, and her asserted au- 
thorship of some of the best lines attributed to 
him. -Mr. Lee, in a quiet way, gives what we 
suppose is the true solation. The Wordsworths 
lived, worked and loved as a unit. Examples 
are given in this Life of lines, and some of high 
merit, suggested by Mrs. Wordaworth. Dorothy, 
the sister, suggested others ; but is proba- 
bly no basis for the extravagant claims which have 
been pressed in her behalf. The Life keeps 
equally clear of De Quincey’s chatter and gossip. 
The light of the home is thrown back with great 
effect on the poems of  aeenae me _ 
poems in turn are made to yield 


into the home and life of Wordewort ogg It 
is an altogether pee Ea pos made so by 
its simple fidelity to remarkable woman it so 


well portrays. (1.25.) 
eoseTbo thirty-seventh apnual volume of The 





Banker’s Almanac and Register and Legal Di- 
rectory for January, 1887, contains full and 
corrected lists of ‘‘The National Banks, State 
Banks and Private Bankers of the United States 
with the officers, capital and New York corre- 
spondent of each. An important feature is the 
lists of Banking Points for towns that have no 
banks. Banksand bankers of Canada are re- 
ported, also for the principal cities of other 
countries, The Savings Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Safe Deposit Companies, Clearing-houses 
and principal stock-brokers of this city are re- 
ported. The ‘‘Almanac and Register” also con- 
tains alphabetical lists of cashiers and their as- 
sistants in the United States and territories, 
summaries of interest laws, etc., lists of reliable 
attorceys in the United States and Canada, and 
other miscellaneous information carefu'ly gath- 
ered and neatly put together. (Homans Pub- 
lishing Co., 251 Broadway, N. Y.) 


-.--"* What hast here? ballads? Pray now, buy 

some, Ilove a ballad in print o’ life, for then we 
are sure they are true.” 
So say we with Mopsa and the Clown of “The 
Winter’s Tale,” when Prof. George Lansing Ray 
mond’s publishers, the Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, lay on our table the little volume which 
contains that author’s original Ballads of the 
Revolution and Other Poems. Mopaa’s point 
they cover beyond all doubt, ‘‘ we are sure they 
are true.” Professor Raymond advances proof 
at every step to prove 1t, and trains his verse to 
the nicest historic accuracy. Perhaps we should 
like him better if he sped over the seas with a 
little more of a flowing sail and with less of the 
historic sense breaking in upon the mood of the 
ballad singer. The ballads are, of course, well 
written, full of detail, and in good form, Their 
fault is an excess of the narrative quality, and 
bot enough of that simple dramatic representa- 
tion which raises the genuine ballad to the plane 
of poetry. On the whole, the bert in the series 
is “‘ How Barton took the General.” (Putnam's. 
$1 25.) 


...We judge from the title given to the col- 
lection of his poems, The Romance of the Unez- 
pected, that Mr. David Skaats Foster has care- 
fully studied the art of surprise and knows the 
value of it in romance and in ballad. He makes 
great use of it in this collection of fugitive 
poems and with good effect. It is not his only 
merit. His meters are smooth and musical, and 
if they do not rise to the hights of passion and 
imaginative force, are poetically representative 
and pathetic. ‘‘The Old Swing,” *‘ When the 
Heavens were near,” and others, show unmis8- 
takable ability. ‘ Jack’s Letter to Bob,” ‘‘ The 
Deathbed of Mrs. O'Flaherty,” and *‘How They 
paid the Church Debt at Smithville,” are in the 
bright strain of the vers de socieé or of broad 
comedy. The poem on “The Unknowable” 
shows him in his serious mood and able to grasp 
larger and deeper things. As a whele the poems 
show a true ear, a sweetness and purity of 
thought, and poetic gifts which make us await 
with interest what he may dointhe future. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. #1 00.) 


+-+-Mrs Jessie Benton Frémont’s Souvenirs of 
My Time deserves a better set of illustrations 
than it has received from the publishers, who 
have otherwise made the book up in good form. 
It is a series of highly entertaining sketches be- 
ginning with the Bodisco wedding and branching 
outinto delightful sketches that wander over 
Europe and America, and everywhere keep the 
reader in good company andamong things as to’ 
which Mrs. Fi1émont can discourse well, Among 
these comes first Washington, as she kaoew it 
bes, andas we like most to hear of it—the 
Washington that is separated from the present 
generation by the war and the revolution that 
led to the war. Next come the pictures of high 
life abroad, and sketches here and there of 
Panama, California, etc.—all done with great 
spirit and the graceful vivacity which has always 
characterized the author. (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 


.-.-The new edition of The Complete Works 
of Henry W. Lonyfellow published by the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in eleven volumes 
duodecimo, will delight the lover of good books. 
The series contains “The Poetical Works” in 
six volumer, two volumes of ‘*Prose Works” and 
the “Dante” fh three yolumes, The series is 
covered by copyrights which run back to 1841, 
and come down to the latest in 1886. The paper 
for these volumes has been carefully made and 
selected and is of unusual excellence. The type 
is well cut, and the printed form is laid on the 
page with a skill which the true book lover will 
appreciate. The whole set is put up in a strong 
paper box. The edition is one of those achieve- 
ments of the American. press which can be 
pointed to with pride and which rank in this 
respect with the edition of Lord Bacon’s Works 
published by the same house. (#16 50 the set). 


....Mr. Putoam P. Bishop whom we last 
knew as « novelist and author of the “ Psychol- 
ogist” comes forward im the character of « 
politieal author with Amertcan Patriotism. An 
Hesay ; as bighly.intelligent end suggestive dis- 
gusmon of the subject from the stand-point of ag 
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open-minded liberal. He believes the spoils 
system ‘‘to be utterly damnable,” that the 
demagogues and the machine are between them 
just now sapping the life of the Republic, and 
that the one thing to be done is to rouse the 
people who have no further intereat in the gov- 
ernment than that it should be administered well 
to combine and act for that end. The book is one 
of the many good political treatises which have 
lately seen the light,and every one of which tends 
to help forward the good cause. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price 72 cents.) 


.-+-The history of an old and great estab- 
lishment like the Rogers Locomotive and Ma- 
chine Works is the history of locomotive en- 
gines in this country, and gives great interest 
to such a volume as has been prepared for this 
company by Mr. M. N. Forney, who has done 
the work intrusted to him with ability,and em- 
bodied it in a handsome royal octavo volume 
on Locomotives and Locomotive Building. It 
contains a sketch of the growth of the Ameri- 
ean railroad system and the development of 
the railroad locomotives, together with a his- 
tory of the Rogers Works from 1831 to 1886. 
The volume is illustrated with diagrams of 
locomotives and their parts and the various 
contrivances employed, with tables of resist- 
ances, speed, etc., etc. (Wm. 8. Gottsberger, 
Printer.) 


.-Alice’s Adventures Under Ground, is the 
title given to the fac-simile of the original 
manuéecript book which, by the addition of 
some touches here and there grew into the 
children’s classic ‘Alice in Wonderland.” The 
author, Mr. Lewis Carroll, telis the story of the 
book in a: delightful preface, and appends to it 
an equally delightful “Easter Greeting for 
every Child who loves Alice,” originally writ- 
ten in 1876, and the lovely little poem of 
“Christmas Greetings from a Fairy to a 
Child.” The profits of the sale are devoted to 
Children’s Hospitals and convalescent Homes 
for sick children. The accounts of the sales 
are to be published in the St. James's Gazette. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


...-For one who cares only for the poems 
and little or notbing for the poets Home Life 
in Song with the Poets of To-day will furnish a 
pleasing and satisfying anthology of glean- 
ings from the fugitive muse. Names of authors 
are not given in connection with the poems 
them-elves, though they appear sparingly in 
the index. The poems are arranged in the 
five groups, of [ Babyhood, II Childbood and 
Youth, IIf Home Life, IV Grandparents and 
V Looking Backward. This collection was 
first made by Mr. A.D. F. Randolph, in 1879, 
The new edition now published, is enlarged 
by the addition of about one hundred new 
pices. (A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25.) 


....We are much pleased with The Tale of Troy 
done into English by Aubrey Stewart, and pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. No at- 
tempt is made to render Homer or parts of 
Homer into verse, but the Homeric legend is 
given in strong, simple, melodious English, 
which sometimes leaves one in doubt as to the 
distinction between poetry and prose. The dif- 
ficulty of the names and of the old geography 
once conquered, as they may easily be, the book 
is one of the class that children wili get the 
most good from. While the story delights them 
it will ennoble and strengthen their minds, and 
the form in which it is rendered will teach them 
that love which fur an American should lie deep 
in his heart—the love of good English. 


.-..-The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publish a lecture of Mr, Richard P, Hallowell, 
before the Boston Saturday Morning Club under 
the title of The Pioneer Quakers, in which Mr, 
Hallowell d: fends himself against the critics 
of his previous work, “The Quaker Invasion of 
Massachusetts,” and does some criticism on his 
own account of Dr. George Ellis, Dr. Dexter, 
Mr. Parkman, Mr. Bancroft, and others. We 
shall kave them to settle their dispute between 
themselves, only remarking on our part that the 
difference between them is notas to facts, but 
as to the judgment to be formed as to those 
facts, and that on this point Mr. Hallowell’s 
opponents have the advantage beth of numbers 
and weight. 


...-Mr. Walter L. Campbell is disposed to see 
a poetic side in the history of the Republic, 
which he has rendered into good rhymed 
heroics, under the title of Civitas, The Romance 
of our Nation’s Life. The romance is an alle- 
gorical drama in which Libertas, Civitas, 
Platocrat, Anarchia and Monarchia form the 
dramatis persone and carry on the poetico-his- 
toric evolution. Monarchia and Anarcbia plot 
against Libertas and Civitas. The greater peril 
comes toward the end from Plutocrat on the 
one hand and Awarchia on the other. But Lib- 
ertas blasts them both by the breath of her 
nostrils,.and Civitas remains with his great 
future before him, (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.00.) 


-++-Peter Henderson's for Profi 


followed seven years later, in 1874. The twelve 
years that have elapsed since that date have 
been years of progress and required changes 
which have led the author to enlarge, and, to a 
great extent, to rewrite the edition of 1874. The 
result is the new edition of 1887, which is 
brought up to date and represents the latest 
practice, the latest opinions, and the latest 
varieties. Mr. Henderson never had any faith 
in the gooseberry, but why he should be so 
ahort with the currant and omit some of the 
best French varieties, we do not understand, 
(Orange Judd Co. $2.00.) 


....-Thomas W. Knox’s Life of Robert Fulton 
and History of Steam Navigation makes an inter- 
esting aswell as a useful book. It ia illustrated 
with all the drawings required to make every 
step in the evolution plain, and brightened with 
iscident and anecdote. Not the least valuable 
part of the volume is that which traces the re- 
cent developments of steam navigation, the at- 
tempts to q' the difficulties and dis- 
comforts of ozean navigation and the construc- 
tion of torpedo boats for naval warfare. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 


.-“*Masrion Harland” calls attention to an 
important practical subject in her little brochure, 
Country Living for City People. It is a manual 
of the kind of cookery that would make the fort- 
une of any country boarding-house man or 
woman who would carry it out in almost any 
one of our ten thousand summer resorts, It 
would, at allevents, make a revolution in these 
country houses, put an end to their attempt to 
ap? the city, establish them on a line of their 
own, and give them a good many valuable bints, 
recipes and directions to help them to maintain 
it. (American Bank Note Co.) 


..Two little neat volumes of Jllustrated 
Tableaux for Amateurs, by Martha Coles Wild, 
will furnish the managers of parlor entertain- 
meovts about all the assistance they require in 
the way of subjects, and how to handle them. 
The two little brochures contain some seventy- 
five pages each. Each subject is drawn in full 
representative illustrations by Miss Susan M. 
Barstow, and the dircctions as to ¢0s- 
tume, light, attitude, and the general man- 
agement of the tableaux leave little unsaid 
which would be of use. (Harold Roorbach. 
Price, 25 cents each.) 





-- Volume II of Perley’s Reminiscences of 
Sixty Years in the National Metropolis follows 
closely on the heels of Vol. I. It covers the 
period from President Buchanan down to the 
present time. It contains 543 pages, a steel- 
plate view of Pennsylvania Avenue, some 200 
wood-cut illustrations, and a full index. It is 
written in “‘ Major Ben’s” full flavored, gener- 
ous style, and plentifully interspersed with the 
reminiscences with which no man alive hes been 
more fully stocked. (Hubbard Brothers: Phila- 
delphia, Penn.) 


...-Miss Sarah Orme Jewett bas made an ex- 
cellent and readable number of The Story of the 
Normans inthe **Story of the Nations” series, 
The subject is every way inviting, offering the 
happiest combination of history and romance. 
Miss Jewett has collected her material from the 
best sources, and in general has shown good 
judgment in reaching her conclusions and com- 
bining her material. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


-- THE late Gen. John A. Logan’s book, 
which he was engaged on at the time of his last 
illness, will be published by Belford,Clark & Co., 
shortly. 





.. Public Opinion, the Washington journal 
which makes a specialty of presenting the 
opinions of all leading papers on leading topics, 
will hereafter be published simultaneously in 
Washington and New York. 


. Since February Ist, 1887, the journals of 
the American Pablication Society of Hebrew, 
viz., The Old Testament Student and Hebraica, 
have been published from New Haven, Conn. 
All remittances and correspondence should be 
sentto William R. Harper, P. O. Drawer 15, New 
Haven, Conn. 


.... Science announces that it has in prepara- 
tion a series of original maps of explorations 
and geographical investigations in varions parts 
of th: world. The work is in charge of Dr. 
Franz Boas, who has resigned his position with 
the University of Berlin to assume charge of the 
geographical department of Science. Dr. Boas 
is well known for his own explorations in the re- 
gions about Baffin’s Bay and Vancouver’s Island. 


...-The Philadelphia Times observes that 
F President Cleveland's Message in regard to the 
celebration of the Centennial of the Gonstitu- 
tion, contains 294 worde, comprired in four sen- 
tences. The first sentence conteins seventy- 
eight words, the second sixteen, the third 


words. ‘‘ Anybody,” it remarks, ‘‘can write a 
| sentence of 171 words, but not everyone can 
4 write a sentence of that length that shall be en- 





made its mark in the first edition. The second | 


effort, 


twenty-nine, andthe fourth no less than 171, 


President has done this, and apparently without 


..+. The Epoch, very handsomely dressed 
weekly journal, appeared on Thursday in this 
city, to what we wish may be a successful 
career. It will devote itself to political, finman- 
cial, literary and artistic matters, and excellent 
names have been secured for its various review 
columns and incidental contributions. in the 
wey of verse or prose. The initial number 
includes articles by R. H. Stoddard, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Elihu Root, Carl Schurz, Henry I. 
Finck, Robert Grant. G. E. Montgomery and 
Edward M. Shepard, besides a portion of a 
brief serial ‘‘ An Experiment in Transgression,” 
by H. H. Boyesen. 


....Lee & Shepard, Boston, have nearly ready 
for publication, Prof. A. P. Peabody’s *‘ Moral 
Philosophy,” being the lectures delivered to 
his students in Harvard Coilege, and adapted 
for text-book purposes. There are twelve 
eseays in the series, I.—Human Freedom ; II. 
—the Ground of Right; ILI.—Utilitarianism 
and Expediency ; IV.—Conscience; V.—Virtue 
and Virtues; ViI.—Principles, Rules and 
Habits; VIL—Ethics of the Hebrew Script- 
ures; VIII.—Christian Ethics; 1X.—Moral 
Beauty; X.—Hedonism; X1.—The Ethics of 
the Stoic Schoo! ; XII.—The Influence of Chris- 
tian Ethics on Roman law. The same firm are 
to be bring out shortly ‘‘ Danton in the French 
Revolution,” recently written by Laurence 
Groplund, the author of ‘The Co operative 
Commonwealth; An Exposition of Modern 
Socialism,” by a Socialist. Tbe author claims 
that Danton’s work — saved France, and 
he places the responsibility for the bloodshed 
from 1789 to 1792, not upon the Socialists, but 
upon those whom he terms ‘‘ Counter Revyolu- 


tionists.” It should be an interesting and novel 
argament, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Life and Works of the Seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, K. G. 


By Edwin Hodder, with portrait. 8 volumes, 8vo 
Extra cloth. Price, "$7.50 

The late Anthony Ashile -Cooper, Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, was the most famous philanthropist of 
his time. efore his death, he put ali the material 
for his rey in the hands of a friend, and this 
assures us that the present work isa complete rec- 
ord of his beautiful life. 


The Common Chord. 


A Story of tne Ninth Ward. By Henry R. Elliot, 
Author of “The Bassett Claim.” One volume, 
12mo, Extra cloth, $1.00. 

A well-known critic says of it: 
original, and deeply interesting.” 


The Practical Housekeeper. 


By George Fleming, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. Une vol- 
ume, Extra cloth, $2.00. 

Horsemanship has now cooome one of the neces- 
sary accomplishments of fashionable life, and this 
volume, written by the Veterinary Surgeon of the 
British Army, is, therefore, timely and of interest. 


Cassell’s Public School French 
Reader. 

Grammatically graduated, | Guillaume 8, Con- 

rad, One volume, Price, $1.00. 

Every student of the French language will ac- 

knowledge that this volume fills a long felt want. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
MESSRS. JONES AND SMALL. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








Tue superficial personal resemblance be- 
tween Sim Small and Sam Jones is very 
striking; so much 8% that one who has 
seen and beard both of these famous Evan- 
gelists will be likely to hesitate a moment 
before deciding which of the two photo- 
graphs offered to him for sale by the hawk- 
ers on the street at the door of the building 
in which the services are held, is intended 
to represent Mr. Small or Mr. Jones. By 
the way, both men have vehemently pro- 
tested against this hawking about of their 
photographs: but of course the protest has 
been unavailing. Both gentlemen are 
rather under the medium size, in age still 
on the sunny side of middle life. Tae faces 
of both are closely shaven, except that 
each wears a mustache on the upper lip. 
Both courtesances bear the iustantly rec- 
ognizable sigus of character out of the 
common. The voice of both is that pecul- 
jar Southern voice which, even in the case 
of men who have studied much and trav- 
eled fur, is peculiar and distinctive. In 
matter and manner too, there is a close re- 
semblance. Both make sanctified morality 
their chief theme of discourse. Neither 
makes any effort to work upon the re- 
ligious emotions. The same classes of peo- 
ple throng the services whether conducted 
by the one or the other; and so completely 
do they coincide in their work that from 
the first, since the coming of Mr. Small to 
Boston, they have alternated in preaching 
not only at the People’s Church, but at 
Tremont Temple and Faneuil Hall. I have 
heard many people reply to the question, 
‘*Which do you like the better”? and I 
have never yet heard any preference ex- 
pressed. 

And yet the two ‘‘ Sams” are unlike inas 
many points and as noticeable points as 
they are alike. The fact is extremely sig- 
nificant and worthy of much pondering 
that Mr. Small is totally lacking in nearly 
every feature of character or address to 
which it is customary to attribute his col- 
league’s success. Mr. Small seldom makes 
people laugh ; never unless he palpably tries 
to. Mr. Jones is almost continually mak- 
ing people laugh and never seems to try. 
Mr. Small sometimes speaks of himself, no 
doubt with perfect sincerity, as having been 
a most abundant sinner, But he bears no 
marks of dissipation. Neither does he 
show any sigos of having passed through a 
crucial spiritual experience. There is 
nothing eccentric about him,or if there is it 
seems to have been put on and not to fit 
well. It may be well enough to say right 
here that a certain suspicion of his baving 
been tempted to imitate Mr. Jones in some 
of the latter’s most notorious characterie- 
tics is not entirely without plausibe 
grounds. At the same time this error, if it 
is c’mmitted at al), is natural and may 
easily be pardoned. It is barely seventeen 
months since Mr. Smali’s cooversion, which 
was brought aout, humanly speaking, by 
Mr. Jones. Tae disciple loves, admires 
and foilows the master. But nearly ali the 
time and absolutely in all most important 
respects, Mr. Small is as completely, sim- 
ply and frankly himself as Mr. Jones is 
himeelf. 

Ex'ernally be looks more than anything 
else like a young, hard-working, pushing 
bus'ness manager. Probably no one, from 
appearances merely, would take him for a 
preacher. He might be a bank cashier, the 
head salesman in a dry goods store, a 
rising lawyer, or a maneging editor. No 
intelligent observer could doubt that he 
has bad the advantage of at least a fair 
degree of education, and has received in a 
marked degree that kind of polish which 
comes from mixing with influential men, 
and holding a place of influence among 
them. 

I have indicated that he is neither eccen- 
tric ncr fanny; that is, not when he puts 
forward bis most genuineself. What, then, 
is the secret of his especial and personal 
power? Spesking negatively once more, 
he is not eloquent; he is not sarcestic, at 
least not directly and in rhetorical style; 
he makes little use of antithesis or epi- 


gram. 
In attempting to answer the question 





which I have propounded, whether that 
question be asked in reference to ‘‘ Sam” 
Jones or ‘* Sam” Small, or Moody or Harri- 
son, or any other evangelist, it is folly, and 
wickedness toc, to leave out of account the 
enormous power there is inberently in the 
Gospel and in the need of the human heart 
for the Gospel. Let only the Gospel be 
heard speaking in its own proper voice by 
any soul knowing itself to be what it is, 
and a mighty resu't will follow in every 
instance. One need go no further then, in 
such a study as I am trying to make, than 
to inquire how it is that the difficulties are 
removed which keep the soul and the 
Saviour from coming into contact. But, 
remembering this, there still remains a 
question well worth taking heed to: *‘What 
is the difference in this mere human 
agency, between those dealing with the 
game truth and the same soul’s needs and 
failing, and those who grandly succeed?” 
Mr. Small is by training, experience and 
patural aptitude a newspaper man. I be- 
heve that that fact is by farthe most im- 
portant element in the soluti-n of this prob- 
Jem in this particular instance. He was, 
we learn, from sources wholly apart trom 
auything that he has told us, a very success. 
ful and rapidly rising journalist; a stenog- 
rapher of exceptional ski'l: a news-gather, 
who had beyond many what has been so 
described by a famous editor as ‘a nose 
for news”; and, at the time of his coming 
under the influence of Mr. Jones, he had 
already attained distinguished success as 
an cditorial writer. It will be of special 
interest at this timeto add that he was con- 
nected with the AWanta COvmititution, 
whose editor in chief, Mr. Grady, has so re- 
cently attained a national reputation. Now, 
what Mr. Small does in preaching is just 
this: He takes the fewand plain doctrines 
of practical religion, and tells them in the 
pulpit as if they were the most important 
of the news of the day. His sermons are 
brief editorials; or else condensed dis- 
pa‘ches. It is impossible not to understand 
him. It is not even necessary to hear what 
he has said in order to know what he is 
saying. A person who shotld ‘enter the 
building during one of bis services and lis- 
ten for five minutes would carry away just 
as distinct and correct an understanding of 
what he had heard io those five minutes as 
if he bad listened to all that led up to 
it, and all that followed it. Imagine 
a pewspaper column devoted to a 
particular> eu'ject, which subject is 
capable of being treated in a dozen sepa- 
rately complete but converging lights. 
Now suppose the subject to be, for in- 
stance, hypocrisy. Suppose each para- 
graph to be a terse, concrete, graphic state- 
ment from the outlook of a man who has 
seen the world and knows how to tell what 
he bus seen of the principal ways in which 
hypocrites conduct themselves in the 
Church and in business life. Then you 
have asermon by ‘*Sim” S.nall. He is a 
paragrapher. Do you know why it is, oh, 
gentle reader, that you always turn first to 
tbe column of editorial notes in the morr- 
ing paper, or, perbaps, even in the weekly 
or montbly journal? Or, if you do not do 
80, what ao you suppose the reason is that 
s0 many busy people do? The answer to 
that question will help you to understand 
why, at 12 o’clock, day after day, Faneuil 
Hall, or Tremont Temple, was crowded 
with busy men eager to hear ‘‘Sam” Small. 
Boston, Mass. 





An attempt to secure a conference of 
representatives of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland, with a view to possible 
reunion, has failed. The way was opened by a 
deliverance of the Assembly of the Established 
Onurch last May, which was responded to by 
the Free Church Assembly. The latter expressed 
its desire for reunion, and its reaciness to enter 
into negotiations on the subject, provided the 
questions of cisendowment and disestablisbm: nt 
were allowed to be treated as open questions. 
To this response the Oommittee on Oburch 
Interests of the Established Church replied in 
November last, expressing regret that the an- 
swer of the Free Ohurch appeared to be an indi- 
reot negative te the invitation of the Cburob of 
Bcotiend, but declaging its unwillingness to 
consider this as a final closiag of the matter,and 
intimating that the offer to negotiate was still 
open. The Charch of Scotland, however, could 
not, in any cireumstances, agree to treat the 
principle of ertabliebment as an open question. 





such a proposal,” At the same time an al‘erna- 
tive basis of negotiation was suggested in these 
terms: 

“It the Free Church would consider the present 

state of Scotland tn the light of the standards com- 
mon to both Churches, of the Claim of Right, and 
the abolition of patronage, a conference might »e 
profitable and umion the possible result.” 
The Assembly Arrangement Committee of the 
Free Church took this communication into con- 
sideration at a meeting held in January, and 
adopted a resolution, moved by Principal Rainy, 
expresting regret that the Church of Scotland 
had not seen its way to go into conference on 
the basis proposed by the Free Church, and con- 
cluding that the natare of the last communi- 
cation did not seem to point to the possibility 
of further correspondence on the subject. The 
motion was carried by a large majority, the 
numbere being, it is understood, fourteen to 
sevep, The same day that this committee met 
a meeting of Free Church Constitutionalists 
washeld Resolutions were unani mously adopted 
in favor of the principle of Mr. Finlay’s Bul), 
advising its reintroduction, and pledging those 
present, in theevent of the measure becoming 
law, to exert their influence within the Free 
Church for the promotion of reunion among 
tho Presbyterian Churches. The members of 
this party will be satisfied with a clear declara- 
tion as to the divine source of the Church’s ju- 
risdiction, with the repeal of statutes encroach- 
ing on that jurisdiction, and with the restric- 
tion of the action of the civil courts to the civil 
effecta only of ecclesiastical sentence. 


--+»The labors of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, in the 
Presbyterian Central Church of this city, have 
been very successful. The church is situated near 
the parkin the midst of a dense population ; 
palatial apartment houses surrounding it on 
every side. The services have resulted in the 
greatest good to this part of the city. At an 
early stage of the meetings, cards of invi‘ation 
were sent to every residence in the neighbor- 
hood. In this way many persons were led to 
visit the “‘House of God” who for years had 
neglected Sabbath worship. Mr. Mills’s method 
of presenting the Gospel is very simple. His 
statements of truth are clear; his sppeal is to 
the judgment and conscience of men. At one 
service eight hundred men were gathered. It 
was a scene long to be remembered. During 
that day more than one hundred inquirers re- 
mained to converse with the pastors present. 
Time only can show what the permanent results 
of the services will be. For the present, many 
things are apparent. ist. The members of the 
ehurch and Christian people in attendance 
upon the services have been aroused to a 
zealous effort in behalf of the unbelieving. 
2d. Throughout the congregation the spirit of 
inquiry bas been aroused. In every hougebold 
thoughtful men and women, who have hitherto 
been indifferent to the claims of the Gospel, 
heartily welcome conversa:ion upon the subject 
of personal religion. $4. Persuaded by the 
truth and by the Spirit of God, many have for- 
saken siu and begun, through faith, the Coristian 
life. Atleast two hundred persons represent- 
ing ae many as ten different congregations have 
signified their purpose to consecrate themselves 
to God, The work throughout bas been a bene- 
diction to the church, and will leave its impulse 
for good upon multitudes for many years. 


...-The leaders of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany evidently cannot find a plan eatie- 
factory to ali for the maintenance of their 
righ 6 over against the Government and the 
aggressions of Rome. The v. Hammerstein 
resolutions met with the favor of the conserva- 
tiver, but not with that of the advanced or me- 
diating parties. There its most pronounced op- 
ponent was the energetic theological professor 
in Halle, Dr. Beyschiag. He now, in turr, has 
uaodertaken the organization of an Evangelical 
Association (Zvangelischer Bund) to consist of 
all partics in the German Church, with the sole 
and only object of resisting the aggressions of 
Rome, It is to have only this one principle and 
aim. He has eucceeded in gaining over sach 
prominent representatives of orthodoxy as Dr. 
Warnack, and of course the middle and the 
radical parties are eatiefied to enter into the 
project. Preliminary meetings have been held 
and s geveral meeting has been arranged for in 
Caseel. However, such conservative papers as 
the Kreuzzei:wng and Reichsbote, certainly the 
leacing papers of this party in Germany, are up 
im arms against the project. It looks on the sur- 
face like another aboriive attempt to unite the 
Protestant Oburch of Germany for concerted 
action. The dozen or more shades of German 
theological thought from the extreme right of 
confessionalism to the extreme left of the Prot- 
astanten Verein, seems for practical purposes a 
worse evil than the split-up denomipationslism 
of America. The leading Roman Cstholic or- 
gan of Germany, the Germania, evidently does 
not fear the Bund. It makes sport of the new 
movement and thinks it will only help the cause 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


....Blowly, but seemingly surely, the agite- 


Bhe “ wotld be false to ber trust if she accepted {| tion for a better observance of the Lord’s Day 


is beginning to bear its fruits in the European 
countries, and the “ Continents] Sunday” may, 
in the course of time, become a thing of the 
past. Holland is now to be added to the coun- 
tries in which the movement has taken definite 
shape. Here, as elsewhere on the continent, 
the efforis in this direction are through the 
legislatures. It is significantly characteristic 
of the differences between the people of Europe 
and America, that there an attempt is made to 
educate public sentiment up to a demand for 
this reform. The distrust in public intelligence 
is so great, and the confidence in the power of 
lawgivers to make and enforce laws beyond the 
demands of public sentiment, that the appeal is 
always to the latter. The measures proposed in 
Holiand are characteristic for the whole Euro- 
pean phase of the problem. No work is to be 
allowed that is open to public view; no sales of 
apy sort shall be made in public, with the ex- 
ceptions of eatables ; no places of public an.use- 
ment shall be open before cight o’clock in the 
evening, nor are intoxicating drinks to be sold 
near churches in case worship is being con- 
ducted in them, nor anywhere before noon, 
The Government declares that it is impossible 
to forbid all work on Surday or to close all 
places of amusement, as this is the only day of 
recreation which these laboring men can enjoy ; 
and that the object of this legislation should be 
merely to prevent any disturbance of public 
worship. 


....Bussia has adopted the same line of pol- 
icy against the venerable Armenian Church in 
the Caucasus that she has been employing with 
such rigor in the German Baltic provinces, 
The private schools of the Armenian Christians 
have been closed ; the neo-Armenian language 
has been supplanted by the Russian as the me- 
dium of instruction, and an imperial ukas com- 
mands the Christian Armenians to military ser- 
vice while the Mohammedans are relieved of this 
daty. The object is to transfer for a number of 
years the younger generatioa of Christian Arme- 
nians into other parts of Russia, where there are 
only orthodox churches, and thus gradually wean 
them away from the faith of their fathers. The 
Armenians are protesting with might and main. 
They offered to train there young men at home 
for military purposes, but the Governor of the 
Caucasus districts promptly refused. When the 
Russian officers attempted to enforce the new 
arrangements serious outbreaks occurred in a 
number of places. The efforts of Rustia are 
evidently to realize the ideal dreamed of by 
Alexander III, namely, that the many peoples 
under his sway should have ‘‘ one law, one lan- 
guage, one faith.” 

....Which is the great civilizer, the bullet or 
the Bible? A few years ago a mission was es- 
tablished by the Presbytery of Eastern Texas 
among the Indians, under the care of the 
Rev. L. W. Currie and his estimable wife, now 
of the Alaska Mission, This work was greatly 
blessed of God. Eighteen of these Indians, 
among them their mingo or chief, John Scott, 
are Christians. Help is needed. Send Biblee, 
Psalms, Gospels, hymn books, primers, iilus- 
trated paperz, money, to Mrs. D, H. Fieming, 
Livingston, Polk Co,, Texas 


.-.-The Board of Directors of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary (Scuthern Presbyterian), have 
elected G. B. Strickler, D.D., to succeed Dr, 
Woodrow as professor of Natural Science, in 
connection with Revelation, enlarging the 
chair so as to make it include the general eub- 
j ct of Christien Apologetics. They aleo elec:ed 
©. Heraman, D.D , to the chair of Biblica! Exege- 
sis. A letter from Dr. Girardeau announcing 
his acceptance of the chair of Didac ic and Po- 
lemic Theology was received. The chair of Pa- 
terval Theology is still vacant. 


....Tbe Supreme Court of Louisiana has de- 
cided that the Sunday Law is constitutional. 
The test was made by saloor-keepers who want 
to ply their business seven days in the week. 
The decision takes this ground : 

“The statute is to be judged precisely as if it 
had selected for the day of rest any day of the 
week other than Sunday, and its validity is not to 
be questioned because, in the exercise of a wise 
discretion, it has chosen that day which the major- 
ity of the inhabitants of the state, under the sanc- 
tion of their religious faith, already observe as a 
day of faith.” 


....Professor Caudlish is about to move in the 
Glasg>w Free Presbytery an overture to the 
General Assembly asking that court to explain 
the sense in which the Church understands the 
Westminster confession. The formula of sub- 
scription for deacons was relaxed two or three 
years ago, but that for elders remains so rigid 
that many have refused to accent office under 

“it. The movement of Professor Candlish 1s sup- 
posed to have reference to a Declaratory Act 
similar to those ef the united and English 
Presby.erian Churches. 


.... According to the Baptist Handbook, there 
are in the British Isles 2,742 cburches, 8,787 
chapels, 1,192,274 chapel seats, 802,615 members, 
47,170 Sunday-school teacher, 456,694 scholars, 
4,041 local preachers, and 1,868 pastors in 
—_— 
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WASHINGTON. 

Tue veto of the Dependent Pensions Bill, 
which the President sent in on February [1th, 
was not uocexpected. When it reached the 
House the request that it be at once read was 
acceded to on all sides, and the reading was lis—- 
tened to with silent attention. When the Clerk 
hal concluded, Chairman Matson of the Invalid 
Pensions Committee rose and moved the refer- 
ence of the bill and message to his committee, 
promising at the same time that it should 
be brought back for the action of the 
House before the end of next week. The 
motion was not opposed, The bill which 
the President fhas vetoed was designed by 
its framers to benefit the dependent par- 
ents of deceased soldiers, whether, they were 
dependent upon the soldeier before his death or 
not, and to give pensions at the rate of $12 per 
mouth to ex-soldiers who are now objects of 
charity and unabie to gain a support from their 
labor on account of disability, even if such disa- 
bility was not contracted in the military service, 
provided it is not due to their own carelessness 
or vicious habits. The phraseology of the meas- 
ure was devised by Chairman Matson, the Demo- 
cratic Chairman of the Committee oa Invalid 
Pensions. The bill passed the House on January 
17th, under a suspension of the rules, by a vote 
of 180 to 76. All the negative votes were cast 
by Democrats, while 114 Republicans, and 66 
Democrats were recorded in the affirmative. 
The veto message was sent in late in the after- 
noon, and members of the House prefer to re- 
serve their judgment until they shall have an 
opportunity to readit for themselves, 





...«The Senate passed two important bills, on 
Februar 7tb, for the encouragement of the manu- 
facture of steel for modern army and navy 
ordaance, armor, shafting, and other naval 
purposes. Both bills were passed without 
division, not, however, without the Democrats 
having suown their opposition to the two 
measures by voting solidly against taking the 
bilis up for consideration. The final passage of 
the bills without division was due to the energy 
with which Republicans pushed the whole mat- 
ter to an issue. Mr. Hawiey,in moving to 
proceed to the consideration of the bilis, stated 
that he had given notice several days ago that 
he would make this motion. He said he was 
urged to this action to-day by the Committee 
on Coast Defenses, the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the general sentiment of the Senate, 
and public opinion tbroughout the country, 
The bill for the manufacture of naval ordnance 
is like the other in all important puarticulare, 
except that the gun factory is to be at the 
Wasbington Navy Yard, and that the fourth 
section of the other is omitted, Twenty-one 
million dollars were appropriated altogether. 


.»»eThe Naval Ordnance Bareau has com- 
pleted the long-promised steel circular, The 
bids on steel forgings and armor plates for the 
monitors and the two 6,000 tun vessels are to be 
opened on the 15th of March, and Secretary 
Whitney says he will allow no farther postpone- 
ment, Thedelay in issuing the steel circular 
wil), doubtless, have the effect of shutting out 
many American manufacturers, owing to the 
short time in which they can now prepare their 
bids, The circular in rough has been seen by 
svm3 of the priacipal steel men, and they 
have some idea of the conditions which will en- 
ter into the contract. The veesels to be sup- 
plied with armor piates are the monitors ‘‘ Puri- 
tan,” *‘ Amphiirite,” ** Monadnock,” and “ Ter- 


salaries and a consideration of the labors now 
imposed on the Commissioners ought to con- 
vince any impartial mind of the justice of the 
measure. When the act was passed it was 
regarded as merely tentative, and it was be- 
lieved that the Commissioners’ duties would be 
comparatively light and would not require their 
presence at the capital half of their time. So 
far from this expectation being realized, civil 
service reform has become one of the fixed insti- 
tutions of this country, and its necessity is rec- 
ognized by its opponents as well as by its advo- 
cates. ‘All now agree,” says the report, ‘that 
‘ public office is a public trust,’ and should be 
bestowed and exercised for the public good and 
not for private ends.” 


...-Appropriation bills wiil engross the at- 
tention of the House during the greater part of 
this week. The following is the status of these 
bills: The Army Bill isalaw. The Iodian, Sun- 
dry Civil, Pensions, and Post-Office pills have 
passed both Houses, and now await concur- 
rence by the House in the Senate amendments 
or the adjustment of differences by conference. 
The River and Harbor, Military Academy, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Agricultural bills bave 
passed the House, and are in the hands of Sen- 
ate committees. The Legisiative, Diplomatic 
and Consular, and Naval bills await the action 
of the House. The Deficiency and Fortifica- 
tions (this year’s) bills are yet to be reported by 
the House, Last year’s Fortifications Bill is still 
ic conference, with little prospect of agreement 
upon it. 


....1n the House on February 7th, a bill was 
introduced by Mr. Morrow, of California, to in- 
crease the naval establishment and to protect 
the harbors of New York and San Francisco. 
It appropriates #1,000,000 for the construction 
of two steel rams after the model of the marine 
ram recommended by Rear Admiral Ammen, to 
have a speed of at least fifteen knuts an hour. 


....The Senate, on Febrnary 10tb, agreed to 
the House substitute for the Chinese Indemnity 
Bill. 


DOMESTIC, 


....There is serious apprehension that there 
will be appalling loss of human lives in Montana, 
Snow began falling in the middle of November, 
and there is now more on the ground than at 
any time in the last ten years. Mcst of the 
stage roads are entirely closed up and trains are 
running at irregular inte: vale, some being four 
and five days apart. The supply of fuel is 
almost exhausted. Three days ago coal was 
selling at $60 a ton at Fort Benton, aud now it 
can hardly be purchased at lees price. The 
snow is drifted to enormous depths and people 
living at mountain bases are in imminent danger 
of meeting a horrible fate beneath an avalanche 
or freezing to death. Should another protracted 
storm occur, it is believed hundreds would suc- 
cumb to its terrore, As it ie, more people have 
been frozen to death this winter than for a 
quarter of acentury. The snow will be a long 
time disappearing even with chinook winds, as 
a solid sheet of ice an inch thick formed over it 
late in January and since that time nearly two 
feet have fallen. 


...-The promptness of the police checked an 
alarming riot in Boston, on February 13th. The 
lockouts of the Cambridge and South Boston 
Street Railroad men bad been accompanied by 
only minor acts of lawlessness up to this time, 
but an ugly spirit has been growing, and the 
polica authorities have been apprehending 
trouble. On Sunday excited men appeared in 
Broadway, South Boston, early in the merning, 
and collected near E Street, at the foot of a steep 





ror” and the two6,000 ton cruigers, It is d 
that the 6,000 ton veasels will be designed as 
turret ships with high, free board, heavily ar- 
mored sides, turrets, covering towers, amuni- 
tion tubes, etc., each to have an armored deck. 
The total weight of steel armor plates for all 
these vessels will not be lese than 6,600 tons. 


....The House bill to amend an act to pro- 
hibit the importation and immigration of for- 
eigners andaliens under contract or agreement 
to perform labor has been passed by the Senate 
without amendment. It gives authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to contract with State 
Commissions, boards or officers for an examina- 
tion into the condition of passengers arriving 
from abroad. The names of persons prohibited 
from landing are required to be reported to the 
Collector of the Port, who shall enforce the pro- 
hibition, The Secretary is directed to prescribe 
regulations for the return of persons prohibited 
from landing, and these regulations are to be 
enforced by state boards designated by the 
Secretary, The expense of return is devolved 
upon the owners of the vessels, and vessels re- 
fusing to bear the expease are prohibited from 
landing at or clearing from any port of the 
United States. The oxpeuses are also made a 
lieu upon the vessels. The act is to take effect 
thirty days after ite passage, 


-++-Im reporting favorably Mr. Cox's bill to 
increase the salaries of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners from $3.500 to $5,000, the House 
Committee on Civil Service Reform says & Te- 
view of the facts connected with fising these 








decline. At 11:30 o’clock a car with policemen 
on its platforms came along. There was a heavy 
load of passengers, and the horses stopped to 
rest. Hundreds of yelling men surrounded the 
ear. A police signal was given, and in short 
time the mounted police were.in possession of 
the street. Five prisoners were taken. This 
broke the spirit of the mob, and it slunk away 
down the side atreeta. 


...»The Archbishop of Melbourne, the rectors 
of the English and Irish colleges, the vice-rec- 
tor of the American College, Bishop Keane, Ab- 
bot Smith, Monsignor Straniero, Count Muc- 
cioli, Henry Caesel), Papal Chamberlain, and 
numerous members of the clergy and laity, mak- 
ing in all a party more distinguished than that 
which met either Cardinal Moran or Cardinal 
Newman, assembled to greet Gardinal Gibbons 
on Feb. 13th, who was accompanied by Chancel- 
lor Donobue, of Baltimore, and the rector of 
the American College. The assemblage knelt 
and kissed Cardinal Gibbons’s episcopal ring 
and the Cardinal embraced Bisbop Keane. The 
entire party then proceeded in carriages to the 
American College where rooms had been pre- 
pared for Cardinal Gibbons. The Cardinal is 
in excellent bealth and spirits. 


..- Judge Tarpie’s certificate of election as 
United States Senator, was, on February 10th, 
presented by the Governor to the Deputy Becre- 
tary of State with a request that bis signature 


fused to assume the responsibility in the ab- 
sence of his chief. It is understood that the 
Secretery of State will give as a reason for re- 
fusing te sign the certificate that he is not 
satisfied that Mr. Turpie was legally elected. 
The certificate wil], therefore, bear only the 
signatures of the Governor and Green Smith, 
the presiding officer of the Senate. 


.. +» The big ‘longshore strike as well as the 
coal handlers’ strike was on February 1itb, de- 
clared off by the Executive Board of Dis rict 
Assembly 49. This confession of defeat is set 
forth by the Executive Board as the announce- 
ment of a most remarkable victory, the value 
of which the ’longshoremen and men in allied 
trades, who are hunting for work, will probably 
be able to appreciate. 


....While Madame Patti was singing in San 
Fratcisco, on the night of February 10th, adyn- 
amite bomb was exploded in the audience. It 
was the attempt of a crank to injure Patti, and 
the Floods who occupied a box. The bomb 
went off in bis hands, and he succeeded only 
in mangling himself. 


..+-A great fire broks out in Augusta, Ga., on 
February 2d, burning several large stores, a 
theater, and damaging two hotels. The total 
loss amounted to $185,000. Two-thirds covered 
by insurance. 


...-John O'Neil, the convicted ‘“ boodle” 
Alderman, was sentenced to servé four and one- 
half years in Sivg Sing Prison by Judge Barrett, 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, on February 
2th. 


...-The Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Maine Legislature, has reported, calling on 
Congress to pass retaliatory measures agains 
Canadian fish and fishermen. 


...-The Pennyzlvania Legislature is consider- 
ing a billt> make an agreement by two-thirds 
of a jury sufficient to decide a cause. 


.»-Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, has 
signed the prohibitory amendment joint resolu- 
tion. 


....-The Mormon elders bave been expelled 
from Buncombe County, North Carolina, 


FOREIGN. 


....Official reports have been received by the 
Italian Government from Massowah stating 
that Colonel Berretti, commanding the Italian 
troops at Sasti, discovered, at 11 o’clock on the 
morning of January 25th, that the heights over- 
looking his camp were occupied by thousands 
of Abyssiniane. Berretti sent a party under 
command of Lientenant Como to dislodge the 
Abyssinians. Lieutenant Como surprised the 
enemy and attacked them at once. Tho Abys- 
sinians boldly advanced to meet the Italians, 
and fcvght desperately until 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon when they were repulsed with heavy 
loss and retreated from the field. Berretti’s 
losses were sufficiently heavy to justify him in 
applying for reinforcements, which were dis- 
patched to him at once. The reinforcement 
column, commanded by Colonel Decristo 
Féris, met wiih delays owing to the diffi- 
culty of transportation, and during one of his 
enforced halts Colonel Foris, learning that 
the force of Abyssinians he was likely to meet 
was larger than he had supposed, made appli- 
cation for additional men and guns, which were 
immediately sent ; but when they arrived at the 
place designated by Colone) Foris as meeting, 
they found thr t Foris and his entire command 
had been massacred. The bodies of the dead 
lay where they fell, many of them being horri- 
bly mutilated. Signor Depretis, the Italian 
Prime Minister, announced to the Chamber of 
Deputies, on February 8th, that the Cabinet had 
resigned and that the King had accepted the 
resignations. The ministers resigned, Signor 
Depretis explained, because of their doubtful 
position in Parliament. He requested the depu- 
ties to proceed with the discussion of the bud- 
get, as the necessities of the country required 
its prompt consideration. Signor Depretis has 
undertaken to forma cabinet conjointly with 
Count di Robilant. 





...-Mr. Gladstone, writiog in support of 
Mr. Slage, candidate for the Parliamentary seat 
for Burnley, made vacant by the death of Peter 
Rylande, says: 

‘+ For the lasttwelve months I have been telling 
the English and the Scotch and the Welsh that 
their Parliament will continue paralyzed and its 
business be neglected until it settles the Irish ques- 
tion. The Scotch and Welsh belheved that, but the 
Southern English did not believe it, and they 
stopped the way. They will pay heaviy for toe 
delay. Before we reach @ certain conclusion we 
will have to pay with them, and after the thing has 
been done the Tories will begin to say and believe 
that they have always been Home Rulers. Costly 
playing with national interests seems to be the main 
purpose for which the Tories exist. They have 
played for a certain time with all great questions 
for the last fifty or sixty years. When they leave 
off playing with one they soon find another with 





sbonld be attested. The Secretary of State was 
himself absent from the city. The deputy re- 





-++-M. Montbolon, the French minister, at 
Athenr, has concluded the negotiations com- 
menced by his predeceesor, Count de Mouy, 
who was an enthusiast on the subject of an- 
tiquities., As a result of their efforts, Greece 
has given to France permission to excavate at 
Delphi for remains of the temple. M. Montho- 
lon had a keen rival in the American represen- 
tative. 


.... Twenty-five cadets and officers have been 
arrested for connection with the recently dis- 
covered conspiracy against the Russian Govern- 
ment. A Grand General of the staff of the 
Academy is implicated. Nearly all the prisoners 
are connected with the naval and military 
echools, Among the others are several univer- 
sity students. 


....-A newspaper correspondent, who has 
recently visited Strasburg, writes from Berne 
that the German Government is taking advan- 
tage of war alarms for election purposes. He 
says there has been no increase of troops in 
Alsace-Lorraive except shght reinforcements at 
some of the garrison. 
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HASTE IN RELIGIOUS WORK. 





Ir is characteristic of our age that we are 
in ahurry. That isto say,it is character- 
istic of the spirit of man that he is impa- 
tient of results. We do our work in haste, 
and expect to reap an immediate reward. 
We travel not by stage-coach but by rail; 
we are not willing to wait the slow move- 
ments of the fastest mail, but send our 
commnnications by telegraph, and even 
now we want to substitute the telephone for 
the electric tick. Men are not willing to 
plod any more, but must rush. The man 
who is willing to go steadily and quietly on 
doing his business without hurry and rush, 
content with small and steady profits, is an 
anomaly. Men are in haste to be rich; 
they want to get riches at a bound, and in 
heaps and piles. 

This rush and hurry in material things is 
bad enough, but it is not so bad as the 
haste and hurry that is seen in religious 
work, when indeed there is any concern 
at all. Especially in that branch of relig- 
ious work which is more particularly des- 
ignated “‘ revival work.” Asa whole, we 
are slow enough in our religious work, and 
do it slovenly enough, making it give place 
to our secular interests or pleasures, into 
which we plunge with eagerness; but when 
we do turn aside for a season to grapple 
with the religious and spiritual problems 
of the church and society, we go at that 
work as though it must all be done up ina 
week, at most. A ‘* week of prgyer” at 
the begi nog of the year, is all fhat the 
avcrage C Murch can give to special religious 
effort; acd when that is not gone through 
formally it is conducted hastily, as though 





we expected to gather all our harvest then 
and there. 


It is as though we said to our Father in- 


Heaven: ‘ Now our Father, we busy men 
and women have turned aside for a brief 
season of time to seek the salvation of our 
neighbors and friends, and especially to call 
upon you for the conversion of our chil- 
dren; but we are very busy people; the af- 
fairs of trade and society are very exact- 
ing, and we must do quickly what we do in 
this direction, or it must be left undone. 
We may come together every night fora 
week, perhapstwo, if we see unmistakable 
signs of a revival the first week, but we can 
not tarry too long.” Dr. Pentecost tells us 
that of the scores of invitations which he 
receives to do evangelistic work, the large 
majority is for one week; many of them 
fora few days; and a great majority of 
themare urgent that he come during the 
Week of Prayer, the week following, or at 
the latest, during some time in January. 
Even Mr. Moody has given up the better 
plan which he adopted during the first years 
of his work, after he returned from his 
great English work twelve years ago. Then 
he would not think of staying in one place 
for less than a month, and it was one of his 
oft-repeated sayings that ‘‘no thorough 
work need be looked for in a city of any 
considerable size under three months.” He 
worked on this planin New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago. These were his 
greatest and most successful meetings. 
After Boston, to accommodate himself to a 
multitude of fields, he adopted the plan of 
visiting principal New Mngland cities for a 
month each. Le went to Manchester, Prov- 
idence, Hurtford, Springfield, New Haven 
and other cities, staying not longer than six 
weeks in any place. His work was com- 
paratively deep and abiding in each of 
those cities; but not so far-reaching as in 
the larger ctiies where he staid longer. 
Then he adopted the ‘‘ convention idea” 
of going rapidly ‘‘on an express schedule” 
from city to city tbrough the South and 
West, staying but two or three days in 
each place, or at most ten days. The re- 
sult has not been so satisfactory. He has 
whipped the religious feelings of the com- 
munity into an intense fervor, but just 
when he might have turned that state of re- 
ligious feeling to the bes! account, he has 
left it, with the result that in most cases it 
has rapidly died away; not that good re. 
sults have not followed, but that the re- 
sults have been insignificant compared 
with what they might have been had he 
staid and worked longer with the pastors 
and churches ina steady and long pull. 
We are glad to see that he is in a measure, 
returning to his old plan, in Chicago, this 
winter, devoting the whole winter to that 
one city. We look for more permanent re- 
sults from this more deliberate and perse- 
vering plan of campaign. 

It stands to reason and good philosophy 
that this tendency to undue haste is bad. 
It is bad in every way and in every depart- 
ment of life. Hastily built houses, such as 
our “‘scamp” contractors and builders 
rush up in a day and night, are apt to tum- 
ble, down orat least to settle badly; the 
fortunes that are ‘‘madein a day,” are 
apt to melt away, or at least they fail to 
develop those startling and solid traits in 
their makers that fortunes which have been 
won by careful and honest plodding do. 
The boy that makes haste to get his educa- 
tion, and crams for it, or overstudies for it, 
as some do, to pass two terms in the time 
allotted for one, either comes out of college 
with a superficial education, or broken 
down in health. Hot-house fruit and veg- 
etables are very delicious for the time be- 
ing, but they are not so satisfactory upon 
the whole, as those which have been grown 
in the open airand under the slower but 
more healthful process of development by 
the natural power of the sur. The anal- 
ogies between nature and grace as a gen- 
eral rule hold good. The reaper may, un- 
der some circumstances, follow upon the 
heels of the sower, but it will never come 
to pass that the reaper can do his work 
without the sower, and sowing and ripen- 
ing take time. Therefore does the -hus. 
bandman wait long for his harvest. “ Pa- 
tience has her perfect work,” as she waits 
on God. who is never in a hurry, Sut al. 
ways accomplishes his purposes after long 
preparation and careful process, if we may 





speak of God as being careful, and we do 
it reverently. 

Weare not to confound patient and de- 
liberate endeavor with careless and lazy ef- 
fort. If possible, that indifference to re- 
ligious work, which characterizes our 
churches and workers to too great an ex- 
tent, is worse than haste, as sloth must al- 
ways be the worst possible vice. Our Lord 
bade us ‘‘ work while it is day”; the apos- 
tle exhorts us to ‘‘awake out of sleep” 
since the day of our salvation draweth 
nigh, and to ‘‘ be instant in season and out 
of season.” It is also true ‘‘ that the King’s 
business demands haste”; but these all 
speak to us mare of diligence than hurry. 
The vice of our day in connection with re- 
ligious work is that we are sloths fora 
great part of the time, and then superficial 
in a hurried and brief endeavor to make 
up for past neglect. 


—__——_— > 


THE POPE IN POLITICS. 


‘All the religion you please from 
Rome,” said Daniel O'Connell, ‘‘but no 
politics.” The saying has been repeated 
again and again, of late, among our Irish 
fellow-citizens, who have determined to 
win here the victory their brothers in Ire- 
land have won against Papal interference. 

We are not among those who have any 
great fear of the Pope in American poli- 
tics. Our readers well know that we have 
open eyes to see the good in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that we welcome it 
as an ally against atheism in religion and 
socialism in the state. The religion of Ca- 
tholicism is that of the Bible, and consid- 
erable more; but it is a religion of God and 
the Bible. What it adds may become the 
controlling factor in its own lands, but 
cannot in a Protestant land, where it is 
constantly put on the defensive. Its best 
foot is here put forward. It is constantly 
ameliorating even against such uvhappy 
influences as that which fights the public 
schoo). We fail to find, and do not wish 
to find, in the Roman Catholic Churcha 
foe to our political organization. Catho- 
lics are eager politicians; but we do not 
see that the Catholic Church, in this coun- 
try, is, or has any need to be, very much 
of a political organization. Even in the 
late McGlynn affair, although we do not 
believe that the priest of St. Stephen’s has 
been fairly treated, and although it is clear 
that his theory of land is much misappre- 
hended, yet it appears to us that it was not 
his political theory of taxation, but his 
supposed defense of a breach of the com- 
mandment against robbery; not his poli- 
tics, but his activity in politics that was the 
occasion of his suspension. 

And yet Rome is not by any means out 
of politics. Rome maintains its legates to 
the courts. It hada State, not very long 
ago, which warranted it in having legations ; 
and it clings to the honor. The present 
Pope, one ef the best and purest and 
wisest prelates that ever lived, has in- 
herited and cherishes this system. He is 
an admirable diplomat. His negotiations 
with France and Chinaare among the latest 
proofs of it. It cannot be said that Rome 
gives out only religion and no politics. Of 
course her politics are in the interest of her 
religion, and for the sake of her religion 
she holds her politics vital. It was for the 
sake of her religion in England that she 
attacked Home Rule; it was for the sake 
of her religion in Ireland that she turned 
about and supported it. 

But the most remarkable illustration of 
the activity of the Pope in politics is that 
developed by the discussion of the Septen- 
nate Bill in Germany. Here is a contest 
between absolutism and popular govern. 
ment, between monarch and citizen, be- 
tween war and peace. Prince Bismarck 
demands that the Reichstag, that is, the 
people, shall put it out of their power for 
seven years to reduce the military estab- 
lishment. We suppose it is enough to 
make military appropriations from year to 
year, and so to hold the Government in 
check. Bismarck demands that the Reich- 
stag shall this year make the appropria- 
tions for seven years to come, and thus 
make the Emperor supreme over the coun- 
try for that time, so far as the most impor- 
tant and dangerous of his functions are 
concerned. And this is directed not merely 
against the liberties of the people, is not 








only putting the burden on the people of 
Germany—for the most part Protestant 
Germany—but it is directed to the end of 
making war easy with Catholic France. 
The Reichstag boldly, and in defense of 
their rights and liberties, and in defense of 
peace, refused to grant the demand. It 
consented—which was more than enough 
—to pass the bill for three years, but not 
for seven. 

Bismarck used every influence to 
compel the members of the Reichstag 
to submit. Among other devices, he ap- 
pealed to the Pope. He promised the Pope 
that he would grant certain ecclesiastical 
relief which the Catholics wished, if the 
Pope would express his desire that the 
Catholics in the Reichstag should support 
the Septennate. To this bargain the Pope 
agreed, and he sent a letter accordinglv to 
Dr. Windhorst, leader of the Catholics in 
the Reichstag, requesting that he and his 
followers would cease to oppose the Will 
of Bismarck. Dr. Windhorst affected to 
regard this as a private letter, and neglected 
even to make it known to his followers. 
Then the Pope wrote to one of the German 
bishops, and he published it. Dr. Wind- 
horst still says, like O’Connell and Mc- 
Glynn, ‘‘ All the religion you please from 
Rome, but no politics,” and he continues 
to fight the imperious Chancellor with all 
his might; but the Pope is against him, 
Rome has spoken, and the probability is 
that Bismarck will conquer, with the help 
of Rome, in the new elections. S» we gee 
the Protestant Government of Germany 
bargaining for, summoning and receiving 
the help of Catholic Rome, not cnly against 
the liberties of Germany, and the oppres- 
sions of an enormous war establishment, 
but—and here isthe grim humor of the 
situation—against Catholic France. No 
more let us hear that Rome never meddles 
with politics. 

GOSPEL WITHOUT SPECULA- 

TIONS. 


Tue Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board has done right, we think, in 
view of all the circumstances, in assenting 
“to a retura of Mr. Hume to his cherished 
work inthe Maratha Mission.” In thus 
assenting to his return it has also acted 
wisely in stating, plainly and publicly, 
that in future it will ‘‘ decline to send out, 
as a missionary, any person who has com- 
mitted himself to the acceptance of the 
hypothesis of a probation after death.” 
This conservative acticn of the Prudential 
Committee may not suit the Andover 
** speculators,” who seem determined, at 
all hazards, to capture the recognition of 
the American Board—in the absence of the 
indorsement or recognition of their views 
by a single church in the United States, so 
faras we know. They very uaturally think 
now they must have recognition from some” 
qaarter, and why not secure it from the 
American Board? They have not been 
successful thus far in that direction, and we 
do not believe in view of what has hap- 
pened in the Hume case, that they are 
likely to be in the future. 

Just now, as in all the past of its event 
ful history, the Board gives its whole time 
and devotes its whole strength to propa- 
gating a pure gospel, the plainly revealed 
will of God, as recorded in the Bible, and 
not in teaching ‘‘mere speculations” or 
‘*new views” of any sort. It has no time 
for such business now, any more than in 
the past. It has no money in its treasury 
to spend on ‘‘mere speculators” and no 
right to listen to them, until the churches 
of America, which now employ and sustain 
Bible teachers ovly, shall give it authority 
thus to do. That is not its present busi- 
ness, it never bas been its business, it 
probably never will be, and, we say, it 
should not be. 

In order to please the Andover specula- 
tors and a few others, it is thought by some 
that whenever a man entertaining ‘mere 
speculations” shall again apply to be sent 
forth as a Gospel teacher to the heathen, 
a council should be called, to go into a the- 
ological examination of the candidate in 
behalt of the Board, which council shall 
decide authoritatively what is best to do, 

These 8 want a chance to ven- 
tilate their ‘‘free thoughts” as often as pos- 
sible—and thus keep the ‘‘future proba 
tion” pot a-boiling—Gospel or no Gospel— 
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as long 2s it is possible. The Andover 
would, of course, ask, at such 
councils, for a free platform to give them a 
new chance to help along their ‘new 
views.” If the Prudential Committee 
should deem it wise--as they probably 
would not—to be present at such councils 
as the representative of the American 
Board, to look after its great interests, the 
Andover speculators would certainly— 
whether invited or not—as at Des Moines’ 
claim the right to be heard also. When 
matters come tosuch a pass, we are inclined 
to think that hundreds and thousands will 
say that a ‘“‘new” American Board is 
wanted whose special object shall be the 
preaching of clearly revealed Bible truth, 
to all the nations of the earth 
without any mixture of speculations; 
we also think that some wilis would be 
changed, the makers of which will insist 
that mere speculations shall not be taught 
with their money on missionary ficlds, but 
Bible truths only. We further believe 
there would be some legal difficulties in 
the way of using the trust funds now in 
the treasury of the Board—not intended 
to beused in teaching ‘‘mere speculations’ 
or ‘‘new views” of any sort, not plainly 
sanctioned by the written Word of God. 
The Andover speculators now intimate 
that money will be withheld from the 
American Board if it refuses to employ 
those speculators who entertain their ‘‘new 
views.” We think the trouble—and a more 
serious one—will lie in quite another di- 
rection. Where ten dollars may be lost in 
the contributions of these ‘‘ speculators,” 
thousands will be withheld by those who 
have been the leading supporters of the 
American Board, if it shall teach, or coun- 
tenance the teaching of, any mere specula- 
tors, ‘The most liberal contributors to the 
cause of missione will not give their money 
to sustain directly, or indirectly, any other 
sort of teachers than those whose whole 
time and thought shall be given to teach- 
ing what God has plainly taught in the 
Bible concerning the salvation of men, We 
believe in ‘liberty of thought,” in the lib- 
erty to entertain ‘‘new views,” and -even 
in the liberty to ‘go into the dark regions 
of *‘mere speculation”; but when men 
present themselves to us as religious 
teachers, we insist that they shall cheerful- 
ly and heartily resolve to teach as Christ 
taught, and to teach the truths he 
taught, and to stop there. If religious 
teachers go one step farther, in any direc- 
tion, there is untold danger. Nomere man 
is a safe teacher of religion who attempts 
to teil the world what God is going to do 
after death, concerning matters about 
which he has never spoken a single word. 
We don’t know and cannot know God’s 
plans andintentions concerning the heathen 
in a fu'ure state. Why, then, waste time in 
speculations about the matter? 


THE CHATTANOOGA PROPOSAL. 


Somx of the friends of Chattanooga 
University have devised a plan which will, 
as they believe, if carried out, solve all 
the difficulties of what is known as the 
Chattanooga case. So far, it should be 
understood, neither the Board of Managers 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, nor the 
Board of Trustees of the University has 
taken action, either in the Caulkins matter 
or on the question of the admission of col- 
ored students. It is only the Executive Com- 
mittees that have dealt with the case—the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Managers and the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees. The Executive 
Committee of the Board of Managers has 
called a meeting of the managers for Febru- 
ary 22d, to consider the questioa of admit- 
ting colored students to the University, 
and also, doubtless, what shall be done in 
the Caulkins case. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees called 
@ meeting of the trustees for February 
16th, to consider the plan which they have 
devised for the settlement of the whole 
aniversity trouble. 

The plan which the Executive Com- 
mittee proposes, and which Dr. Rust, Sec- 
retary of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, is 
said to approve, is for the Board of Trus- 
tees to authorize the purchase of the Uni- 
versity property from the Society under 
the fourth section of the contract, which 
reads as follows: 





“Fourth. Any funds that may be contrib- 
uted for the endowment of said University, 
shall be under the contro] and management of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, but it shall advise 
with reference thereto with the University. It 
is further agreed that should the University 
secure an endowment sufficient for its mainte- 
nance, the Freedmen’s Aid Society shall trans- 
fer its right in the property to the University, 
on condition that it refund all moneys expended 
by the said Society.” 

The Executive Committee believes that 
sufficient funds can be raised to pay back 
to the Freedmen’s Aid Society the $75,000 
or $80,000 which the Society has expended 
on the property, with interest, and also to 
guarantee the running expenses of the 
University. The deficit in the running 
expenses for the present year has been 
estimated'at about $3,000. This is, in sub 
stance, the plan which the Board of Trus- 
tees were to consider at their meeting, Feb- 
ruary 16th, and which, if adopted by them, 
is to be presented to the Board of Managers 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, as a settle- 
ment of the whole Chattanooga case. 

Such a settlement would be to the mani- 
fest advantage of the University Trustees 
in eeveral particulars. They would get, in 
the first place, a very valuable property on 
very easy terms. The grounds, embracing 
fourteen acres, and forming the finest site 
in the city, were bought for $31,000. Such 
has been the rise in the price of land in 
Chattanooga, that an officer of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society has said that less than 
half of the grounds can be sold for $80,000. 
If the Trustees were to sell six acres for 
this sum they could pay the Society with 
it and have eight acres, and the building 
and furniture, pretty nearly free. Has the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society the moral and 
legal right to transfer this increment, 
without consideration therefore, to a 
corporation virtually independent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

The Trustees, in the second place, would 
obtain a settlement of the Caulkins case in 
harmony with the wishes of their Execu- 
tive Committee. This Executive Commit- 
tee has refused to remove Mr. Caulkins 
from his professorship in the University 
for his gross insult to tue Rev. B. H. John- 
son, and through him to the colored race, 
though the request for removal was made 
by the Executive Committee of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and earnestly repeated. 
If the contract is a legal centract, executed 
by the authority of the Society, Mr. Caul- 
kins can be forced out of his chair in the 
institution at the end of a year’s notice of 
termination of the contract. It is an odious 
case, in no wise relieved by the offcred ex- 
planations, and it would crush the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society were it to attempt to 
carry or condone it; but by the Executive 
Committee of the University itis not re- 
garded, it would seem, as at all hurtful to 
the institution. The retention of such a 
man in the Faculty is a standing advertise- 
ment that there will be, to quote from a 
letter written by him from Chattanoga to 
a local paper in Athens, Tenn., no ‘‘ Nig- 
gers” in the University, save such as may 
be employed in the basement, where they 
belong, making ‘‘ hash.” 

The Trustees, in the third place, would 
obtain no mean foundation for an exclu- 
sive school, from the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society. Under cover of the transfer, if it 
should be made, they could ssy in the 
North, where they would be compelled to 
come for funds, that the institution was 
being conducted just as it was conducted 
by the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and if the 
Society had not been able to solve the race 
problem when the school was in its own 
hands, how could they be expected to solve 
it? The resolution, excluding colored 
people, they might say, was adopted when 
the University was under control of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the Caulkins 
heritage of shame was received from the 
same source. 

What advantages would the transfer con_ 
fer on the Freedmen’s Aid Society? It is 
claimed that the Society would get rid 
both of the property, which has become 
very valuable, and of the troubles, which 
have become very troubiesome. As to the 
property, this is probable. As to thé 
troubles, can it so transfer them as to keep 
its own record clear avd clean? Would 
it be proper for the Society to make any 





transfer at all until the troubles which have 


arisen under its administration have been 
settled? Will the Society confess that it 
cannot deal with these troubles? 

We presume that these and other perti- 
nent questions will be taken into consider- 
ation by the Board of Managers, and we 
trust that their decision will be such as 
will be honorable to the Church. 


THE TRUE REPUBLICAN POLICY. 








Tue Democrats, as represented in their 
last National Convention at Chicago, 
pledged themselves in their platform that, 
if trusted with power by the people, they 
would so reduce Fgderal taxes as to avoid 
the accumulation of a large surplus in the 
Treasury entirely beyond the necessary 
expenses of the Government, and would 
thus lessen the tax burdens of the people 
and remove the temptation to, extravagant 
expenditure of the public money. In both 
their platform and the ensuing campaign 
they charged the Republican Party with a 
grave omission in respect to tax reduction. 
The result Of the election was that the peo- 
ple not only chose Mr. Cleveland for their 
next President, but elected a Democratic 
House of Representatives, in which all 
bills relating to taxes must originate. 
There was then no doubt, as there is now 
none, that public sentiment was, as it is 
now, strongly in favor of such a reduction 
of taxes as will relieve the business of the 
country from an unnecessarily heavy bur- 
den of taxation. The Democrats pledged 
themselves to give this relief. 

What, then, has the Democratic Party, as 
represented in Congress, done to fulfill 
this pledge? Just nothing at all. That is 
the true answer to this question. Though 
having alarge majority in the House of 
Representatives, in which all tax bills must 
originate, and hence abundantly able to 
pass any measure upon which the Demo- 
cratic members shall agree, the laws in 
regard to Federal taxes remain just as they 
were ip 1884. This is a palpable violation 
of the pledge made by the last Democratic 
National Convention; and it is now so late 
in the session of the present Congress that 
there is no pfospect of anything being 
done on the subject during the few remain- 
ing days. The fact will confront the peo- 
ple that, in the matter of reducing taxes, 
and in this way reducing the unnecessary 
surplus in the Treasury, the Democratic 
House of Representatives has, during two 
sessions of Congress, proved itself to be a 
total failure. It has not passed a single 
bill looking to this end. 

What, tien, in these circumstances is 
the wise policy for the Republican mem- 
bers of the present Congress to pursue in 
regard to tax reduction? This isa very im- 
portant question for them to consider in 
its relationsto the future. Our answer to 
the question is that, without any attempt 
to make acompromise with the Democrats, 
or to help them out of the dilemma in which 
they have placed themselves, they should 
frame a reasonable bill on this subject, 
such as will commend itsel! to the general 
sense of the people, and such as will not 
abandon the great principle of protection to 
American industry against the unfriendly 
competition of foreign countries, and then 
offer it to the House of Representatives, 
and do what they canto secure its consid- 
eration and adoption. This will put the 
Republican Party in such an attitude be- 
fore the country, and indicate such a 
policy on its part, if restored to 
power, as to constitute a st ong rea- 
son for of its coming into power by the 
Presidential election of 1888, provided Re- 
publicans shall have the good sense to act 
wisely in selecting their candidate for the 
Presidency. Now is the time for the Re- 
publican members of Congress to show 
their hands on this question. Tax reduc- 
tion is a live question among the people, 
and such it will remain until it is practi- 
cally answered to their satisfaction. Any 
party that trics to dodge it, or fails to act 
in harmony with public sentiment, will 
find this, in ite results, to be exceedingly 
bad policy. The people will in the end 
have their own way on this subject, as on 
every other involved in legislation. 

As tothe Republican candidate for the 
next Presidensy, it is, perhaps, too early to 





spend much time in the discussion of the 
question. We think, however, that there 


is practical wisdom in what the Utica Zz- 
press not long since said in regard to 
Senator Hawley, of Connecticut: ‘If the 
Republicans are really looking for a candi- 
date for 1888, why would not Senator Jo- 
seph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, answer 
the purpose? If the Republicans really 
want to elect the next President, they must 
select some such man, on whom all factions 
can harmonize, and the mention of whose 
name does not suggest a dozen reasons why 
he should be defeated.” 

We do not say that Senator Hawley is 
the man above all others for the honor of 
such a nomination; but he isclearly a good 
specimen of the kind of man for Republi- 
cans to nominate. They must not repeat 
the blunder of 1884, if they expect to be 
successful. They lost the election then by 
a blunder; and they ought to be wise 
enough not to repeat the blunder. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 


Tue President’s veto of the Dependent 
Pension Bill is one of the most honorable 
acts of histerm of service, and illustrates 
the wisdom of that provision of our Con- 
stitution which makes it possible for the 
one man power of the Executive to nega- 
tive the decision of two Houses of Con- 
gress. 

It isthe weakness of a large legislative 
body that its division of responsibility 
leaves no one specially to blame for a weak 
or foolish act. It is the crowd, or the par- 
ty, that is aceountable, and not the indi- 
vidual members who voted in a mass. But 
the responsibility of a legislative measure 
rests undivided on the President. All alone 
he can make the law operative, or he can 
defeat it. He is obliged to look farther, 
and act more circumspectly than the men 
who fill the halls of Congress. 

The Dependent Pension Bill was the 
most mischievous of its class yet presented. 
All pension laws bitherto have provided 
that soldiers shall receive special compen- 
sation for wounds or disabilities actually 
received in service. It was naturally sup- 
posed that one who received no wounds or 
damage, but only glory, after he had re. 
ceived his bouaty,his pay'and his discharge, 
had no further claims on the Governmeht. 
He had acted nobly, had run risk of life, 
had escaped all injury, and was now living 
in the honor of his proved patroitism, and 
with the satisfaction that he had done his 
duty. His fellow citizens were proud of 
him, the children looked up to him with 
reverence, and every Decoration Day the 
people gathered to rehearse his praises and 
to magnify his patriotism. He had done his 
duty, and doing his duty had cost him noth- 
ing and had won him infinite credit. His 
case was utterly different from that of those 
who had suffered disabilities in war, and 
whom the country was bound to support. 
They had suffered and had claims. He 
had not suffered and had no claims. While 
many who had suffered, like Logan, re- 
fused so long as they could support them- 
selves, to tax their country with the pen- 
sion which they might have claimed, these 
men who had suffered nothing but who 
are now invalided, like other citizens, 
from other causes, have not asked, and 
cannot expect to be supported by the Gov- 
eroment if partially disabled. 

Add to this consideration the fact that 
the proposed pension would have added 
probably sixty millions a year to the ex- 
penses of the Government, and would 
have made it impossible to reduce the 
taxation under which the people suffer, 
and the argument against the bill is doub- 
ly sufficient, though not even thus com- 
plete. To squander the public funds is an 
injury to the whole people. It is a fact 
that many politicians do not wish the taxes 
reduced. They wish the public money 
squandered. They favored this bill espe- 
cially because it was not in the interest of 
economy but of extravagance. Tuey feared 
a reduction of taxation, and were ready to 
vote for any bill that would make reduc- 
tion impossible. 

Although this Pension Bill was passed, as 
it were by general consent, with no effective 
opposition from either party, we do not an- 
ticipate that it will be passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The objections to it have now 
been effectively stated, and we do not be. 
lieve that either the Democratic or the Re. 








publican Party will be willing to take the 
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responsibility for it, This is the end of the 
measure. We have reached the limit of 
extravagance in pensions which the people 
will allow, and we have to thank the Presi- 
dent for a worthy act. 


Cilitovial Hotes 


In an editorial with the suggestive heading, 
‘The Exact Situation of the Chattanooga 
Case,” the Christian Advocate thus defines the 
preeent position of the controversy : 


Colored students applied to the Faculty for ad- 
mission. After some deliberatiov, they were re- 
fused solely on the ground of color, Subsequent 
to that Professor Caulkins was charged with slight- 
ing a colored person by refusing to shake bands 
with him. Being unable to try Professor Caulking 
by newspaper, at a distance of a thousand miles, 
and finding by correspondence great differences as 
to testimony, we waited for official action, and pub- 
lished it as soon as it was taken, The Executive 
Committee of the Freedman’s Aid Society asked 








the Trustees to request the resignation of Professor 
Caulking. The Trustees sent back new testimony 
and an indorsement. The Executive Committee 


reiterated its action. The Trustees of th: Univer- 
sity also indorsed the action of the F culty in refas- 
ing colored students.” 
‘This is hardly the “exact situation.” It needs 
correction in several important particulars: 1. 
It omits to mention tbe very important fact 
that the “reiterated request” for the removal 
of Professor Caulkins has been refused, 2. The 
“Trustees of the University” have not given 
‘‘an indorsement” of Professor Caulkins. 3. 
The “Trustees of the University” have not 
*¢indorsed the action of the Faculty in refusing 
colored students.” 4. The Faculty did not re- 
fuse ** colored students.” 5. It was the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Trustees that 
refused the colored students. 6. It was the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
that indorsed Professor Caulkins. 7. It is not 
the Freedmaa’s (so printed five times in the 
Advocate article) but the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety. + Pee 

Tut Prudential Committee of the American 
Board decided, on Friday last, to make the 
following public statement, to which we invite 
the attention of our readers: 


“The Committee understands that, under the ac- 
tion of the Board at its last annua) meeting, it has 
no option but to decline to send out as a missionary 
any person who has committed himself to the ac- 
ceptance of the hypothesis of a probation after 
death. 

* That action was in the following terms: 


“¢The Board is constrained to look with grave 


apprehension upon certain tendenvies of the doc- 
trine of a probation after death, which has been re- 
ceatly broached and diligentiy propagated, that 


seem divisive and perversive and dangerous to the 
churches athome and abroad. In view of those 
tendeocies they do heartily approve of the actioa 
of the Prudential Committee in carefully guarding 
the Board from any curamittal to the approval of 
that doctrine, and advise a continuance of that 
caution in time to come,’ 

In the case of the Rey. R. A. Hame, embarrass- 
ment, and consequent delay, bave arisen from 
doubt as to his exact position on the subject. After 
several interviews and much correspondence it 
appears that Mr. Hume regards the hypothesis in 
question as not forbidden by the Scriptures, and 
that some considerations favor it; while on the 
other hand he affirms that he has not in his past 
utterances committed himself, and that he does not 
now commit himself, to the acceptance of the hy- 
pothesis. It has been a question with the Commit- 
tee how, far sympathy with this hypothesis, even 
where it is not accepted, would control one’s thought 
and action; but it has not been unmindful of the 
fact that Mr. Hume is not a new applicant for mis- 
sionary appointment. He has for eleven years 
rendered good service in the mission fleld, and the 
record of that service as well as his recent state- 
ments give reasonable assurance that he will work 
in the future as in the past, as a loyal representa- 
tive of the American Board and in harmony with 
the wishes of his Mission, as ¢xpressed in their let- 
ter of October 28th, 1886, ‘that he avoid the preach- 
ing or teaching of any speculation in favor of a 
future probation. 

** The Committee, therefore, assents to the return 
of Mr Hume to his cherished work in the Maratha 
Mission.”’ 

Ir apybody feels compelled to bs very tender 
with the Mormon ‘ conscience,” and to deal 
with this “Church” as with other Churches, 
this brief story will be profitable reading. One 
Bishop Bassett has just been sentenced to the 
penitentiary for five years for polygamy. About 
two years ago he informed his wife that he had 
just married a second, whereupon she informed 
him that she could no longer be his wife. A few 
months later he applied for a divorce, un the 
ground of desertion; but was given plainly 
to understand that if he carried that project 
through, his status as a polygamist would be 
made known. To avoid so great a calamity, he 
promised to drop the matter, and to continue to 
auppé@rt ber and her four children ; but in a few 
weeks procured a secret deores of divorce from a 
Mormon court, and then, though msrried months 
before in Logan temple, and though to several 
he had admitted the fact, went before a justic> 
of the peece (a thing unheard of in Mormon- 
dom), and wus married over again to the sec- 





ond. But this ‘trick deceived nobody, and in 
due season he was arrested, convicted, and sen- 
tenced. On the tral his polygamous partner 
swore that she had never entered the temple 
with him, and was not married except by the 
justice. And, as if lest any disgraceful feature 
should be lacking, it was while he was thus sin- 
bing and sbuffl'ng that he was appointed bishop 
of the Twentieth Ward, Salt Lake, in place of 
Jobn Sharp, who was deposei because he prom- 
ised, in good faith, to obey the Edmunds !aw, 

Tuere is a bill before the New York State 
Senate directing that the schools of the Roman 
Catholic Protectorate ‘‘shall participate in the 
distribution of the Common School Fund in the 
same manner and degree as the Common 
Schools of the City and Cofinty of New York.” 
The public will see what that meane, I+ incor- 
porates religious schools as part cf the free 
school system cf a state which declares its policy 
to be the entire separation of Church ard State. 
Here is the opening wedge. If the schools of 
the Roman Catholic Pro.ectvrate can be sup- 
ported from the Common School Fund, then 
apy other private religious school, conducted 
by any Roman Catholic Church as its parochial 
schoo), can be thus supported. Then any Pres- 
byterian or Episcopal school can demand sup- 
port in the same way, and then good-by to our 
school system. We go back fifty years to the 
English and Canadian system, to the system 
which sets school up against school, sect 
againat sect, which divides instead of unites the 
people. 


Assy Kewty, who died the other day, suffered 
not alittle undeserved reproach in the early 
days of anti-slavery agitation from being con- 
founded with Abby Folsom. Abby Kelly was 
brought up a quiet Quaker, and was never a 
ranter. But Abby Folsom bad been brought up 
in a ranting school, had no self-reatraint, loved 
to make a noise and sensation, and did not 
know when she was made fun of. The boys in 
the rear of the crowd liked the fan of hearing 
her, and would cry for Abby Folsom, and as it 
was the boast of the Abolitionists that they had 
a free platform, they found it almost impossible 
to keep her from their meetings. She was an 
intolerable nuisance, and would be heard. But 
she was a woman of a good deal of wit, and 
sometimes turned the tables on those who tried 
to silence her. On one occasion she became so 
troublesome to the managers of the meeting, 
that these Abolitionists themselves could stand 
their ‘free platform” no longer, and three of 
them, Wendell Phillips, his’ brother-in-law, 
William A. White, and Oliver Johnson lifted her 
up 1n the chair in which she had planted herself, 
and carried her out of the meeting. But she 
raised her voice above the tumult, and cried 
out: “I am more honored than my Master was 
He was borne on one ase, and Iam borne by 
three.” 

Tuens is a bill before Congress to change the 
date of the day for the inauguration of Presi. 
dents. There are many objections to the fourth 
of March, the chief of these being that it 
comes too early in the season. The inaugura- 
tion day marks the beginning, or, rather, the 
ending of the congressional year. The short 
sessions of Congress, at the close of each of 
which a half of the Lower House goes out of 
oftice, must end, respectively, two years and 
four years after the inauguration day. With 
this day, coming as it does now, at the begin- 
ning of Marcb, Congress loses at least two good 
working months every other year. The | gisla- 
tive business of the country has so increased 
that it is necessary that both sessions of Con- 
gress should have as many working days as 
possible. There should be no chance for such 
an excuse as that generally offered and accepted 
at the beginning of the present session for not 
revising the tariff: ‘‘This is the short session, 
you know, and there is no time to pass a great 
measure like the revision of the tariff.” No 
time, perhaps; but until there shall be time, the 
people wiil be taxed for many millions more 
than the country needs. The bill, which has 
already passed the Senate, and is before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, provides 
that the day of inauguration shall be changed 
to the last Tuesday in April. This would secare 
to each short session the addition of nearly 
two full months. The above day was choren 
because the last Tuesday of April, 1889, the 
next inauguration day, will fall on the thirtieth 
of the month, which will be the hundredth an- 
niversary of the inauguration of Washington. 
As the thirtieth would sometimes fall on Sun- 
day, it was deemed best to preserve the day of 
the month only approximately, but the day of 
the week, fixedly. There may be some vonstitu- 
tional objections to making the change in 1879, 
Mr. Cleveland was elected for four years, and 
we do not see how he could hold office after the 
fourth of March, 1889. If his successor should 
not be inaugurated until April 30th, there 
would be an interregnum of nearly two months 
which, of course, could not be allowed to occur. 
By special law we could elect the next President 
to serve from March fourth, 1889, until -be last 
Tuesaday of April, 1898. Tais would lessen the 





sentiment attaching to the day as an anpiver- 
sary, but it would accomplish the main purpose 
of the bill. 





Tur Hon. Francis B. Walker writes us on a 
question in which he has been represented as 
not in barmony with most of those who have 
taken an interest in the Indians: 


In reply to your inquiry I would say that I 
am heartily in favor of the admission of the 
members of any Indian tribe to full citizen- 
ship and the partition of all its lands in severalty> 
whenever it shall be made abundantly to appear to 
disinterested persons who are familiar with Indian - 
life and character, in general, and with the history 
and present condition of that tribe in particular, 
that the ripe time has come for such action in the 
case of that tribe. 

I am, a3 at present advised, opposed to dealing 
with the question wholesale, believing that a course 
which might be found beneficial in the case ef one 
tribe might be found highly prejudicial to another 
in a widely different stage of advancement; and 
that any injudicious treatment of this subject in- 
volves the danger of creating a vast red-gypsy 
population, vagrant and corrupt, composed of 
basket-makers, thieves and prostitutes, to remain, 
for generations to come, a curse to the new com- 
munities now forming in that region. You see, 
I speak from the white man’s point of view. 

These are old-fashioned views, derived from an 
experience of Indian service had mainly fifteen 
years ago. I may easily be in the wrong; and, 
indeed, | have been willing that those who have 
dealt with the question more recently and more 
largely than myself should do the most of the talk- 
ingabout it. Still, as a voter, 1 cast my ballot on the 
conservative side of this question. 





Oxz of the most creditable actions of the 
present Congress was the passage, last week, of 
the Chinese Indemnity Bill. The bill, as passed 
in the first place by the Senate, left the amount 
of the indemnity to be determined by a commis- 
sion to be appointed by the President, stipulat- 
ing only that the sum total should not exceed 
$150,000. The House amended the bill by ap- 
propiating $147,750 directly, without reference 
to a commission, and the Senate afterward, at 
the request of Mr.Edmunda, accep‘ed the amend- 
ment without adivision. The bill is now await- 
ing President Cleveland's signature. Now that 
the bill has passed, perbaps it is well to forget 
how shameful the delay hes been, and how nig- 
gardly our Government has been in its relations 
with the Chinese Government; but we cannot 
forbear quoting a part of the speech by William 
Walter Phelps before the House last week. He 
said: 


** I want to pay the $117,000, because the Chinese 
Government asked for that sum. The sum repre- 
sents only the property destroyed. Ths Chinese 
Government knows that our Government never 
likes to pay a claim in full, so it wisely presents its 
bill only fer the property destroyed, and says noth- 
log of twenty-eight men murdered; nothing of 
fifteen men wounded; nothing of seven hundred 
Chinese hunted for ten days with club and rifle, 
like rabbits, until they were dispersed into the 
wilderness, and thir village was made an ash- 

“Tn the time when Great Britain was at war with 
China, an American citizen nafned Edwards was 
arrested by mistake as an Englishman, imprisoned 
from sunrise to sunset, and then released. The 
Chinese Government paid $31,600 for the injury 
done to his person, and to the dignity of the United 
States. There were seven hundred Chinese who 
suffered at Kock Springs—all of them more than 
this man. We hesitate to pay them $200 each. 
Recall the familiar story of heathen generosity— 
how China once gave us $700,000 and said: ‘ Take 
it and pay the claims of your citizens,’ We took 
it; we paid the claims with twelve per cent. inter- 
est, and there was enough left to return $200,000 to 
the Oninese Government. 

“If this seems ancient history, long after the 
Rock Spring massacre there was riot in Cning King. 
The rabble destroyed property belonging to the 
American Methodist Mission. The Cninese Goy- 
ernment has already paid $25,000 for these losses; 
and also since our discussion on this bill, a riot, 
under similar circumstancesg, at Shanghai, destroyed 
other missionary property. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has paid this bill to0, $5,000. 

“T have no heart to speak of the obligations 
founded in ioternational law. I don’t want evento 
refer to the treaty, where we pledged ourselves to 
exert all our powers to devise measures for the 
protection of Chinese subjects in this country. It 
is not on the ground of legal, but of the moral ob- 
ligations that I prefer to rest this claim. I rejoice, 
however, that all claims unite in enforcing this ob- 
ligation, and I sincerely hope the House will vote the 
$147,000 that there may be at least this atonement.” 


Tue Senate last week, after rejecting the nom- 
ipation of James O. Matthews, a colored man 
resident in Albany, of this state, as the Recorder 
of Deeds in the District of Columbia, adopted a 
paper offered by Senator Ingalls, in expianation 
of this rejection. It appears from this paper, 
which hae been given to the public, that Mr. 
Matthews was, on the 9th of March, 1886, nomi- 
nated for this office; that his nomination was 
rejected by the Senate on the 31st of July, 1836; 
that on the 9h of August, 1886, be was ap- 


pointed to the office by the President, notwith- 


standing his previous rejection by the Senate; 
and tha’ the President, on the 2ist of December, 
1886, sent the name of Mr. Matthews te the Sen- 
ate for confirmation, accompanied by s special 
message to the Senate, giving his reasons for 





this course. This paper also reminds the Pres- 
ident that Mr. Frederick Douglass, who was the 
previous incumbent of the office, was a resident 
of the District of Columbia, that the office was a 
purely local one, that he had discharged the 
duties of the office acceptably to the people of 
the District; and that, as the Senate under- 
stands, he was requested to resign the office, in 
order that Mr, Matthews, who is not a resident 
of the District, might be appointed in his place, 
It so happens that Mr, Matthews is a Democrat, 
and that Mr. Douglass is a{R<publican, and a dis- 
tinguished representative of the colored race in 
this country. There was no occasion for the re- 
moval of the latter by requesting his resignation 
and the appointinent of the former, except that 
of mere party. Both are colored men. We 
think the Senate right in its first rejection of 
Mr, Matthews as the nominee to take the place 
of Mr. Douglas, who had been requested to re- 
sign the office, and especially right in rejecting 
his nomination after his reappointment by the 
President. The first rejection indicated to the 
President that, for reasons existing in the minds 
of a majority of the Senators, the appointment 
was not a proper one to make; and the Presi- 
dent, with this information before him, ought 
not to have sent his name to the Senate a second 
time. The first rejection ought to have ended 
the question, so far as Mr. Matthews is con- 
cerned. The President will do well to remember 
that, in the matter of making appointments to 
office, the Senate has some rights and some 
powers as well as himself, 





ANOTHER great strike in this city has been de- 
clared off. Which side gained the victory may 
be judged from the fact that the conclusion 
came the day after the beer brewers and the en- 
gineers refused to quit work at the orders of 
District 49. The fact that these important 
unions refused to obey orders is very significant 
and hopeful. The Journeymen Brewers’ Union 
has published the reason for its refusal. The 
statement says that obedience ‘‘ would have been 
certain destruction” to their Union, that they 
had-done the best they conid financially to help 
the coal-shoveler strikers, and that, further, they 
have a contract with the boss brewers until Apri) 
15th, which they cannot break. Their union 
with the Knights of Labor, they say, has given 
them no benefit in the past, and they can see 
none in the future. Hence, they have agreed to 
withdraw from the Knights of Labor and cast in 
their lot with the */entral Labor Union, The 
Beer Drivers’ Union indorse the action of the 
Journeymen Brewers, and go with them. This 
indicates a wakening s2nse of independence 
which is bopeful. The tyranny of labor bosses 
will not be endured beyond certain limi's. 
Meanwhile, a more bitter contest is being waged 
in Boston, where the horse-car strikers have en- 
tirely stopped the running of cars on several 
lines. The Cambridge line is the first to start 
its cars running, and on Saturday last the man- 
ager, an old military man, rode on bis horse to 
Boston and back in frontof the first car, and 
through a very angry crowd of men. I+ was a bi- 
of courage that was not only sdmired, but tha 
was a victory. 





Ir will be seen by the following, from one of our 
daily pape s, that our Congressmen are not yet 
willing tv make laws which shall stop gambling 
at horse races. As practical teachers of *‘ sound 
morality” they are not of the right brand. 

“ Persons interested in the morals of Washington 

have long been endeavoring to secure the passage 
of a law forbidaing the maintenance ef pool-1ooms 
to which miuors are acmitted. The House has 
passed such a bill. The Senate District Committee 
agreed to the bill with an amendment, however, 
which is demgnued to make it certain that pool-bet- 
tiog at races sh not be unlawful. The race- 
loviag propensiti of some senators are strongly 
developed.” 
There are some very good temperance men 
among our Senators and Representatives, but 
they have utterly failed to shut up the drinking- 
saloons in the Capitol Bu'lding. A resolution 
te exterminate them would now be in order. 
Let us have, in both houses, the yeas and nays 
on that question. 





We sympathize heartily with the movement 
in favor of harbor defenses and good guns, 
Not that we fear any attack by a foreign nation. 
There does not exist a fo ign nation that would 
be willivg to make war on this nation, We are 
so strong, even undefended, that it would not 
be safe for any nation existing to attack us. A 
war is not a matter of a month’s campaign. 
“Our harbors might yield to asudden attack, but 
that is not a cenquest. England or Italy might 
send armored vessels that would shell New York 
without mercy and batter down its buildings, or 
Chili might do as much to San Francisco; bur 
Chili would not want to, nor would England. 
Tt would take us some time to get ready; but 
when we got ready it would mean businers. So 
we do not believe there is any reason for an ex- 
pensive war armament. Vast expenditures for 
standing army or for navy or coast defenses 
would not be worth while. What we do need, 
however, is the vastly more important provision 


that can be made at almost no expense, We - 
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need, first, thoroughly trained officers. We 
would not abolish West Point, but we would 
double or treble the number of men educated 
there and at Annapolis. Why not bave asecond 
West Point somewhere in the West, or else 
greatly increase the numbers sent to our pres- 
ent military and naval school-? We would not 
have all these graduates supported in the serv- 
ice, but would take them and educate them with 
the understanding that when educated they 
were to seek civil life. Then, if a war were to 
come, we should have the men to train the 
armies ; and our citizens could be trained in a 
brief time. So we would have the ordnance de- 
partment of the country much better supplied, 
snd an abundance of heavy guns of the best 
pattern, made in a government foundry, ready 
for use when required. These are ths important 
things, and the others can wait till the emer- 
gency comes, 





Tue government of the city of Brooklyn bas 

become go notoriousiy bad that the legislature 

of the state has ordered ‘‘an investigation into 

the administration of every department” to see 

** whether early and efficient legislation may be 

had to prevent the repetition of irregularities 

and puuish crimes.” Ino leas than two years the 

city that, under Mayor Low, was famous for 

good govarnment has become as ill famed as con- 

trast by corrupt administration could make it. 

Mayor Whitney and District-Attorney Ridgway 
are the recognized tools of a political bose, whose 
deeds are not called crimes simply because 
there is no law in Brooklyn powerful enough 

to resist the machine and make them such. 

With Whitney and Ridgway in office, and with 
McLiughlio behind them, there can be no stop 
to the corruption. Some one said last week that 
it is a sarcasm to speak of Brooklyn as the city 
of churches, when it is, in fact, ‘the paradise 
of gamblers and the home of the saloon.” The 
sarcasm is as true as the fact, and yet the people 
of the city bave only themscives to blame. In 
the contest last November it was tacitly under- 
stood that the election of Ridgeway would mean 
the continuance of gambling, and the disregard 
of liquor laws. The people, who were either 
bribed or duped into voting for corruption, 
have only themselves to blame for the present 
state of their city government. it is a good 
thing, however, to see the people awakened to 
the serioueness of the situation, and the clergy- 
men joining together in a petition fur investi- 
gation. But it must be a matter of shame tothe 
citizena that between fifteen and twenty 
counties of the state should, in a single day, also 
call for this investigation of Brooklyn’s Govern- 
ment. We hope tbat the corruption may be 
brought to light and its responsibility traced ; 
bat more than all we hope that the pcople will 
have learned a lesson before the next election 
day. 


Tur INDEPENDENT has omitted no oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the narrow and sui- 
cidal pohcy of maintsining the present duties 
on forcign works of art. An organized move- 
ment has been begun among American studen's 
and residents abroad, to act on Congress by 
petitions for the removal of these duties. We 
understand that the petitions circulated among 
the several American colonies abroad are alike 
in general tenor. The one before us is from 
Dresden. It prays for the abolition of ali duties 
upon foreign works of art, and presses the peti- 
tion on general grounds of public policy. It 
alludes to the liberal policy in this matter of 
Saxony, to its favorable «ffect on the industries 
of the country, and to the generous freedom 
with which the art schools and treasures of the 
country bave been thrown open to American 
students, residents and travelers. It concludes 
with what is the strong and unanswerablt point 
of the case, that such a tax on thought, gepiur, 
imagination and srt tends to keep down tbe 
production at home of thore works which, at 
the best, are most rare and difficult to produce, 
but which have a vital connection with the 
progress of the country in the highest civilized 
arte, The amount realized from the tex is 
insignificant, and bears no proportion to its 
repressive effect upon a department of human 
production which will flourish ovly in freedom, 
and should be at once relieved of these fetters. 





...-A very important act, which may test the 
value of a state board of labor arbitration, has 
beea done by the Massachusetts Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation. Difficulties had arisen 
in the shoe-shop of Francis W. Breed, of Lynn, 
about the discharge of some workmen, and the 
prices to be paid for work. Tbe Board finds 
that four men were presumably discharged for 
their activity in representing the interests of 
the workmen, and it recommends that they be 
reinstated. The Board then recommends that 
in view of the fact that prices for work outside 
of Lynn are considerably less than in that city, 
80 that considerable business hes been driven 
out into other towns, a reduction of wages be 
made, though such as to keep the wages fifteen 
per cent. above the rates in the country towns 
from which the competition comes. If this 
advice is acceptedon both sides, we have an 


.-.. The great difficulty that will stand in the 
way of union between the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians will not be the quarrel about 
political utterances, but the Negro question. 
The Northern Presbyterians in the South 
have an Atlantic Synod, with many colored 
members. In the case of union these men 
would be distributed among the Synods of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
The Southern Presbyterian warns its readers of 
this fact, and tells th m that if they choose 
union they choose this fellowship with Negroez, 
It suggests that the Southern Church establish 
an African Presbyterian Church, and so get rid 
of the difficulty ; but that suggestion is absurd. 
No one would think of it. Not a few Northern 
Methodists acknowledge now that they mide 
a mistake in dividing their conferences on 
the color line. 


....Weare surprised at nothing that we sea 
in the Northern Christian Advocate now, on the 
caste question. It says ‘* the Methodist Epis- 
copal Oburch could not consistently or justly 
exclude by law any person from any school un- 
der its control on account of color,” but it holds 
that the Freedmen’s Aid Society or a Board of 
Trustees can and should do it when occasion re- 
quires. A ‘‘colored boy,” who applies for ad- 
mission to a school intended for whites, and 
‘presses his suit in disregard” of the facts, 
“places himself in an attitude that does not 
justify much forbearance, and where the ob- 
ligations of principle require that bis applica- 
tion shall be promptly and firmly rejected!” 
The Boers of South Africa used to employ this 
sort of reasoning, and put the results in in 
scriptions over their church doors: *‘ Dogs and 
Hottentots not admitted.” 


...-Cashier Baldwiv, who wrecked the Me- 
chanics’ National Bank of Newark to the tune 
of two or three million dollars, and who, after 
less than five years’ imprisonment, has been re- 
leased on a technicality, is reported in The 
Tribune **to have saved something out of the 
wreck, and it is knowa that while in prison he 
made money by partnership ia contracts” ; that 
is, prison contracts. It strikes us there is sume- 
thing in that statement that needs investigation. 
Can a man be sentenced to hard labor, then be 
one of a comovany to make contracts for prison 
labor, and himeelf be detailed to keep the ac- 
counts of the contracts, and make a good thing 
out of it, and nobody to blame? 


...-The Judiciary Committee of one house 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature has adopted a 
report providing that absolute unanimity of 
the twelve jurymen shal! no longer be necessary 
to secure a verdict, but that two-thirds shall be 
sufficient to acquit or convict ; and it 1s thought 
that the bill to that effect will pass. We have 
long believed that to require complete unanim- 
ity was to obstruct justice,and we shall be glad 
to see a change in the law in all our states 
which will put it ous of the power of one or two 
cranks or corrupt men to interrupt the course 
of justice. , 


... Strikers, who throw themselves out of 
work, and hence cease to earn wages, at the 
dictation of some labor “ boss’? who may be too 
lazy to work and earn an bonest living, are be- 
ginning to discover that, altbough they cause 
serious iaconvenience and injury to others, they 
really hort nobody so much: as they do thew- 
selves, This is a very important discovery for 
them to mak». We hope that they will grow in 
knowledge on this subject, until they ree the 
whole truth. The despotism of labor organiza- 
tions over individual freedom will then come to 
an end, 


....Professor Canlkine, in a statement in the 
Christian Advocate, of the hand-shaking episcde 
at Chattanooga, declares that he ‘‘did not re- 
fuse to shake hands with Mr. Johnson, though” 
he “‘omitted to do so,” The Execntve Com- 
mittee of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, aftera 
careful investigation, decided to believe the 
contrary statements of the Rev. B. H. Johnson, 
Dr. T. C. Oarter, and the Rev. J. H. Bowman 
and also Professor Caulkins himself, when he ac- 
mitted that if Mr. Johnson bad been *‘a white 
man” he would have ‘‘shaken hands with bim. 


....-Now that the Presbytery of New York has 
refused to have anything to do with the recom- 
merdation of the last General Assembly that 
$2,300,000 be raised to endow the benev lent 
Boards of the Church, that is probably the end 
of the matter. Itis a case in which the Pres- 
bytery is wiser than the Assembly. It would be 
a wrong to those for whom a missionary board 
works to hoard up millions for the purpose of 
relieving our chi'dren from the task of support- 
ing missions, when the heathen at home and 
abroad are perishing for lack of knowledge. 


+»+»The Senate, last week, passed two appro- 
priation bills, in the aggregate amounting to 
twenty-one milion dollars, to provide for our 
coast defense in the event of war. We are glad 
that Congress seems to be waking up to the im- 
perative necessity of putting our coast defense 
in a much better condition than it is at p t, 


present condition, be in this respect almost 
wholly defenseless. 


.... We do not understand why it is that every 
chance seems to be taken to make Vassar Ool- 
lege the butt of every jok2 or scandal that can 
injare woman’s higher education. Here is 
“Calvin” in The Presbyt-rian, calling Miss Van 
Zandt, the infatuated proxy bride of the mur- 
derer Spies, ‘‘a graduate of Vassar College.” She 
is nothing of the sort, but only was for a short 
time in the preparatory department, and the 
college is not at all responsible for her vaga- 
ries, 


....The Episcopalian bishops demand recog- 
nition of the ‘historic Episcopacy” as a con- 
dition of the unity of Christendum. Very good, 
gays The Catholic Review, if you substitute the 
historic Papacy for the “ historic Episcopacy” : 
for ‘the Papacy”, it declares, “is ss hist ric 
as the episcopate, and we know whav we say when 
we assert that there is more, and more explicit, 
Scriptural authority for the former than for the 
latter.” 


....A Western paper counts up twenty-one 
members of the United States Senate as worth 
from three-quarters of a million to fifty millions 
each. Among them are fonr men of command- 
ing ability, who, without wealth might deserve 
their position, Senators Brown of Georgia, 
Sherman of Onio, Hale cf Maine, and Mahone of 
Virginia. There is serious ground to believe 
that the charge is irue that money is buying 
senatorships. 


....They say that Alderman O'Neil, who has 
been sentenced to four anda half years’ im- 
prisonment and twothousand dollars fine, will 
not appeal, although he stoutly declares bia in- 
nocence, The sentence is a light one, on ac- 
count of previous good character, although 
Judge Barrett said that the record on trial was 
as bad as was ever offered inacourt. Let the 
procession not stop. 


....Now that the conacience of Congress 
seems to have been quickened in its obligations 
toward the Chinese, would it not be well to in- 
troduce a bill to return to England the surplus 
of the Geneva award with accumulated interest? 
We have a right to fill our Treasury vaults with 
idle silver dollars; but we have no right to bury 
there tbe money that is another’. 


READING NOTICE. 


No Opium in Pieo’s Cure for Consumption, Cure 
where other remedies fai:, 25 cents.—kz, 
——s*et ———<— — -__—_—_ 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


THERE is scarcely a reader of THR INDEPENDENT 
who wilinot be iuterested in the advertisement im 
our Farm and Garden department ot Mess:s. W. At- 
lee, Burvee & Company, of Philsdelvbia, They bave 
issued their Farm Aunual of 1837, sahich they will 
send free t. any person who sends for it. They bave 
been in the business of putting up the very best 
farm and garden seeds jor yea's, and bave a reputa- 
tion of supplying the best in their line of goods. 

~ Sanenaainedglaenaipaeapavatieanes 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


TsxE Western Farm Mortgage Company, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, report January Is . to the yrapeseey of 
Scate, of Kansas, that toeir net surpius at that time 
amounted to $136,275.4 on avaid up capital of $260,- 
v0, and that their total receipts for the year 188 were 
$' 822,636.14. Itis well known to our readers thst the 
Western Farm Mortgage Company ioan money upon 
Western farm property canting first mortgages for the 
same and issuing debenture bonds for sale to Eastern 
investors, The Cowpany will sepd to any one its 
vrinted documents regarding the system pursued by 
it upon application to them, 


TuEJesuit Father, Antonio Julian,in bis book on 
travels in South America, says: “This plant (the 
Coca) porsesses all of E 
ciaimed for it.” Commodote Gibbon (U, 8. Explomng 
Expedition of the Amazon) says: “The Coca bas 
Properties so marvelous that it enables the I:dians, 
witbcut any other pour'shment, to periorm forced 
marches of five or six days. It is s0 bracing and tonic 
that by chewiug it alone they perform jovrneys of 300 
miles on foot without aopearing in the leest fatigued.” 
To build up # broken-down system. to relieve dyspep- 
sia. bilioussess, female monthly sufferings, and 
nervous Prostration, Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic 
has no equal,—Adot. 

a 


FINE CARPETS. 

ELSEWHERE in this paper will be found the ad- 
vertisement of the Lowell Carpet Company. This 
Compapy began the manufacture of carpets fort 

ears ago, estadlishiog at that time a grade whic 

hey have never deviated from, maintaining y 
just the same quality of goods they started out to 
make forty years ago. It is a very common saying 

















ilton and Body Brussels carpets, andthe goods are 
wound upon a hollow stick ro that a person need not 


a e 
for sale thr uehout the Unit-+d ~tates by the netrer 
class of dealers, ard purchesers should not allow 

emselves to be influenceu ito taking an interior 
grade of goods for the Lowell Carpets. 





Mr. W. H. Smith, of 1018 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, will be glad to.send bis Seed Catalogue to any 
erson who asks him for it by postal care, Itcon- 
ains avery great deal of valuable information to 
the owners of gardens and cultivators of flowers. 
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are an ome oe Seren alternate line tofurnaces and 
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and oil mining and was for merly Vice- ident 
0 ape Cincinnati, Bamiltcn end Dayton Railroaa. 
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TO SENSIBLE BUSINESS MEN. 


THERE has never been, since the foundation of the 
world, any time wheo competition among manufac- 
tusers and business men of all kinds, and even 
among professional men ran so high as at the pres- 
ent. A man to compete for success in the great strug- 
gie of life must enter the strife armed and equipped 
in the best manner—supplied with the best educa- 
tion the schools can give him and with so much of 
the experience of the wisest and most successful of 
his predecesscrs as he may fortunately become pos. 
sessed of. Having these, education and preparation, 
how few men are succeasfulin acquiring and keep- 
ing a fortune or even acompetency. 

After all, how many businese men succeed? How 
many fail? Well,in the City of New York, ninety-s°ven 
out of one hundred businees men tail during their 
business career, This is rether startling. but never- 
theless true. It is eqaally true that no man starting 
out on his business life expects to be one of the 
ninety-seven; but the chances are eo largely against 
him, that he is doubly wise who acknowledges the 
fact that he may be one of the ninety-seven, and who, 
so far as he can, provides against what is almost the 
inevitable, 

During the last century, jJuet after a period of un- 
usual business depression a number of business men 
recognizing their almost universal fate, organized 
themselves into a sort of fraternal society, each con- 
tributing a certain eum of money, agreeing thatthe 
sum tots) shoald be invested in a certain manner, #0 
that each cohtributor should be entitled to his 
equitable proportion of the yearly profit, In case 
of the death of a member it wis to be paid to his 
heirs, until at the death of the last original member, 
the property shouli be divided among all of the 
heira. 

This plan, as will be readily seen, was an attempt to 
provide for the members of the “combine” and for 
their families. 

It was proved by this case that however much 
&® man might be handicapped in his business 
relations, there was a way by which the evils of 
poverty in old age and portionless widows and chil- 
dren might be avoided. The idea properly worked out 
enlarged upon. simplified aud reduced to a perfect 
system, is nothing more or less than life insurance, 

Life insurance in principle is to-day what it was a 
hundred years ago. There are now many different 
forms of policies and thods of tra ti busi - 
ness, but the principle is the same. It is, in effect, to 
provide for and agaiust the ges and ch of 
this mortal 'ite,so thatold age may be made com- 
fortable, and widows and children provided for. 
There is an antidote for every poison, gna life im- 
surance is the antidote for failure in business, 

Any of the regular life insurance companies can 
provide a sensible business man with the provision 
above hinted at; but for the purpose of aa'‘illustration 
we have selected the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Dewark, N. J.,it being one of the old- 
est, largest and strongest. 

The pany was or ized in 1#45, and from its 
forty -second annual statement published in the daily 
papers a few days since, we gather atew facts which 
wiil be of interest tosensible business men, and will 
suggest to them possibilities in the line of 
what we have written above. The company have re 
ceived from the day of organization to January ist 
1987, as foliows: 











RECEIPTS. 
From May, 1845 to January let, 1897. 
PUCMAUING, ccccnccececcccesccence ee 111,860,091 52 





eeeccvecececes dobvcesse 86,179,380 67 

se eeceeeen cee + «147,580,472 19 
Appropriated as follows: =13i 

Policy Claims.;,..... $46,943,680 lu being 31.8 per cent. 
Surrendered Policies. 12,264,210 63 “ oe .% 
Dividends....... ...... 33,605,016 94 “Sk 
Returned to Membere.$92.819,907 67 “@9 “ 
Taxes and Expenses... 15.625.44869 “ 106 “ 
Reserve and Surplus, 89,101,115 838 “ %5 “ 


8147,589,472 19 “ loo = 


It will thus be seen that the company has returned 
to its members $92.812,907.67 which is 86 per cent. of 
the total sum of @111,860,001.52 received by theeom- 
pany from said membere as premiums for insurance; 
in other words, 8% cents of every dollar received 
from policy-holders haa been retarned to them, In 
sddition to this it holds no less than thirty-nine mill- 
ions of dollars of reserve and surplus, and this 
amonnt equals and accounts for not only every dol. 
lar of its premium receipts received from policy- 
holders, but also for a large part of its receipte from 
interest. It will be noted above that the tota 
taxes and expenses during the time above stated 
have only been 10 and 6 10ths per cent. We bas- 
ard nothing in saying that thereis not an individual 
living on the face of the earth who coula conduct a 
business of this magnitude during forty-two years 
for a like expense ratio, leaving out the item of taxes 
altozether. 

There isno possible way of getting around the above 
figures or explaining them to mean{other than as above 
stated. They state ficts easily proved, and we are 
free to say that they present one of the mest remark- 
able financial exhibits it has ever been our good for- 
tune to see and examine. 

The policies of the Mutual Benefit are absolutely 
non-forfeitable, a provision of the greatest benefit in 
favor of policy-holders, as, in case of necessary fail- 
ure to pay premiums. the policy will be continued in 
force as long asits value will pay for; or, if desired, 
the Company will issue a paid-up policy for the value 
of the lapsed one. Still further and better, aitera 
policy in the Mutaal Benefit has run two years 
it b ¢ bie, except as agairet inten- 
tional fraud, and there are no restrictions as to travel 
or occupation, 

The record of the company is a good onein every 
respect ; its board of directors is posed of some uf 
the best business men in New Jereey; its direct man- 


azement being in the bands of men who k amone 
the ablest life underwriters of the age, are 


Amzi Dodd, President; James B. Pearson, Vice-Pres- 
ident; Edward L. Dobbins, Secretary, and B,J. Mil- 
ler, Mathematician. Mr. L. Spencer Goble represents 
the Compsny as New York State Agent st No. 187 
Broadway. New York City. 

Such s statement as the above ought to convince 
sensible business men that they have a duty which 
cannot be ignored by them, namely, the carrying of 
as large an amountef life insurance es their business 
will allow them to ray for, and this with two ends in 
view, that their od age may be comfortable and their 
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smilies be sure of being taken care of. 
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Financial, 


THE VIRGINIA COUPON QUES- 
TION. 





Tue decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Poinderter vs. Greenhow, 
114 U. 8.270, and in Royall vs. Virginia, 
116 U. 8. 572, made it evident that Vir- 
ginia would be forced to redeem the cou- 
pons annexed to the bonds issued under 
the ‘“* Funding Act” of 1871, and made re- 
ceivable for all taxes due to the state, by 
receiving these coupons in payment of such 
taxes, unless some new legal barrier could 
be interposed. An attempt was made to 
establish such a barrier by the leg islature 
in the act of February 24th, 1866, provid- 
ing as follo ws: 

“ Be it enacted by tbe General Assembly of 
Virginia that, upon the application of any offi- 
cer charged with the duty of collecting or set- 
tling taxes due the Commonwealth, a board, 
consisting of the Attorney-General, the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, Auditor of public 
accounts, second Auditor and Treasurer, shail 
be authorized to ascertain and allow to such 
officers such sum or sums of money as they may 
deem just and proper to cover any liability and 
expenses incurred by, and any loss or damage 
accrued to such officer as the result of his col- 
lecting or attempting to collect, enforce, or 
settle taxes due the Commonwealth; and for 
the amount so ascertained and allowed, the 
Auditor shall draw his warrant in favor of such 
officer upon the Treasurer, and the same shall 
be paid ont of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
had decided, in the cases above referred to, 
that, the coupons in question being a legal 
tender for the payment of taxesin Viginia, 
and being actually tendercd for this pur- 
pose, any collector of taxes in that state 
who should after such tender refuse to re- 
ceive these coupons in payment of taxes, 
and then proceed to levy on the property 
of the tax-payer to enforce their payment, 
would in law be simply a_ trespasger, 
against whom the tax-payer might proceed 
jn a suit for the damages of the trespass. 
The object of the Virginia law, above 
quoted, isto indemnify the tax collector, 
out of the treasury of the state, for any 
damages he may have to pay to tax payers 
for his trespass upon their property. The 
law is an attempt to resist and defeat. the 
doctrine laid down by the Supreme Court, 
and continue the fraud of repudiation. 

Fifty-one suite, in the spring of 1886, 
were, by tax-psyers who had duly tendered 
their coupons for the paymept of taxes and 
upon whose property tax collectors had 








levied to enforce payment in money, brought 
against these collectors and this board of 
indemnity, in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, to recover damages for these 
trespasses. One of these suits was that of 
Willie & Wife vs. Miller, Treasurer and others, 
29 Fed. Rep. 238. Judge Bond, in this 
case, laid down the following principles of 
law applicable to this and all parallel cases: 

1. The act of the Virginia legislature of 
March 30th, 1871, commonly called the 
‘* Funding Act,” providing that the coupons 
on bonds issued under that act should be 
receivable for ali public taxes and dues, is 
notinvalidated or rendered unconstitutional 
by the fact that the legislature subsequently, 
by the act of March 15th, 1884, altered the 
method of collecting the school tax and the 
mode of its distribution, and segregated 
that tax from the gross tax collected. 

2. So far as the act of the Virginia legis- 
lature of March 4th, 1884, forbids the 
receipt of tax-receivable coupons for any 
state tax, it is an act impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, and is void under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

3. A tax-payer in Virginia is under no 
obligation to pay state taxes in money, and 
to surrender his tax-receivable coupons for 
identification and verification, as provided 
by the act of January 14 h, 1882. He has 
a right to stand upon the tender of the 
coupons. 

4. Upon tke tend-r of tax-receivable 
coupons by a tax payer of Virginia for the 
payment of taxes due the state, whether 
the coupons are received or not, the taxes 
are paid, and any levy by a county treasurer 
upou the property of the tax-payer after 
such tender is a trespass; and in an action 
for damages for such levy, where, at the 
time it was made, the officer knew that it 
was illegal, punitive damages may be 
recovered. 

5. The members of the Virginia ‘‘indem- 
nity board,” created by the act of February 
24th, 1886, are jointly liable with a county 
treasurer for a trespass committed by him 
in making a levy for non-payment of a 
state tax after tender by the tax-payer of 
tax-receivable coupons, wheré they advised 
such levy, and promised legal assistance 
and indemnity in the case of the treasurer 
being mulcted in damages. 

6. Malicein lawis not necessarily per- 
sonal hate or ill will of the trespasser to- 
ward the personinjure¢, butitis that state 
of mind which is reckless of law and of the 
legal rights of the citizen; and the object 
of exemplary damages or ‘‘ smart money” 
is not only to indemnify the sufferer for 
any loss sustained, but to prevent similar 
actions on the part of the trespasser in the 
future. 

Such are the principles of law laid down 
by Judge Bond in thisyase, and also in the 
case of Slrickler and Wife vs. Yuger, Treas- 
urer and others, 29 Fed. Rep. 244. These 
principles most seriously interfere with 
the object sought to be secured by the 
‘‘indemnity act” of February 24:b, 1886. 
Virginia is certainly having a very hard 
time of it in its attempt to cheat its credi- 
tors out of their legal rights. It has to 
fight the Constitution of the United States 
andalso the Federal Courts charged with 
the duty of enforcing this Constitution. 
The best thing that Virginia can do is to 
repent of the sin of repudiation, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repeutance. it now 
stands before the country and the world as 
a dishonest state, and the only way in 
which itcan acquire any other character 
is to repudiate its own repudiation. The 
sooner it does this the sooner it will do 
right. 


BANKS AND STOLEN SECURITIES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Wylie vs. The Northampton 
National Bank, 7 Supreme Court Report- 
er, 268, has just rendered a decision that is 
of some interest to banks. The plaintiff 
in this case was the owner of eigut mort- 
gage bonds of the Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of Missouri, for one thousand dollais 
each, with coupons attached, which, on 
the 26th of January, 1876, were in the 
custody of the bank for safe keeping, 
under an agreement to keep them safely, 
and deliver them to the plaintiff when- 
ever demanded. The bank was on that 








day robbed of a large amount of securities, 
consisting of stocks, bonds and other simi- 
lar securities, including the plaintiff's 
bonds and coupons. The complaint sets 
forth that the loss by the robbery occurred 
in consequence of the want of due care on 
the part of the bank. The bank under- 
took, by the process of negotiation, to 
cover these securities, including those of 
the plaintiff; but failing todo so, the plain- 
tiff commenced a suit against the bank on 
the ground of negligence in the perform- 
ance of this duty. 

This case was first considered by the 
Circuit Court of the United S:ates for the 
Southern District of New York, and a 
judgment was rendered ia favor of the de- 
fendant. (15 Fed. Rep. 428) The decis- 
ion in that court was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Justice Matthews, in 
stating the opinion of the court, said: 

“The facts stated in the complaint seem to us 
to be sufficient, if proven, to constitute a legal 
liability on the part of the defendant. It would 
certainly be competent fora national bank to 
take measures for the recovery of its own prop- 
erty lost in the way described. If the lose, as 
in the present case, included the property of 
others, and it was deemed best, having reference 
to the bank’s own interest, that these measures 
should be taken by the bank alone, for itself 
and all concerned, it might lawfully undertake 
to act for others thus conjointly concerned with 
itself, as well aa for itself alone; and any want 
of proper diligence, skill and care in the per- 
formance of such an undertaking would be 
ground of liability to respond in damages for 
such fai'ure. Much more would the bank be 
liable in such case, if, in the performance of 
such an undertaking, it used the property of the 
plaintiff for the recovery of its own. This, it 
is alleged in tae complaint in this cas-, the de- 
fendant did. There is a total want of evidence 
to this effect.” 

As to the question whether the bank had 
agreed to act as the agent of the plaintiff 
in the recovery of her stolen bonds, and 
the further question whether it had been 
guilty of any negligence by which the loss 
occurred, the court was of the opinion that 
the evidence was not sufficient to submit 
the case to a jury, and hence affirmed the 
decision of the court below. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue condition of the money market 
throughout the past week has been easy, 
with a full supply of loanable funds on 
hand and readily available to good borrow- 
ers at the ruling rates of interest. Tne de- 
mand fur money was only moderate, but a 
decided improvement has been experienced 
in the feeling of coafidence that has been 
established. Capital is ¢ommencing to 
throw off the timidness that has character- 
ized it so long and shows a readiness to 
develop by its help, the many new enter- 
prises that are attracting attention io finan- 
cial circles. The influx from the interior 
has fallen cff considerably as the rates of 
domestic exchange are against the city. 
Advices from the principal money centers 
report a good demand for money for this 
time of year. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 3@44 per cent., but the busi- 
ness transacted has been chiefly at 3}@4 
per cent. Commercial paper has continued 
in good supply, with local banks buying 
freely. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 44@5 per cent. discount, four 
months at 5@6, and gocd single-named 
paper at 6@7. 

STOCK MAPKET. 

The stock market has ruled fairly active, 
and values have ranged generally higher, 
though the firmness would be more signifi- 
cant if the business in progress were not 
almost wholiy in the hands of the profe:- 
sional trad+rs, and if the public would man. 
ifest more interest in the dealings it would 
give a much better aspect to the condition 
of affairs. Reports from Europe indicate 
strong and buoyant markets, which ac- 
counts in a measure for the strength mani- 
fested in the Stock Exchange here. The 
inclinations of a majority of the brokers is 
decidedly bullish. They fancy that as 





Europe now holds but a small amount of 
American railway securities future war 
scarce can have but little effect in depress- 
ing prices; that, so far as present specula- 
tion is concerned, the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill is practically disposed of, and 


that the industrial troubles are virtually 
over. In short, the average speculator be- 
lieves thet the ground has at last been 
cleared for the belated ‘January boom.” 
With cheap money, geoeral business flour- 
ishing and railroad traffic returns showing 
handsome increases, they argue that an ex- 
tensive and decided advance in stocks is 
inevitable inthe very near future. The 
following are the highest, lowest, and clos- 
ing quotations for the week: 
Low- Clos 
Righ- est. tna 
Sales, est. Feb. \2th. 


Adams Expresa........... 0+. 420 M45 (bs 146 
Alton & T. H mam, 
American Express, .........+++++ 167 lo «(te (1 





Sameron Coal........ 4400 48% 46 46 
Canada Southern.......... ...-. 12,48 5954 57% 58 
Canadian Pacific................. 3,260 6334 6136 61% 
Contral Towa... .....--ceseeeee+e 50 «CdS «BG 
Central Pacific........... s.cs++- 4950 8836 364 38 
Ches. & Ohio. A Re lo 8% «8% 

C. & Ohio Ist pf................ M4 6 6 1 
Ches. & 0.24 vf.......c..02000-- Ut 10% 10% IR 
Chi, & Alm... 2... seecer-secereee 1600 «(144 ssd144s dK 
Chicago and N. W.... ......«.+. 42,54 115% 113 1164 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....0.---.... 639 140 129 18935 
Chi, Bur. & Q.......cc000 sereveee 1,865 188 187% 138 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 249,840 927% 9% 2h 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ . 1835 213g 1193¢ 1207% 
Ohi., R. I. & Pac............ P B4l 12634 12534 126 
GRE. Be Be, BP ccccccices cease cose 600 «1 1% «18% 
Chi., St. L. & P, pf........-00+- 145 wy OM 
Pe Te eS ee 190 100 9 1m} 
Cin,, W. & B. pf......ceee.ceeee 985, Y 8 9 
Clev. & Pltte.........sseeeeeeeeee 2 144 144 1M 
©. O., ©. & F..ccccccocccccescoccees 1847 6475 «624 G44g 
Colorado. Coal.............sss0+- 6,650 3956 S744 38% 
Col., H. V. & TOl.......eeeeeeeene 4,967 387% 36 «36 
Consol. Gas CO....-..0+s0eeeeee+ 12,360 8&6 8435 854 
Den, & HK. G, W........00-+sereee 415° «2 2s 2s 


Del. and Hudson................ 5,825 108% 2 = 108 
Delaware, Lackawana & W'n., 128.830 137% 184% 1873¢ 






Den. & R.G.......0..eccececeeee 2,700 26 MY BD 
Den, & BR. G. pf.....+--sseseee- 11,601 60% 5824 60 
E. T., V. & Ga., new......---- 4,906 14% 13% 18 
E. T. & Va., & G. lat pf......-.- 630 74 «8g 78 
E. T., Va. & G, 2d pf.........- 4.697 265g «Ws WH 
Evans. & T. H......:0.0.--0s00ee LTO 88 873g 88 
Fort W. & D. C....ccccecesseeee 100 2336-2806 2926 
Green Bay & W.. cecesee 800 18% 19% 18% 
Harlem, .....-20+-.scccccccseeeees % 25 2 25 
Homestake..... .. Wo By Bs BY 
Dlinow Central...... . 210 129 129 129 
Ill, C., leased line,. no 9 7 = 
Joliet Steel Co......... . 23 Ia 126 24 
Lake Shore. ........+++++ 117,520 955% 9339 9% 
Long Ieland...... ...--++++0++ 288 98 3g 7 
Louisville & Nash 72,360 624 60 615 
Manhattan con.......--.++s++++ 1.542 167 156 156 
Manhattan Beach........-....-- 309 6 1536 165s 
Maryland Coal..... .. .....-. 100 15 b 6b 
Mem. & Charles.. .... ......-. 3,100 695 68 58 
Mexican Central.......-.-+-..- 100 1444 (48s 144g 
Mich. Cemtral.......-.s00+ seeeee 1455 9% oso @ 
Mil, & L. S. & W......-:0eeeeeee 1,195 705 69% 70% 
Mil. & L. 8S. & W. pf.......-.---- 3204 9 OO WK 
Minn, & St. Li... --e ceceeereee 1,170 «19% «618 19% 
Minn. and St. 1, pf......-...06 1000 4436 4226 44 
Missouri Pacific..............-+ - Wel 10835 10734 108 
Mo., Kan. & TeX......-.-- «+0006 27,7385 BI 2 3X 
Mobile & Ol10........6-++ sees 26 06OCOAT 6 Le 4 
Morris & Essex........-....... 420 Mb 141 Mirs 
Nash., C, & St. L...........--..+. 3,514 8656 S436 856 
New Central Coal.............. 1,710 ey 16 11% 
N. J. Central... «0... ceeereees 48,125 70% 66 704 
N. ¥. Central... ......--+++eceee- 19,736 118% 112g 113% 
N. Y. & P. Coal.....----cesseeee 2.020 Wh 69 TW 
N.Y., &N. EMg....--00e ee eoerees 57,211 624 59% GIS 
N. ¥.. Chi, & St. Ly.....-000- oes 18,571 11% 83 84 
N. Y., OC. & St. L. pf.....--ceeeee 12.950 23 19% 20 
N. ¥., Lack. & W... «----seeeees 483 106%4 106 1063 
. Y., L. E. and W........++..- 28,445 BW BI% 343% 
N. Y.. L. E. and W. pf......... 14,570 72% 67% 72 
N.Y., Sus. & W ce see coccoe 18,745 1896 Ig 18% 
N. Y¥., Sus. & W. Pf...... weeeeee 23.028 38 83 38 
Nor. and West..........-++seeees 8,080 232 19% B13 
Nor. and West., pf....0.-..e000++ 23,460 49% 4i{ 4835 
Northern Pacific...... ........+. 3,640 2736 26% BThg 
Northern Pacific, pf...........+« 10,487 «59% BT BO 
Ohio SoutherD........---ceeeeee 200 «18 18 18 
Cake Be MIE. ccvndcvecegeson<anes 14.160 2756 25% 273g 
Untario Mining......-.----...0.. 100 6% 8% 2% 
Ontario & Western. - 8,835 1846 I 18 






41% 42% 
5,730 10236 9656 102sg 
162 Bg BBG BB 
- 23,815 83% 81 32% 
secsceceecseee 95,785 B76 BBG 5634 
Peo., Dec, & Ev.....-..--+00-es++ 29,190 364 33% B57 


Phil. & Heading... .- +++... 00 seen 873,351 8944 35% 8834 
Philadelphia Gas Co.;............. 2441 16 109 Ilo 
Pitts, Ft. W. & C.. .....eeeeeeee 20 145 «156 145 
Pullman P. Car. Co ........000-+ 920 M5 4 O45 
Quicksilver.......ccce-ceeeeeeeee 5677 6% «7 
Quicksilver pf........---00se---. 900 BL Bo» 31 
Rens. & Saratoga...... coocéseee 250 166 166 166 
Rich. & Alle. .....-.0+.00+cereeee ee 650i @ 9 
Rich & W. P....... .cccce ssecreeee 109,150 463g 4455 46 
Rich. & W.P. pf......c----..-++. 900 806 86 803g 
Rome, W. & O@....+----ee+e0e 359 82% 82 88 
Bt. L. &S. F.....0--2e-ececcceeeee 4385 83%6 MB 89% 





Bt. L. &S. FB. pf..cccccceesseseeee 5,70 65% GIG 659K 
St. L. & 8. F. ist pt............. 515 UB 1133g LIBig 
St. Paul & Duluth.......°....... 348 61% 6L 6Ly 
St. P.& D.Di.ccccercecsssceeeeee ME 109 100 9 
St. P.and Omaha,............0. 12,305 Su 483i¢ 4936 


2,476 109%¢ 108 109 


St. P. and Omaha, pf......-....- 
a 685 115 «(tlds 


St. P., M. and M...............6. 


South Carolins............-.... 20 M Bs KM 
Southern Pacific..........-+--+. 200 3556 =Shg 85S 
St. L., Ark. & T.......0..--.0000- 


Tenn. Coal & I.......6.....-0006 3110 44 47% 43g 
Tol. &UHIOC..........00.0-. 1 B 6 BS 
Tol. & Obio ©. pf... .....--++-+- 5 8 a oe 
Texas & Pacific........ -... «++ 17,320 By Mis 
Union Pacific... . 523,509 81% Bb% 66% 
Virginia Midian oo 6 & 





- 7 130) 129, 129% 
ssceseee 63,385 7% 136 14 


U. 8. BOND?. 
The market for Government bonds was 





steady, with a light demand. Prices show 
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a shght falling off. The following are the 
closing quotations : 








van «1 ourency we 8 tin *“ 
rem... c Rg = 
4348, 189}. coup ..110: lio 3s Currency 68. "8.12955 = 
«, + TOR...... y Ga, °97 131% = 
1907, coup... 19855 (287%) te. "6.12455 — 
Der cents — iOurrency ts. W.1i74 — 











BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of 
$1,862,750. The surplus now amounts to 
$18,609,600 The changes in the averages 
showed an increase in loans of $6,401,700, 
an increase in specie of $111,400, a decrease 
in legal tenders of $939,400, an increase in 
net deposits of $4,136,600, and a decrease 
in circulation of $62,800. 

BANK STOOKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 


a. Asked, 
Pisce 171 



























America. in — 
North piver.. 15 — 
Sew York Co.... 200 — 
RS Nat'l Ex.. ie 130 























> 195 
- 160 
44 110 
- 178 
liv 140 
= 138 
os 106 
_ “I — 
United States Nat2W — 
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Manhattan... i¢l 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange was quiet and 
sales were firm. The posted rates for Ster- 
ling were unchanged at 4.86 for 60-day 
bills and 4.89 for demand. Actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.854 for 60-day bills, 
$4.881@$4.884 for demand, $4.883@$4.89 
for cable transfers, and $4.833}@$4.84 for 
commercial bills. Continental was dull. 
Francs were quoted at 5.21} for long, and 
5.183 for short. Reichsmarks at 953@954 
and 953@96, and Guilders at 404 and 403. 

Government bonds were dull and without 
feature. The 4s advanced a fraction. 
“State securities were quiet, the only feat- 
ure being an advance of about 1 point in 
Virginia deferred 6s. Bank stocks were 
very dull. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The condition of the savings’ banks is a 
very good index of the prosperity of the 
laboring classes, for it is here that their 
surplus earnings are put away against a 
‘*rainy day.” According to the yearly re- 
ports of these New York institutions filed 
in Albany for the year 1886, their resources 
amounted to $320,475,726, as against $301,. 
147 831 in 1885, an increase of $19,627,895 
in the twelve months. The amount depos- 
ited is $270,569,399, as against $255,946,- 
181 in 1885, an increase of $14,623.21, and 
the total number of depositors is 699,343, 
as against 640,524 in 1885, an increase of 


>, 28,918. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


In our issue of the 8d inst. we gave in 
the financial department a statement of all 
of the New York City Banks. We find 
that one or two errors crept into that 
statement, which need correction. The 
stock of the Mount Morris Bank was 
quoted at 132; last sales should have been 
200, although we understand 250 is now 
bid for the stock. The net profits of the 
Eleventh Ward Bank should have been 
$13,685.73. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company of 
this city have decided to increase their 
capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 
The Compary was organized under a spe- 
cial charter, and now has a surplus of over 
$41,000. The new stock has all been sub- 
scribed for by the old stockholders. Among 
the directors of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company are Charles T. Barney, Joseph 
W. Drexel, Frederick G. Eldridge, Harry 
B. Hollins, Robert C. Remsen, and James 
M. Waterbury. 

The plan adop‘ed for the reorganization of 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
way Company is set forth in an advertise- 
ment appearing in our advertising colnmns 
this week. The time set for the bond 
and stockholders tc come in under the new 
plan isset for March ist. 

During the past week the organization 
of the Western National Bank of New York 
has been effected. The names of the di- 
fectors are as follows: Daniel Manning, 





Conrad N. Jordan, John A. McCall, Mar- 
cellus Hartley, Edwardo Gogorzs, F. A. 
Matthiesson, W. C. Hall, of Louisville, Ky., 
John §. Tilney, ;and*Evans R. Dick. It 
is now generally understood that there is 
no question that the Hon. Daniel Manning 
aud Conrad N. Jordan will resign their po- 
sitions with the United States Government 
to accept those of President and Vice- 
President of the new bank. We under- 
stand the capital is to be $8,000,C00, and 
that subscriptions have been received for 
& million to a million and a half in excess. 
There is no doubt that the bank will at 
once step into the fore rank of our city 
financial institutions. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANOE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassaa St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers ‘& Co., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIB CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 


NOTICE. 
New Yor, February 4th, 1887. 

Under an agreement entered into this date between 
certain security holders of the New York 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway[Co.,the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway Co., and others 
James A. Roosevelt, John 8. Kennedy, Adrian Iselin 
Jr., D. Willis James, and Oliver Harriman, a commit- 
tee heretofore appointed by first mortgage bondhold, 
ers under au agreement dated November 2ist, 18865- 
and Frederic P. Olcott, William K. Vanderbilt, 
James A. Roosevelt, and John 8. Kennedy, the un- 
dersigned, have been appointed a “Purchasing Com- 
mittee,” with power to perform the duties therein 
set forth, and to reorganize the above railway on the 
following basis: 











PLAN. 
NEW SECURITIES TO BE ISSUED UPUN 
REORGANIZATION OF NEW COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE 50 YEARS 4 PER 
CENT. SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS.. $20 000,000 


FIRSE PR*?FERRED STOCK................ 5,000,000 
SECOND PREFERRED STOCK............. 11,000,000 
COMMON STOCK....... sd eccccececcccscocccese 14,000,000 


PRESENT SECURITIES. 

First-mortgage bondholders to receive for their 
bonds and coupons 112 per cent. in new first- mortgage 
bonds and interest at 4per cent. per annum from 
Dec. ist, 1886, to date of new bonds. 

Second-mortgage bondholders to receive for their 
bonds and coupons 110% per cent. in new first mort- 
gage bonds and interest at 4 per cent. per annum 
from Dec, ist, 1886, to date of new bonds. 

Outstanding stock to pay an assessment of $10 per 
-share. 

Preferred stockholders to receive 50 per cent. of new 
second preferred and the amoun‘ of assessment in 
pew first preferre1. 

Common stockholders to receive & per cent. of 
new common, and the amount of assessment in new 
first preferred. 

Circulars of the Committee and copies of the agree- 
ment above referred to, may be obtained at the office 
of the Central Trust Company, of New York. 

All bondholders are requested to deposit without 
delay, their bonds with the Central Trust Company, 
15 Nassau Street, New York. and receive negotiable 
certificates for the same, or to present the certificates 
now held by them to be stamped. 

Stockholders, botb and pref d, are re- 
quested to present their certificates for stamping, 
and to pay their assessments on or before March Ist. 


F. P. OLCOTT, Chairman. 
WinieAM M K. VAND pane, 
an be Committee. 
JOUN sk & 
G. Ss. ELLIS, ouiens, 
15 Nassau St., New York. 








TO, MONEY LOANERS. 





pabots. Gon —— oe bo, leap ay ion lands in 


G. F. SHUTT, Grand Forks, Dak 


Chesapeake and Nashville Rail- 
way Company. 


Subscription to Construction 
Fund—Northern Division. 


200 BLOCKS OF $10,000 EACH. 


The Chesapeake and Heshvilie Railway Company 

is a corporation ougani and owni valuable 

franchiees in the States of Kentucky and Tepnes 

It has completed and is operating the first division 

of 36 miles from ‘Gallatin to Scottsville, and has pro- 

vided for the cenetruction of a branch twelve miles 
artaville. Ut now pro- 





——s Ling’ hyo ye Ky., at wh fy &@ con- 
a wie ‘the cities of Lexingtor, 


Nas an @ tched out into the New 
South, ik Sean invitation to the bumerous “rosde 

now struge «ling toward it from Memphis, Sheffield, 
Birmingham and as eye 


The amount Pp be raised for the wee 


4 roposed to 
tion of the Northern vee = placed at $2,000 
oO n 


divided into 200 block each, Bhat ong in 
twenty equal monthly installments, commencing 
March ist, 1887. 

Each subscriber will be entitled to his pro-rata 
share of the bonds aud stock to.be issued on copn- 
structed road or the cash proceeds of same, which, 
on the basis of present prices of material and labor. 
may be estimated at not less than 816,00 in first 
mo! we 5 per cent. bonds, and @ like amount of cap- 
ital k, the exact proportions of which will vary 

according to the actual cost of the work, the amount 
of local « d received, etc. 

Sbould more than the 200 blocks be applied for, the 
excess will be allotted to a separate contract for the 

Southern Division of a on 


obtained. 

The contract for the construction and equipment 
of this Division will pe under the direciion of the 
Officers of the Railwav Company, in coasapetion 
with a Committee to be chosen by the su 
npoined application should be e 
forwarded together with the first installment ¢ of Py Rr 
cent , tothe lreasurer of the Fund, BE. ST. JOHN, 


3a Wall t Street. 
EUGENE ZIMMERMAN. 


President C. and N. Railway Co. 
# New York, February 10th, 1887. 


PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 
oo and 70 0 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR APDRESS 
CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 

BANKERS, 23 AND 25 NASSAU St., N.Y. 
Per Cent. Guaranteed. Conservative 
7 nvestments in i 








r e Farm 
,oans in Minnesota and Dakota,with prin- 
enced 


ped and investment > en — Sere 5 nye 
ver 
without loss. be eae’ ry Ioan pd onthe Hed 


sae mtormation and references, 
NT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTHENTS, 


Guaranteed B, 
Res ceut. Sefm- Annual f In ye tinted by + f 
ag investmem 
& sums 0! Pro 


ai cee 
fimtirtae Hates” wit Ra senna 
Ample capital i my, Lane wie bee 


ences > -y- you = ett e “hon ~ ae 
W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


% FARM LOANS. 


aA meg x Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
n.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL.D. Boett 
Ruwers ‘Son . New Brunswick, N. J.; 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., N. Y.: Pitst 3 at’l 
B’k, St. Paul; Tag INDEPENDENT, _" .§ twelve reyes 


in 88. rs aD 
Sapir Jy incom investing their « savin with 
iil'are leased h my loans and ‘savings with 
tee Ly yo Cirguies, and new map of Dakota out 
FREE © havefundsto loan. Address E. P. 
GATES, yas *Merehante’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T 
(Mention thia paper. 














Solid Low Investments. 
THE WE GLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Dos Met Jun ranieed it 7 ot y cepitel of 8150.00, 


ortgages. 
tecured cent. ven: ad year debentures ue own is. Owns obligation) 
yore +4 ia and wae of New York 
Abundant references. 


LOMBARD 
Investment Company. 


6 PER L CENT, BORTCAGES 


Western Real Esta 
PRINCIPAL | AND INTERES GUARANTEED. 


For tull informs ion it the 
W YORK AGENC 
Bryant Burson. 0. 65 LIBeRTy STREET 


CHARLES DICKINSON, General Manager. 


170Stdiein nts. He 


t to's Sion cont. semine Saree ) Ben Feompt pe 3 














Through the 
Sound and Reliable 


WN FARK MORT@AGE 00 
fe 








A. S, HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange. or inthe open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
MetabMabed .....4000s00%009 Of Hee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE on Sotission? 


OMMISS8I 


PROPERTY RENTED ci 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES * ond assessments iooked after and 


LOANS ‘ae Marine fot _ 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. ® 
Entrance through the Bank. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 

No. | Broadway, New York: 
Capital - - = $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 

LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 


EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier, 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business 
wip BEC: TORS: 











vey | CHAbNcE oy YM DRPEW. & prob y Y FERED. 
Cc. R, Hic KOx Pte . ALEXANDER 


T. W. PEARSALIO 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY}. 

WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. . 
CAPITAL, Seg 
$600,000. |} bonds; spay toe the 4 


Prinolpal and Inter- ee — ~ 
est Cuarsanteed. aera po -, ore. 
rinci erest «4 
at First National Bank ot New Yorke nsne y of our Orsvonst 
xEW i TORE, se 5 Bendre ~~ DOSTOR. 3 Om St. { 
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Bass. Wiutxunsos, Man, 


Joux C. Avant, Bes. 
NET |»: 
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Whddrese ALLEN ©. N, Tacoma, Wash, Ter 


Gs Hirer Mortganee G* 


on Bi TALE PROTEIN, Fokoge, Gute. 
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LOANS 


HAYDEN < DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. COLO., 

Offer $o jnvestors choice, well selected loans on im- 

farms w rth three to five times the amount 

8 per cent., payable i-annu- 

t and principal collected 
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Commercial, be doing betterthan at the corresponding BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
sana. --64 124;@18 | Lonséale....36 1 
~~ last year. Although new business:ip 2 es on uti 
8 branch of the trade was only moderate, “72:34 16 @IT | Masonville. .36 a 
DEY GOODS. there was a good steady movement in ~.86 1K@ TX me er 10" Srex 
The new business in progress during the | Cotton hosiery and light underwear on guns ae 2. 10 eh +54 HL Sox 
week in the market for dry goods has been | account of previous transactions, and nani = cite tt Tide 19a =| 
of fair proportions for the time of year, | Stocks are in such good shape that prices Mills. . .36 = 3 se rigs ~ gett 
with good prospects of increasing activity | Continue firm. The jobbing trade is stead- pei oe ag 0 « ‘Son pts 
in the very near future. Tae outlook has | ily improving, and a fair package business ston..... $4 18n@is Pepperell 6 $414 ids 
been quite as encouraging and hopeful as | is reported by some of the large jobbers. Cabot..2202. 3" «© 5031 ois 
at any time for some time past. Although poamen ecene. > ae vhs on oan = 
there has been a considerable expansion in s ; ‘ 4 oy MY 9K@ 95 “ 11-4 28 @24 
roduetion in nearly ell the departments ome improvement manifested itself in en . @ 4 Pequot A. oy S +4 
P ; “ * | the demand for goods in the foreign de FERRI DwightAn a Tuscarora, XX 364 
supplies have been steadily absorbed by , » FERRIS BR BROS, torture 8% ea, 0 
- partment. The interruption caused by the a @ 36 9K@l 
the growing requizemtats of the consumer. strikers being removed, shipments are Forestdaic. Se i ts Oe Nonp. 24 108@11 
This is an evidence of the increasing con- dine enntds Yn pater ygr ron ~e nh tend | [RTHE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN Fruit of the Ph a -% 
fidence there is felt throughout the trade, | jo 06 0on 7 sama te canaaben ea TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST o on nee 
ich is like é . : se, oe “« « 411 @n 
which is likely to establish still further im portations are quite heavy, but there is li - RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS eam” eux 
provement during the year. The hamper- ° TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED Gold Medal. a — @7 
ing effect of the freight handlers’ strike SS a See eet O\STEEL PENETRATE i¢ S 5x, | Wamu 
which caused a slight hesitation on the at would appear mech too large for the pros Fs} piety - OrealFa gat = eS S on sad anne iongit 
po paceang aaa aiienie.: tak prone pective outlet. Fine line stripes, checks.| |G \CENTRES OF POPULATION] - Green G....36 5Ke 6 gente 15 wi6 
wholl es awa ae the distribution of oe PEE Be Weel Ghee queen ere 9 2 o ‘Seaummmaumie’ aaa - oo 6 1K@ 8 wanna “apt 
yP de : . enjoy favor, but solid colors in both plain| | Qui \ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY Jog “ & 48 6¥@ T 36 10 @1034 
goods is now going on without any incon- , =2 \ COACHES AND PALACE / 24 << & @ 2 610 “ No.1...36 8 @ 
venience. The reports of the week indi- Gud taney weave tases WD Shy SeeNEe $< E £3 ite “ en - “* cambric36 9% ” 
ae sales. Z»phyrs in cottons and somewhat | | St G\ SLEEPING & DINING $< Lonmin. 14s ~ Otan| en eee 
— a oe ee in the a similar effects in wool mixtures move fairly Z<¥w\ CARS AFFORD THE Ox . 1-4 — @16 | Williamsvilie- 
demand for staple and fancy cotton goods, | while for printed sateens the demand keeps OO> \ HIGHEST REALIzA- / -“,- 7 S4— @is Al.36 9 3 9% 
; - pF al 
and accounts from nearty a!l distributing | up remarkably well in face of previous ex- EFE TION OF SAFETY ofa Lenpegene sxe a Winona.....36 8%@ 9 
points in the West and South show that the tensive salee. White gcods in plain and = EES - ss 
, fancy weaves contioue to sell in @ quite = ZS \LUXURY & SPEED. / @ za : COTTON DRILLS. 
spring trade has opened under very en- satisfactory manner. The trade in houe- Ocul. ON ® App me = ox | jaaae-» @ eveses “3 $x 
couraging auspices. There isa compara- | keeping linens, bandkercaiets, etc., whi.e S Swx Zw ¥ w Bont : $ 6x | Pelzer......... g 6% 
tively small representation of out-of-town a —_ 1s gg neh in met ouou council ay! $ oe Px o” % 
P at the beginning of tne week. Hosiery selis Wu < “le swe =e apes 8 
package buyersin the market at preeent, only in ® moderate way, bui for fabric fray ze3Z Langley D. . @ 6% | Stark, A....... 6% 
and personal selections were consequently | piuves and mitts the demand coptinucs wr >s Parnes) BLUE AND BKOWN STRIPES. 
moderate, but there was a good steady | fairly acuve. Ribbons still meet with good = Pid wo American, ™@ 8 | Hamilton..... 10 @i¢x 
movement on account of previous transac- | 8#e8 for future delivery, and orders seem S> Ou @r->%} | aningue — Sr a yr pe. S10 
tions. The jobbing trade was somewhat te be weil distributed over the more staple ator g< <; vn a Kat ves eat 
r g 3 lines and the fancies in various qualilics. Ww > ce ke z > 3 Columhan. Tw @ 7% 
irregular, but a pretty good business in | Qa piece silks there is litue to remark, a<O BETWEEN CHICAGO OS .. RSET JEANS AND SATEENS. 
staple and department goods was made by | «xcept that domestic goods ars filliag tue Lge AND MINNEAPOLIS 739 Amory.... — @ 6% | Kearsargesat.— @7 
such houses as keep abreast of the times. greater portion of buyers’ wants. Sauns ree ’\ saz Cance Biter” = Silene 
are selling moderately. The imporis of Sx Of StPAUL, DULUTH, MIL-\> uu] | Clarendon... — @ x | Narragansett. — $ 6K 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. | dry goods at iis port for Wwe past week -2 WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, $5 Conestoga..... — @ 56% | Naumkeag sat — 8 ro 
Tae business of the cotton goods depart- | #04 suuce January Ist, 1807, compare as a a Hallowell. = Sivineee eC oe 
P follows Wilh tue same periou Of last year: Ouw ee PORE. «06 
ment has been fair throughout the week, re) Ze BLUE CHECKS. 
: Forte week. L8oT. 186, < iw 
with a steady though moderate demand | gnterea at tae yort........... $8,154,268 $8,464,670 = Ww Caledonia, X.. — 9 Park Millis, Buse auqus 
experienced by commission houses and Throwo om the Markel....... 8,182,296 8,023,956 fed c “ is, =. e+ 1835 
. es > SiDce Jab. ist. oe: aa oO - Economy... .30 8K@ 8x Union aes 1 bas 
jobbers. Prices are firm all along the line, | Smvereo at tue port.......... 17,636,573 15,615,738 L. Mncnsatwenias 8%@ 9 | York, L..... 
Thrown us toe Marke........ 17,441,674 15,946,900 


and orders for goods to arrive are in many 
instances accepted “ at value” only. Brown 
and bleached goods are moving steadily, as 
are wide sheetings, corset jeans and sa- 
teens, and agents report a steady business 
in tickings, denims, cottonades, cheviots, 
stripes, plaids, checks, etc. White goods, 
scrims, quilts and table damasks were in 
fair request by package buyers, and there 
was a good steady movement in these 
goods on account of back orders. There was 
a very fair business in dress ginghams, as 
plaids, stripes, plain shades, mournings, etc., 
and staple checks ard fancies were in good 
demand by package buyers and _re- 


tailers. Fancy crinkled  seersucker 
also seersucker’ stripes and cham- 
brays, were distributed with consid- 


erable freedom by the commission houses, 
and novelties in wash fabircs, as corded 
and tufted effects, jacquards, bourettes, 
ete., were fairly active in demand. All-wool 
and worsted dress goods were in moderate 
request at first hands, and a fair business 
in staple and fancy makes was done in 
jobbing circles. Cotton brocades and fancy 
cotton dress goods in tufted effects, etc., 
were fairly active in some quarters, and 
leading makes continue under the control 
of orders. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

There is a little more activity than has 
been seen of late in the department for 
woolen goods, and the business of the 
week has been of very encouraging pro- 
portions when compared with results of 
previous weeks. Leading makes of all- 
wool aud union cassimeres in fall weights 
are selling, with a fair degree of freedom, 
for future delivery. Orders for fancy 
worsteds are also making a more flattering 
exhibit; and, while not as satisfactory as 
could be wished, the results with plain 
worsteds are better. Light-weight goods 
from stock have slow sale. aod as a rule 
prices for the same are comparatively low. 
On overcoatings there is nothing new to 
note, purchases being moderate at the mo- 
ment, while the quite heavy production is 
reflected in a somewbat unevenness of 
values. For satinets orders are picked up 
that reach a fair aggregate, and in Ken. 
tucky jeans there is a good average trade 
for the season, with prices quite steady. 
In flannels there is little doing outside of 
fair sales of specialties to shirt and suit 
manufacturers. Blankets remain very 
quiet. Spring shawls and wraps seem to 








BED-SPREADS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO, offer dur- 
ing this week several thousand Jac- 
quard aod Marseilles .Bed-spreads 
bought very much below the market 
value at the following low prices: 
JACQUARD (Fall sizes), 

$1 and $1.35 each. 
MARSEILLES (Fall sizes), 
$1.50, $2, $2 50.83 cach. 

The above goods are decided bargains 
and deserve the immediate attention of 
housekeepers and hotel proprietors. 

Mail orders promptly filled. Address 


James] Ceery $C 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 


Kew Work, 
B. L. Solomon’s Sons, 


HAVING DECIDED TO 
RETIRE 
FROM THEIR 
RETAIL BUSINESS, 
OFFER THEIR ENTIRE STOOK OF 
FURNITURE 
BELOW cCOsT! 
AFFORDING AN OPPORTUNITY TO THOSE FUR- 
NISAING OR WISHING ODD PLECES TO PUR- 
CHASE GOODS FR: M OUK WELL-KNOWN 
HOUSE OF LONG-ESTABLISBED REPUTATION 
AT EXTRAORDINARY 


LOW PRICES. 
UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN 


WALL PAPERS, 
AND IN THEIR RELAIL 


Upholstery Department. 
Union Squar>s and 16th St. 


NEW YORE, 













THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 











M4. WUGHITT, 


Gea’l Manager. Traffic 


H.C WICKER, £. P WILSON, \ 
Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agen 
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Amoskeag...... —@ ix 
Bates’ staple.... —@ i 
Berkshire....... —@ 6% 
Granite......... —@ 6% 
Lancaster....... —@ ix 
Mancoester..... —@ 6% 





Agawam, F.36 — 
A endale., -1-4 12 Six 
. 84 14 @I5 
be 9416 @IlT 
Appleton, A.36 6%@ T 
GG..36 — @ 5K 
k.. @ 6% 
Atlantic iz = rc 7 
H...36 64@ 6% 
* Pos 54@ 5% 
“« D..8 6 ol | 
“ LL..86 Big 53g | 
“ V...81— @6 | 
Bedford. R..30 44@ 4% | 
Boott, FF...36 6%@ 6% | 
“ D..0 7 @ | 


-36 6 e 
“ sterlingss 5% x | 
Broadway... .36 ue 55 
Conestoga Ws — @ 6 
5% | 


« 'B..36 = 
“« G..20— @ 5x 
- . . 28 ! 


6y%a 6 | 
36 S56 x 
Exeter, A.. 36 5 | 
088 St oe | 
First Prize..26— @— 
Serene 4 Sia oe 
In@alicadA 36 @ i | 
= baie Sit 
“ 0 @10% 
Orchard; | 


34.0 40 SHG 8% | 
“ DW 30 188 8 
DW.4 — Ms 





o. @ 
“ “Yard- 
stick”36 — @ 6 
Laconia ....7-4— @l4¥ 
se &4— @ié 
“ -4— @is 
a —_ @w 
Langley, A 3%— @6 
= 5 
“ one8T = 4% 








FOR NEARLY HALF 


| 


The word “Lowg.u"ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body Brus- 
se's at every repeat of the 
pattern. 

Look carefaliy to the 
trade marks and be sure 
you get the gepuine Low- 
ELL carpets. 





CARPETS HAVE BEEN ACKNOWL. 
EDGEDTO BE THE 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and the ? 
unhestiotingly challenge comparison with the produc- 
tion of any manufacturer in the world. 


Sold by all 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 14th, 1887. 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 


| — Mills........ —@9 

ON ee 8 
White M'u'tg Go, © 
Saranac once 1@ 1 
Whittenton.... .74@7% 
k Fancy...... ej 


BROWN diel AND SHIRTINGS, 


Lawrnce,LL36 6. 5 
“ x36 ys - 
« xXX40 Tk@ 8 


° 
bis: 
' 


F...42 9 @9 
Newm'ket aise _ 4 5% 
B.36 


“ N.36 5X%@ 6 
DD.36 5y@ 5% 
Pacific aes = 64@ 6% 
ea . $ 7 
6 
“« O, “33 ne oo 
“ WN, “30 54 a 
« ++T-4 1335 @143g 
“ 1...415 @i6 
“ «+54 17 18 
* 42.104 19 20 
P m ae — 20 22 
‘equo 635:@ 7 
B.. i) 1438 
ae 4511 @12 
| Piedmont ...36 6 634 
Pecasset, E..40 1u@ 134 
C..86 64@ bx 
“«  0..83 — @ 5 
Stark, AA. ..37 Ko 6% 
Utica........36 — @ 435 
“ ex. h’vy4o.— 936 
oS . sgckaee 48 — $: 
Oe eosegaed 5816 @ITK 








A CENTURY LOWELL 


The Lowell Ingrainsar® 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 5. 8u- 
perior Court decided to 
be a valid trade-mark. 
The public are thereby 
thoroughly protec ted 








FIRST -OLASS DEALERS. 


Carpet 








Weebly Blarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(Por the Week ending Saturday, February 12th, 1887. 





COFFEE. 
7 ae Occccecccoccccccesccccces: 20 @%5 
Maracaibo........ccccesrescces seeee 20 @2146 
Laguayra............ oosccccevsusess: SP ae 
MPbdeccepesdss. s0scdsbentaneseddans IE 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............21 @75 
Japan," ‘“ rT Csésekeouees @50 
Young Hyson, ‘ Oe ceccessecccede ‘Que 
Hyson, a + occccensecsale Ae 
English Breakfast, ‘ ......ccse0- @65 
SUGAR, 
Cut Loaf, Cubes... 
WEE cc ccccctcvcccsece 
ds sncbetnendacenk 
Granwiated. Standard. 
DOIG A. os ccccvcccvctsctséese 556 @ 51¢ 
BES WED. ccccccoctecvcescs — @6% 
Sp Eee 4K@ 5 
WE . cccccccccccscccccese oesee — @ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
ee i Ser ee @57 
Savy 60 vce dupe dee deen 5L @52 
Porto Rico. Ponce, rrime to Choice... 30 @42 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . ..... - eo 
Sugar House Biack, Strap........... — @-— 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, # bbL, (200 Ibs.) $24 00 
** Gloucester No. 2 catesoecee 8S 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxe, # ib ate 6 
bed Shredded, 1 th.  F Neder 17 
Halibut, iceland, smoked, # : 10 
Herring, M edium, scaled, tae 19 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade........ eennneere 6 60 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best Daacavevece 5 40 
New ‘ancy Winter Wheat....... 6 30 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat...... -- 5 60 
Pasiry W ¢ esccccce 4 OO 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ............ 5 25 
Brilliant XXX Family...........-eseeeeees 5 00 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 20 
xxkr Winter Wheat................ -- 5 10 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat... 5 00 
Rye Flour, Fancy Stave Superfine......... 8 86 
tave Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 
Superlative a cases, 12 
6-b a edncessoue en 
Corn Flour. thern White Cora... 8 75 
GRAIN, 
: 
Ungraded Red............8— 90} @— 91 
Bs © BG ccc cece cstcececed -—--— @-— 
Ungraded White...... ——— oo 


Ungraded Mixed..........— ses 483¢ 
oust? ere ee ae 
White, Dicccccccvseces He ea 

oF agatha saabaotioaias @— 37 


eocscersersees = = Om 


























Felaiunay 17, 1887.) 








MeGams. ......e2cccseeeee 


Berra esseseqnnrewoeoe- 
Wbadadncesbéeccoge ccs co 


E 


Green, prime, Bpush....... 1 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
cenecsocccesces® — 90 @$ - 95 
orf 90 





















eS @ 14 75 
BR ENB. cccccccce @ 12 50 
Olear Back..... ... @ 16 50 
Family Sirah «aceon tients @ 15 00 
Meas, per bbl @ 90 
Packet, per bbl........ - 1000 @10 50 
Meats: 
Smoked Hams........... 124%@ 123¢ 
“  Shoulders........ 74@ 1% 
Dressed Hoas .............- 7 @ 1g 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ooo @ 31 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... seeese — @ % 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. 28 @ 28 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs... 17 @ 20 
BE sbdés vtccvcduvabbescicdeseces 15 @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, new..........+.-— @ 15 
Fine State Factory......... .- — @ 11k 
5 irre — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. — @4 2% 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case. -— @8 25 
Schweitzer American, #@ ib...........0.. 15 
LARD. 
Wooden pas, { 20 Ibs. net weight —...... Hs) 
iitiet © tcnta dc snadessoniatsnan Te 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibg..........62 sos ceees 846 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid «- 1744@ 11% 
BTIER 5 occ. cccccsccevcccccces 17 @ 1T5¢ 
Western, fresh-laid................ 1? 1s@ 17% 
et eee @ 6! 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... @— 12 
Philadelphia, Springs........... =13 @— 16 
Btate and Western, Springs.....-10 @— 11 
MRsbobscgecsccdokctece pesceng - 9 @—TIi 
EE PED cc coccacsccconee —18 @— 16 
ET eee oe ee —-6 @8 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl...........- $1 00@2 25 
MEE <p tote qneesecdeage 1 75@2 25 
Onions, per a ae § 1 25@5 00 
¢ B  adbeed ap tosas sar seertebe —@7 = 
q ubbard, per bbl......... 1 50@2 
Turnipe, L. I,. per bbi 1 W@ 
Turnipe, white, per bbi.. 
Beets, per bbl........,... 
Carrots, per 100 bunches. . 
Celery, per doz........ 
ree 1 00@1 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per a. - 2 50@8 50 
4 Jersey, per crate...... 2 00@2 75 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fia., choice to fancy,per box 2 00@8 00 
Apples, Baldwin, Ah. ow 2 50@ 8 50 
“* Greenings, per bb! ........ 2 75@ 3 50 
** Russets, per bbl......... 2 W@ 8 00 
a 8 606 eee 2 50@ 8 00 
‘* Beilflower, per bbl,...... 2 H@ 8 00 
Hickory Nuts, per bush.......... 1 00@ 1 50 
DOSE, POP Wie cccescccccse sive 9@ 15 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Applee, a. Lactsdnestpave tdtece 
QUOTE se 5 o's 0k eccc cee. Se 
so = @VAPOTALE....... 665. ecce 
Peaches, "pana... pathedin ane acsuas ceee 3 
A ae eee 
“*~ evaporated 
EEE 
—— ie batsewhenedsenesesee 
EN a bswsyECiddced oossdevad 
Whortlebervies bitekteeeeeset és06- eos 
WOOL MARKET. 


Ont0, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed eh. ee 


No. 1. -38@ 
No, 2. * os .87@38 
New Yourx Sratz, Mica., Wis., and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece........ 82@?3 
No. 1. oes + -87@88 
No. 2. o Orn. aake 86@37 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Suverior.............00+++ 86@42 


COMBIN:} WOOL. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





Susuranet 


HARDLY LESS THAN SACBRI- 
LEGE.* 





“KB. HARPER—President of the Mutual Reserve 
Fand Life Association of New York. 


THE name of £. B. Harper has be¢ome a hcuse- 
hold word in every American home, and is even 
being recognized throughout Great Britain. Mr. 
Harper is one of those remarkable men produced 
by circumstances and only developed by great 
revolutions. The Revolution of 1776 brought forth 
a Washington: the freneh Revolution of 1795 pro- 
duced Napoleon, and the Civil War of 1861 gave us 
Lincoln, Grant, Lee, Farragut, and Logan. All 
those great and wonderful men were moulded and 
brought ont through the circumstances then exist- 
ing. As Napoleon was the great genius of France, 
and remodeled th: whoie military art as well as 
continental politics, so has E,. B. Harper, by his 
genius, crystaltized the revolution in life insurance 
which has been going on fo the last twenty years. 
Mr. Harper is an experienced financier and a 
thorouga student ef the Science of Life Insnrance ; 
@ man of unquestionable integrity, of uncom- 
promising nerve and pinck, and seeing the errors 
and abuses with which the insurance system was 
infested by the mapipviations of the old-line com- 
panies, and realizing the incompleteness of the co- 
operative plan, he paemene the champion of the 
people.” . .* . . * 

Tue above picture and quotation we 
take from a Western almanac, simply to 
show our readers one of the methods em- 
ployed by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association, E. B. Harper, President, to 
place before the insuring public its reasons 
and arguments why they should patronize 
that assessment life association. On an ad- 
joining page of the almanac is an adver- 
tisement of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association, E. B. Harper, President. It 
is a whole page advertisement. We think 
it is entirely safe to conclude that the 
picture aod the words following it are the 
result of pay; that they were paid for by 
the members of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, E B. Harper, President. 
It is, in fact, impossible to believe that any- 
thing else is true. Here in New York, where 
business men know much of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, E.B. Harper, 
President, such talk could hardly do apy- 
thing else than provoke ridicule. 

It may not be good taste to eriticise the 
picture's text; every reader is at liberty to 
make his own criticisms; but both picture 
and text are made in connection with an ad- 
vertisement of the company, and beyond 
any doubt made a part-of the advertisement. 

In order to have a proper understanding 
of the picture and its comments, it is neces- 
sary to look a little into the facts and see 
whether the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation, E. B. Harper, President, is in 
reality a very wonderful institution, or 
whether it is a mere weakling, ‘‘ founded 
upon hope, and depending upon charity,” 
as was recently said of the Mutual Trust 
Fund Association by its own attorney. It 
is well to ask, How much of a corpora- 
tion is it? What is its size? How much 
business is it doing? What are its plans? 
How do its members like it after they have 
tried it? Is it successful, or is its talk 
bombast? Tae INDEPENDENT has recently 
answered these questions by showing that 
about one-third of the money which has 
been paid to the officers and agents has 
been taken by them for expenses, and 
the rest devoted to the interests of the mem- 
bers. It was shown that while the com- 
paoy pretends to have a reserve fund, it, 
in reality, amounts to but a mere pittance 
for each member. It was shown that other 
co-operatives were managed with far less 
expense, and were obtaining far larger 
amounts of business. It was shown that 
the very small amount of actual assets, 
amounting to about a half a million of 
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dollars only, as detailed by the New 
York Insurance department, were in such 
shape that they could apparently be 
largely, if not entirely, applied by the 
officers and agents to their own use, pro- 
viding they desired to raise tbeir salaries 
and commissions, or otherwise increase 
their expenses. The company publishes 
a tabular rate for expected charges, and it 
was shown that four of the six assessments 
of 1886 were made one and one-half times 
the tabular rates, amounting to eight as- 
sessments instead of four as promised. It 
was shown that the company had $890,750 
in losses unpaid at the beginning of the 
year, amounting to nearly half as much as 
the entire amount of losses paid during the 
previous year. It was shown that the 
company was ac‘ually contesting the pay- 
ments of $124,000. All this was a mere 
matter of evidence, plainly set forth in the 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York. The picture 
was bad and sad. It was a picture show- 
ing weak and reckless management. An- 
alyzed with even ordinary observation, the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
E. B. Harper, President, is a weakling, has 
for its tile a misnomer, and is totally un- 
worthy of the patronage of men who desire 
good life insurance. 

The company is a small affair in every 
way. It is less than one two-hundredth the 
size of the largest life company in the 
country. It is only about one thirtieth the 
size of the average of all companies. Dur- 
ing the year 1885 three thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine persons who had been 
trying it quit it, not one cent of considera- 
tion being given them for what they had 
paid the Association, and each of them 
doubtless sought insurance elsewhere 
where it was genuine. The evidence 1s 
official that its members are abandoning it 
in hordes, and scattering like wildfire. 


The remarks we have been making about 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
E. B. Harper, President, are strictly true, 
and of necessity must convince any one that 
it is a weak concern, badly maneged, and 
forms hardly less than a spot—and a black 
one at that—on the surface of the insurance 
world. Now let the reader again look at 
the picture and its text. To compare any 
man with George Washington, the Father 
of his country, is hardly less taan sacrilege, 
and it seems the height of impudence to 
make a comparison with Grant and the be- 
loved Lincoln. 

It is an historical fact that Napoleon 
came up like a flask, tore about Europe for 
a while, and then departed with his ¢ffects 
to a lonely island located in a watery waste. 
He blustered and dared, met his Waterloo, 
and was no more. 

It hardly seems possible that any one 
can look at the bombast daily emanating 
from the office of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, E. B. Hurper, President, 
and feel anything else than disgust that 
such truck and trash can be tolerated by 
people who should know better. Bat it is 
unfortunately true that there are many 
people who like to be humbugged, and it is 
equally uofortunate that when they reach 
the end and find it out, they blame honest 
and sound institutions, and look upon 
them with disgust because they have been 
deceived and misled by imitations of the 
reality. 





SOME PHASE OF INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRETAIN. 

In Great Britain, the Government con 
trols the telegraph through the Post-office- 
department, and the regular charge for in- 
land messages is twelve cents for twelve 
words (address and signature counted) and 
one cent for each additional word; mes- 
sages are written on very convenient blank 
forms supplied by the postal offices, the 
payment is made by attaching stamps as in 
case of letters, and the message may be left 
in a post office for transmission, or may be 
deposited in any official letter-box where 
mail matter is collected, or may be handed 
to rural postmen on their way to telegraph 
offices. Many post-offices are also savings 
banks both for deposits and for withdrawals. 
Blank forms can be had gratis on which 
stamps can be affixed by the holder at his con- 
venience, and these forms, when twelve pen- 
ny stamps have been attached, are receiva- 





ble at any postal savings bank as a deposit 


for a shilling. 
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Deposits are limited to 
thirty pounds a year, and when the total 
reaches a pound interest is allowed at 
the rate of sixpence per pound, or two and 
a half per cent. At any posta! savings bank 
any person may invest from $50 to $500 in 
government stock at the current price, for 
a small commission, or may sell the same 
on a like charge for the service; but the 
total holdings of such stock must not 
exceed $1,500. The maximum savings ac- 
count must not exceed $750, but this may 
remain until with the addition of interest 
it reaches $1,000, and mean vhile the de- 
positor may direct the purchase of stocks 
up to the maximum. 

It is tolerably well known in this country 
that the British Government controls the 
telegraph and has added the function of a 
savings bank, but it is not so well-known 
that the Government, through the same 
machinery, also does business in life insur- 
ance and annuities. At any postal saviogs 
bank persons not under 14 or over 65 may 
obtain insurance for not less than $25 or 
more than $500, and children from 8 to 14 
are insurable for $25. Policies may be 
paid for in a single payment, or by pay- 
ments through life, or by payments uatil a 
specified age; policies may be made to ma- 
ture in 10, 15,.20, 25, 30, 85, or 40 years, or 
at prior death. For amounts exceeding 
$125, a medical examination is required; 
in case of a policy issued without examina- 
tion, the entire sum insured is not payable 
if death occurs within two years, After 
payment for two years, if the party should 
desire to discontinue payments, a surren- 
der value such as the National Debt Com- 
missioners shall specify will be given. 
Payment of premiums is made through the 
medium of the savings bank deposit ac- 
counts, and thus all persons taking insur- 
ance become savings depositors, if not so pre- 
viously. Their premiums, without trouble 
to themselves, will be deducted from their 
deposits in bank; interest on deposits, or 
dividends on public stocks purchased as’ 
above stated, may also be applied to the 
purchase of a policy or of annuities. 


Private enterprise in comnection with 
insurance also takes some peculiar turns 
in Great Britain. For example, the Rail- 
way Times Publishing Co. issues a series of 
local time-tables for pocket use, combining 
accident insurance therewith. The cover 
of one of these little pamphlets reads thus 

“Sandy's Coupon System of Insurance against 

silway Accidents Time Tables. Insurance 

(£100) Tickets specially guaranteed by the 
Railway Passengers Assurance Oo., 64 Cornhill, 
London, E. C., under the Act 15 Vic. Oap. 100 
and applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland during January 1887. 
Price 1d.” 
At a casual glance this appears to be an 
ordinary title-page for the little pamphlet, 
with which an advertisement of an ac- 
cident insurance company has been care- 
fully and somewhat confusingly inter- 
woven in order to give prominence to the 
latter; but further examination shows that 
the pamphlet is itself an insurance ticket, 
as is proved by the second cover-page, 
reading thus: 

**This insurance is good on any railway in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 

“Sandy’s Ooupon System of Insurance 
against Railway Accidents, specially guaran- 
teed by the Railway Passengers Assurance Com- 
pany,64 Cornhil, E. O., to whom notice of claims 
under the folluwiog conditions must be written 
within fourteen days. 


Insures The Railway Passengers Ineures 
£100 Insurance Company’s £100 
for Death Insurance Ticket, for Death 


spplicable to passenger trains in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and subject in every respect to the 
same terms and conditions as a single journey 
ticket issued under the act 16 Vic. Oap. 100. 

‘*One HunpRep Pounps will be paid to. the 
legal representative of any person killed by an 
accident to the train in which the deceased was 
an ordinary passenger, or who shal! have been 
fatally injured thereby, should death result 
witbin three months afser such accident. Pro- 
vided, That at the time of such accident the 
person so killed or fatally injared was the owner 
of this insurance ticket for the current month, 
with bis or her usual signature written in ink 
where indicated by EB atfoot hereof, 

‘‘This insurance is limited to one ticket for 
each holder, and is not invalidated by any other 
insurance ¢ ffected with the Railway Passengers’ 
Assurance Company, but is in addition thereto, 

“If the signature of the owner is affixed, the 
Company do not require this to be carried on 





the person,” 
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The publishers thus sell for a cent a 
pocket time-table of forty pages and a cover, 
which, even with the aid of a few adver- 
tisements, must apparently cost all or 
nearly all of that, and for the other cent 
furnish a month’s insurance for $500 
agains! fatal injury as a passenger by rail. 
The insurance company is understood to 
undertake the risk for a small lump sum 
based on a specified number of copies, and 
the success of the scheme illustrates the 
almost absclute safety of railway travel, 
based on the calculation of chances. This 
system of private insurance—further ex- 
emplified by cards of the makers of a cheap 
American watch, hanging in railway 
stations and offering an insurance ticket 
as a make-weight with the watch—is quite 
in vogue in England, and will probably 
become so here, one icstance of it having 
been noted in this column not long ago. 

In the United States, it has from the first 
been a maxim of large although unwriiten 
authority that the government governs best 
which governs least; in Great Britain the 
practice and the tendeney, in not the maxim 
and the popular belief also, are quite the 
opposite, and no thoughtful observer, 
however republican, can fail to see that 
although mere police duty by government 
and the nearly complete management of 
the ‘‘lines” along which the individual 
must direct his ‘‘ pursuit of happiness” are 
wide-apart extremes good arguments can 
be made in favor of either. The age of 
the country aod the long establishment of 
its institutions, as well as the conservative 
bonds to order which are perforce given by 
the possessors of inherited estates—these, 
with the advantages of a system which 
ought to bring the best men to the front, 
make paternalism and the strong hand 
easier in Great Britain than here. The sma!! 
areas and compact population are clearly 
in favor of successfully working the tele- 
graph by government, and the postal service 
is better end cheaper than-here, forthe like 
reason, especially in carrying merchafidise 
parcels; this satisfactory working leads to 
some demand for government assumption 
of railways, gas, etc., also that government 
should provide transportation for propos- 
ing emigrants, and should see that no man 
able and willing to work shall lack the op- 
pertunity. 


GHOST STORIES FOR BEDTIME. 


A PROMINENT assessment organ, given t@ 
periodical sensations, not long ago an- 
nounced the discovery that the funds of 
the large life companies are in great dan- 
ger of theft, because kept in banks subject 
to draft at a stroke of the President’s pen; 
this is the gist of the discovery, as we re- 
call it, and it wes made by the same chron- 
icler who added together amounts reported 
as ‘‘ due and unpaid,” and others reported 
as ‘‘not due,’’ and then announced, as 








shown by the New York reports, that the. 


companies are robbing their members of 
untold millions yearly. But of the Mutual 
Life’s assets, cash constitutes less than 
three per cent.; in the New York, it is 
about three and three-quarters per cent.; 
in the Equitable, about seven and a half 
per cent. Now suppose the President of 
the Mutual should decide to join the Amer- 
ican colony that by dereliction from duty 
on part of the treaty-making powers has 
gathered in Montreal and Quebec, and 
that he should wish, as of course in such 
case he would, to carry with him as much of 
the Company’s hundred millions as possi- 
ble, and that he should decide to be very 
surewd, and take ample time for secret 
preparation, how would he set about it, and 
what would he get hold of? 

He could not carry off the real estate, 
which is eleven millions, or ten per cent. 
The mortgages which are the chief item, 
being forty-nine millions, or forty-five per 
cent. would be of no use to him if he could 
getthem. The forty millions of bonds and 
stocks belonging to the Company are porta- 
ble, but a great part of them are registered 
and so not available; they are also not 
within his reach, bein hind successive 
vault doors which can be opened only by 
the concurrence of several persons, of 
whom he is only one. The five or six mill- 
ions of securities held as collateral for 
loans are in the same condition, and the 
vault doors are also held by time locks, 





which open only when they are ready. As 
for the Company’s cash in the Office, the 
cashier keeps it; as for that in bank, it can- 
not be touched except on signature of at 
least two persons. 

The other large companies have similar 
or equivalent methods of safe-keeping, and 
the simple fact is that an officer in them Can- 
not carry off the fundsif he would; he is 
surrounded by checks and counter-checks, 
and thoroughly hedged in. But he could 
steal, by collusion? Of course, and any 
bad man could do any villainy conceivable 
if he could induce-collusion enough on part 
of those whose business it is to prevent 
him. 

No man becomes suddenly base, says 
the proverb. The President of a large life 
insurance company gets a salary large 
enough for comfortable living, These 
‘princely salaries” are denounced by some 
and itis one of the stock charges of the as- 
sessment talkers to say that premiums 
are high in order that such  sala- 
ries may be paid. But they are, at least, a 
guaranty of fidelity, or, rather, the men 
whose ability and character would com- 
mand good pay elsewhere if not obtaining 
it in life insurance, are most unlikely to go 
counter to their whole lives. Life insur- 
ance companies have been ruined by bad 
management, but we do not now recall 
any instance of considerable and notable 
defalcation in life insurance. The Bar- 
tholomew case may be called one, but that 
was in ali respects so peculiar as not to be 
classified. The larger the company the 
more the checks and the g: nera! system of 
subdividing trust and responsibility. The 
officers are not at all likely to become 
defaulters if they could, for the weight of 
inducement is heavily toward honesty; 
stil), allow that dishonesty is possible, and 
what then? Trusting somebody is com- 
pulsory. The paying teller of any of the 
large’city banks here could put a million 
or more in his pocket any day, and be in 
Montreal with it at breakfast-time the 
next morning, what restrains these 
men from complying with the offer of 
escape made them by an abominable condi- 
tion of treaty? Not their’ bonds, or their 
bondsmen, certainly; perhaps their own 
honesty, perhaps the fact that the fool’s par- 
adise of contempt and flight is not attract- 
tive enough. If the possibility of theft 
were to deter from trusting banks and in- 
surance companies, there is always a possi- 
bility of theft in the path of all accumu- 
lation; ‘‘consume to-day lest you be rob- 
bed to-morrow,” would be the only motto if 
we were to be frightened by possibilities. 

Wherever a trust fund is accumulated! 
there must be a trustee, who may rob it if 
his character and official circumstances 
allow; and to this possibiilty the admitted 
errors and extravagances of life insurance 
management, at their most, and stiil the 
question is whether a definite fund which 
will not be free from human imperfections 
in its handling is not a far safer trust for 
protection than a non-fund scheme. A 
great tree, with thick and spreading roote, 
is exposed to gales, and trees are sometimes 
uprooted; shall we, therefore, prefer a 
gourd without roots? 


A WARNING. 


We feel it our duty to warn patrons of 
co-operative associations that they are run- 
ning risks of which they are not likely to 
be aware. Ignoravtly many of our bes 
business men are led to lend their names 
to Assessment Associations, either as mem- 
bers of Boarde of Directors, or as ‘‘ some 
of our prominent members,” only to find 
in time that, so far as the use of their 
names was concerned, they had been toy- 
ing with schemers, with results which de- 
prive widows and orphans of their just 
dues. We believe that such men will not 
only have to undergo the contumely of 
their ignorant or innocent influence for! 
that which is as bad as bad can be, but we 
believe that they should be made to pay 
for the unpaid claims which are on hand 
when the demise of the Association occurs, 
and which reason telle us must come 
sooner or later. If men whose judgment 
is sound in other business transactions 
will not take warning, they should be com 
pelled to pay the penalty. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 

Tue financial transactions of the Union 
Mutual Association of Bath, N. Y. (re- 
cently deceased), for the past three years, 
as reported by the New York Insurance 
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Department, have been as follows: Income, 
$129,777; losses, $78,508; expenses, $49,- 
550. Here is the record again, resembling 
the} Mutual Reserve, E. B. Harper, Presi- 
dent; the Safety Fund, Wm. Barnes, Pres- 
ident, and the Mutual Trust Fund, W. J. 


Walker, President. The funds were taken 


from unsuspecting members, used for the 
benefit of officers and for expenses so 
called, losses were paid until they no longer 
could be, and then the victims were left 
with their disappointment. Will not peo- 
ple learn that everything which bas value 
must be paid for, and that when people 
pretend they can create something out of 
nothing they are impostors? 


eu The Metropolitan Mutual Benefit 


Association of 154 West Thirty-Fifth 


Street, New York City. State of New 
York, was born on the third“day of May, 
1886. Its sponsors were Lewis E*gleston, 
Winfield S. Rogers, and Max Teller, the 
latter being located at 21 Park Row. A 
recent examination by the Insurance De- 
partment showed that there was nothing 
there beyond a zero, and the probability 
is that the infant never breathed, or at 
least not very much. It is dead. It isa 
satisfaction to know that the dupes were 
principally confined to the officers, and 
that their expectations of fooling others 
only ended in the reality of their having 
fooled themselves. 


...Mr. Henry Stokes died on the 11th 
inst. at his residence in this city, in the 


eighty-first year of his age. Mr. Stokes 
was born in Wall Street iu the year 1806, 
and has lived in this city during his entire 
lifetime. For many years he was engaged 
in the metal business 18 one of the firm of 
Stokes Brothers, and was recognized at 
that time as the leading spirit in the metal 
trade. He became a director ot the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company in 1849, 
and was elected to the presidency in 1860, 
in which capacity he served the Company 
for twenty-six years, until, in April last he 
was obl‘ged to retire owing to ill-health. 
During the time Mr. Stokes was connected 
with the Manhattan Life his business en- 
ergy and hard-headed common sense 
stamped itself upon the direction of the 
Company, resulting in the placing of the 
Manhattan Life in the front rank of Life 
Insurance Companies. 


ssseee The Underwriter’s Club, recently 
formed in this city, composed of all of the 
principal life and fire insurance under- 
writers of the city. has secured rooms on 
the sixth floor, Pine Street side of the 
the Equitable Building. The Equitable 
Society hes placed at the disposal of the 
club its very valuable insurance library, 
together with the Walford library, which 
is the most notable and interesting collec- 
tion of works on insurance in existence. 


The two libraries number about 6,000 vol-' 


umés. Starting out under the’ most favor- 
able auspices, it cannot fail to be of great 
benefit to the insurance interest of this 
city. F 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


In another column is published tbe statement 
of the Union Insurance Company of Philadel- 
| It transacts a fire, marine and inland 

usiness. Its cash paid-in capital is $375,000.00. 
Its assets amount to $732,073.56, and it hasa 
surplus as regards policy-holders, of $405,886.78. 
Since its organization in 1804 it bas = over 
#14,000,000.00 in losses, which cer- 
mm A a A a good record indeed. Its oo 

‘eg. Jno. M, Crowell, 
eee: Chas. Hollinshead, Manager Fire 
Department, and ‘eee Menzel, Manager Ma- 
rine Department. 


INSURANCE. 











1861. 1887. 


Massachsels Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MANS. 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maes. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V- B: EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Seoretary 

















ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 
254 Broadway, New York. . 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


JANUARY ist, 1887. 


Assets, January Ist, 1886.............-- 85,651,723 47 
Less difference in unrealized assets. 45,279 55 
Premiums received in oS petit 
ho ese ecccccccccccscs cso 1 MGON Gel 9S 
Interest and Rents re- 
ceived in 1886.............. 269,401 18 
Profits and Loss.............. 115,495 03 1,065,787 14 
$6,672,181 06 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death, Annuities 
and Matured Endow- 
ments paid ..........0000. $415,572 24 
Dividends to Policy-hold- 
ers and Paid for Surren- 
dered Policies............. 187,990 74 
Total paid Policy- 
holders.. ..8603,552 98 
Commissions,.,............ 989,796 52 
Agency Charges, Advertie- 
ing, Printing, Postage, 
and Stationery............ 48,856 11 
Medical Fees, Interest on 
Capital and Taxes......., 28,295 &3 
Rent and all office expen- 
DOs « ovvcespeecccccocecesecs sexe 40,787 86 811,292 30 
$907,180 33 o5,e0n.eee Te 16 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate.. ocagepeeanneceseses $196,077 64 
Bonds and Mortgages. hecsag, peg ssecnes 1,097,100 40 
United States Bonds, par............ 1,350,000 00 
New York State and other Bonds par 1,439,000 00 
Temporary Loans, secured.. 453,350 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank... 58,086 90 
Loans to Policy- holders, (the iRe- 
serve on which is over $1,400.00). . 647,672 88 
Uncollected and Deterred Premi- 
um, less cost of Collection........ 110,954 7 
Accrued Interest and Rents.. 54,217 37 
Agents’ Balances.. 5.046 50 
Market value of Bonds over par.. 448,882 50 50 


$5,860,888 
Total Liabilities, including wer 16 


stock, and re-insurance reserve 
by legal standard of the State of 
New York, 434 per cent. interest ..4,394,234 11 


eee , $1,466,654 65 
Liabilities by Massachusetts 
Stan lard, 4 per cent interest...... $4,651,884 11 
iin aneresigcighecdninsarvet $1,209,004 65 
Totel amount of losses by Death 
paid since organization .. 84,514,730 00 
Total amount of interest Teceivea 
since ormanization.................. 4,827,103 76 
Total amount of Dividends paid to 
Policy-holders since organization 2,975,316 23 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Liabilities. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
(| beral compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t, : 
H. B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres'’t 
EY 





Secretary 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary 





Fire Ries eo hn de 
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INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 6TH, 1804. 


THE UNION INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office S. W. cor. Third and Walnut Streets. 


FIRE, MARINE AND INLAND. 


Authorized “een peddSocsbiee St: dds3 $500,000 00 
Cash Capital.. - ¥ 375,000 00 
Statement Teuunes Ist, 1887. 
IR oh 0'9950 05 cogenings oshoopmttecdecesene $782,0° 3 56 
Liabilities sopeage on 376,186 78 

Surplas as “Fegarde "Policy- 
holders... seveececersecsecseessss 405,886 78 


Losses paid since organiza- 











i hsiiies <rehgniranhebheated $14,011,054 00 
DIRECTORS: 
ASSALL, LY, WILLIAMSON 
Taiy 8S COCHRAN, GEO. W. eoston 
nm, 
oLOMON u Boar Wa. ANSPACH, 
MORRIS BERT 
HAS. F aug KO. kKEAMER. 
Si THOS. L. GILLESPIK, 
JACKSON C. FULLER. 


w.s. IASOALL Prevident, 
JNO. M, CROWELL, Secretary. 
CBAS, 8S. HOLLINSHEAD, Manager Fire Dept. 
HUGO MENZEL, Manager Marine Dept., N. Y. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSUSANCE 


Gommervial Mutual Insurance Gi, 


No. 42 Wall Street, N. Y. 





--_e_ 
ASSETS. 

United States securities... . $177,330 00 
Bank Stocka. .. 111,535 00 

City and other Stocks and Bonds, 
and Casnia Banks................ 839,403 43 

m Notes, Cash Premiums, 
Reimsurance and other Claims... 65,220 75 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1887.. $693,489 18 
W. IRVING COMES, Pres’t. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Pres’t. 
HENRY D. KING. Secretary. 


The Twenty-second Anntal Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








eesinte for the year 


Sccersaubliduianndeavend $271.945 26 
PB. .oeee babe wanes 200,317 95 
Assets January Ist, ° 
FPO LR 1,625,332 65 
Liabilities................... 1,231,925 05 
Surplus to Policy- 
holders by Conn and 
Mass. Standard...... 393,407 60 


Same by N. Y. Stand- 
BOE ihddesi.seces iss0dk $ibeubs 479,836 60 


F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for rotection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
short periods, at the fonent, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely _ reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and obj 
features, absolutely _ FORFEITABLE 
and rnConTEsTABLE. Sendforrates,etc. 
Home Office, g21 Chestout St., Phila. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 
GEO, H. BURFORD, President. 
0. FRALEIGH, 








A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
isis weld’ ct once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs po bee 
apy: ere populsrity abd success 
Ril tarms of Tontine Paticies tsened 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital........... seencseeeses ++ 400,000 00 

Net Surplus..................... acpease 701.785 52 
Onearned premiums and other 
Liabilities................. seesecesees 166,551 71 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Uth, 1887 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
ofits affairs on the 3ist of Dec., 1886. 
Premiunis on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to ist December, 1886.......... $3,829,200 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TaNUALY, 1WVE.......0..ccccsccccccecessereccere 1,426,049 46 
Total marine premiums.......... o* eecees x 95 285,299 Yy 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1886 to 3ist December, 1836................. 88,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same aia 

POOR ba ccidsctasiiiivccsesvecee $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

BIOTIN, coccecccccccescccnsce 841,878 15 


= -Cumnpans has the following Assets: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GEIB occ cSceciccveccedisodvcdecsiscce 
Premium Notes ard Bills receivable...... 1,568,134 20 
GCaats tm Bank... ..cccscccces. seseccescccccessse 


- » $9,382.375 ov 
707,100 00 


cin vcctsccdicsiccctaneveicisteeness $12,444.511 69 


ixper cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will ve paidto the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
estthereon will cease. The certificates to be pro. 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared or the net 
esrned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1846, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 1AM D. MORGAN 
A.A BAVEN, CHAKLES H. MAKSHALL, 
JAMEs LOW, EDERICK H.0O , 
WM. STURGIS, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H 'FIFLD, JOHN ELLIOT‘ f, 
JOSIAH O. LOW AMES G. DE FOREST. 
EDMUND W.CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERS B. MINTURN, JOHN L, KIKER. 
WILLIAM DEGHOOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HOKACE GRAY, GORGE BLIBS, 
WILLIAM EK. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM BR. MACY,’ EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
0. A. HAND, ANSON W. HARD, 
JOUN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAI TLAND 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JUHN EDGAK JOHNSON, 
ci ARLES P. BURDETT, IKA BURSLEY 

NKY E. HAWLEY, ‘JaMES A. HEWLETT, 
: GEORGE H. MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A, A. RAVEN, Second Vice-Presi dent 








- J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ogntingatal { rookln. gor. Ge Fueodues, Ly 


Reserve for re-insurance.......#2.383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $33,910 00) 

Reserve. ampletoralictaims.. 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 OU 

Net Surplus. .......---....00:sseeeeee 15374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1887...85.239,981 28 


This y ducts its bust under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DiRBCTORS: 
RB. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Seo, 


Sie ie 
ie f Me Ban MEG _ 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885.......857,835,908 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PRRINENB sa d:0 00.00.0050 v<sgcntad ese eenensen batawaed $13, | 426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 795,928 00—@18,722,108 03 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold)...........-. «.. 8,859,577 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885....... eee 460,507 e— 3,399,069 71—16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT 
$2,999,109 64 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same...... eas 
Endowments, matured and discoun including PRE mo 
(gee M1 cts bent acta tisahs -peevoweness saguinae 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies..............+...... 
Total Paid Policyholders...........ssseseseseees $7, 681,873 be 
Taxes and re-imSUrances..........+-eeeeeecsereeserneees 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ ‘fees. . 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ........... 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 


741,764 47 
64 


250,142 32 . 
2,024.090 50 
438,446 62—$10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 





Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 


insured for $16,500,000.00 and the po 

Company as additional collateral security)...........+..++ 
aay vy HY O (market value of securities held as collateral, 
Diiicecccdsacqaecactusspesvegausberese 2a0sesscedhe 4 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000.00).............+++ 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ...ceeeeeeseeeececeess 
°Peemaeeen on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve =e these policies, included in — 
ties, is estimated at (955. 
Agents’ WebaMeas. ..0000cc.cccrecccccccscapecccccccccccesecscccce 
cc rest on investmen anuary Bt, 1886........0.000s ° 

Accrued interest tments, Ji 1st, 1886 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's books.......... 
*A oe schedule of these uems will accompany the usual 
eormal ropers filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New 


es assigned to the 


eee eeeneeee eee e ewww een enee 


18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 


575,699 5¢ 
58,142 73 
485,284 18—@68,512,618 06 
8,351,703 32 


eee eseree 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$66,864,321 32 





ee losses, due subsequent to ree 1st, 1886......... once 144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etC...........+seeseeeececsees 248,423 12 
- Matured endowments, due and unpaid eas not presented)... 854 
Avnuities due and unpaid (un WOE) sc ccdecccccccnddedescece 10,6965 21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............+. eee+ee 656,200,975 00 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 
Ty cent. reserve On existing policies of that 92,688,796 10 
adaition to ihe Fund during 1885.. cosecccee 952,683 SL 
DEDUCT..........cccesee sosccccscccccvonscesces $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontimes. .......-.ee-eeeeee beens 462,787 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January lst, 1886........6.seeseeeeeeee 8,128,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid ip advance,........-.sceeescessese « 29,934 03 
959,799.848 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ 7 7213 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent......... $13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,478.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 


dividend to particimating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual pone. 
Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force, Cash Assets, 
1881, $2,013,208 1881, $2, 654 Jan. 1, 1882, $1561,760,824 Jan, 1,1 $47, 781 
icon 1 968203 1382, 2708 O18 an. 1, 1888, 171,415,097 Jan. r ise i oa 
1888, 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,863 —% 1, ioe 198,746,048" gem, = 55,542 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,884,586. 50.288 768 
1885, 2,999,109 1886, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 rt Capes: 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS { Jan. 1, 1896—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,053 
| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,603,459; State Standard, $3,828 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H. POTTS, 
ELIAS 8, HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS. 0. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H, WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. C’DELL, Superintendent of 


Agencies. 
A HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young. 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








There Were quiet plays in grandmother’s days, 
When nobody seemed in a barry, 
And good times they had, every lassie and lad, 
Without all this fues and flarry. 
They'd apple-parings and quilting-bees, 
And dancing-parties, they called ‘‘ soirees,” 
And sewing-circles and afternoon-teas, 
And everything else that is pleasant ; 
And they’ time for games of a quiet kind, 
Like chess, or such ,as improved the mind, 
And were not altogether inclined 
To “cut up” as they do at present. 


Though now and then they might take a fling 
At a hornpipe, or cut the pigeon-wing ; 
But that was 4 rather unusual thing, 

And not their daily employment ; 
And somehow or other @ lively set 
Of old-fashioned people, whenever they met 
Together, out of small games would get 

A very great deal of enjoyment. 


And oh, when they danced thé Virginia-reel, 
Or the pretty waltz, with its toe and heel, 
Their joyousness they could not conceal, 

And there was a merry clatter; 
And when in a circle they sat about, 
Ob, how the boys and the girls would shout, 
As Ebenezer called Hannab out, 

Whenever he twirled the platter. 


But now you must go as swift as a flash, 
As a bicycle-rider cut a dash, 

Or on high-bred steed at a rushing pace 
Over fences and walls sly reynard chaee, 
Or fly in a boat as swift as the wind, 
Unless you want to be left behind. 


For there's nothing done in a leisurely way 
In these modern times, be it work or play; 
But off with.a rush and as quick as a wink 
We move, with never a chance to think. 
Summer or winter, spring or fall, 

An electric wire controls us all. 

On land or sea, as the case may be, 

We raise our steam to a high degree, 

And exbaust our energies to ex eed 

All other rivals in point of speed, 


The ghost of our grandfather looks aghast, 
And says, ** You are going much too fast! 
You'll ruin the nation, as sure as fate, 

And wear yourselves out at « rapid rate. 
And this toboganning! laws-a-me! 

There's no {un in it, as [ can see! 

For its just a flash like @ falling star, 

A wh—e—e—w! and there you are!” 


Yes, that is so; it can’t be denied 

By any one who has ever tried 

To catch his breath on toboggan slide. 

Why, the breezes themselves don’t seem to 
blow 

In the way that they used to long ago ; 

But in “cyclones” and “blizzards” rush 
along, 

And rend and tear with a fury strong ; 

And then there’s no melody in their song! 


Does the earth in its orbit faster swing? 

Do the wild birds fiy on a swifter wiug? 

Do the stars and the planets together move, 

With the seasons, out of their old-time 
groove? 


Is there any reason for all this flarry, 

This hurly-burly, and burry ekurry? 

And is it worth while to yield to the passion 

To wear out our lives in this headlong fashion? 

In rage and tatters are nerves and brain— 

Few have strength to endure the strain. 

I'll whisper a word ere my rhyme is dore, 
“If you go more slowly you'll hate more fun !” 

Wew Yora Orrt. 


A PAIR OF CANDLE-STICKS. 








BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Oxtp Mr. Barkenstone was dead. Had 
there remained any doubt of the fact, it 
would have been dispelled by a far more 
astounding fact. His only son’s widow, 
Mrs. Hepzibah Elizabeth Jane Barken- 
stone, was actually in the Barkenstone man- 
sion, controlling all matters pertaining to 
the funeral, and representing her daughter, 
Melissa, who was the undoubted heiress, no 
will having been found to the estate. Had 
Barkenstone Barkenstone been alive, she 
would have been very much not there. He 
particularly detested the bustling, pushing, 
vulgar and determined woman, whom the 
son had married against the father’s will. 
Craven Barkenstone had been named to 
please a rich maiden aunt, his mother’s sis- 
ter, who was also offended at his marriage, 





and left her money for church purposes, 
and died before she had time to change her 
mind. Craven. tired of the loneliness of the 
old house, and having no sympathy with 
his father’s hobbies, had gone off, after 
some sharp words, and engaged as a clerk 
in a country shop, about fifteen miles off, 
and this had angered his father still more. 
Somehow, none could tell how, for she was 
ten years his senior, and homely in feature 
as well as uneducated, he married Hepzi- 
bah Elizabeth Jane Betts, the daughter of 
the woman with whom he boarded. He 
lost his situation at last, took to drink- 
ing, and one night, ona drunken bout, fell 
off a bridge into the river and was drowned. 
He left a child, a girl, six years old. 

The father; if he felt any grief at the 
event, and it is presumed that he did, made 
no outward show of it. He paid the funeral 
expenses, and any debts of the son, that 
were proven, but he did no more. Not a 
cent would he give to the ‘‘woman” or her 
offspring. She called on him, but he re- 
fused to see her, and bade them turn her 
from the house. He was a terrible old Turk, 
every one averred; but the epithet did not 
move him. As for the widow, she had been’ 
forced to maintain herself by dressmaking, 
for over three years before Craven’s death, 
so she was not without resources. She kept 
industriouly at her business, increasing it, 
until she had three workwomen constantly 
employed; and she made money. Bat- 
tersley was a growing town, and she had 
the cream of the business. The littie girl 
grew and thrived. She inherited her fa- 
ther’s good looks, and not her mother’s 
homeliness, and at the age of twenty, when 
her grandfather died, was a handsome girl, 
a great improvement in manners, as well as 
features, on her mother. She bad been well 
educated away from home, for hermother, 
who adored her, however little she had 
cared for the father, spared no expense. 
The old man Barkenstone knew nothing 
about it. He had never even seen her. He 
lived by himself. His hobby was natural 
science, and he had turned the big Barken- 
stone house into a museum. He added to 
his collection of beetles, butterflies and min- 
erals, until it was the wondefof the few— 
only those who had something to give or 
sell—who had been permitted to view it. He 
lived there with pistols and rifle to 
guard his treasures,” for his two servants, 
an old man and his wife, lodged in an out- 
building, leaving him bolted and barred in 
at nigbt, a scientific Selkirk, monarch of 
all he surveyed. 

Every one supposed the old man to be ex- 
ceedingly rich. Besides the Barkenstone 
homestead, three hundred acres, mainly 
forest and meadow-land, and three large 
‘* stores,” on Broadway, New York City, 
he was known to have houses and farms al- 
most innumerable. The stores alone 
brought him a rental of twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars a year; what the rest yielded 
was thought to be ten times as much. His 
expenses, including the few hundreds he 
spent annually on his cabinet, were less 
than two thousand a year. But after his 
death, when his daughter-in-law had taken 
out letters of administration, and the law- 
yer, Mr. Fiacb, set about making an inven- 
tory, it was found that he had sold all his 
real estate but the Broad way stores and the 
homestead. But what had he done with the 
money? There was found just one hundred 
and thirty dollars in his secretary, and some 
loose silver in his pockets. There were no 
stocks, no bonds, no mortgages, and no 
bank-book. The latter, Finch did not ex- 
pect to find, for he knew that Barkenstone, 
who had lost three thousand dollars by a 
bank failure thirty years ago, had declared 
he never would deposit in a bank again, 
and he was a man to keep his word. What 
had become of the money—a million at the 
least? The most careful search failed to 
find it, or any memorandum of its where- 
abouts. And ready money was wanted. 
The servants’ wages would not be required 
before Christmas, they were hired by the 
year, and paid by the year; the funeral ex- 
penses might be put off; buta rumor had 
gone around that the dead man was much 
poorer than had been supposed, and shop- 
keepers, butcher, baker, and grocer, whose 
bills were usually settled at New Year's, 
had sent intheir little accounts. The rent 
ef the New York property had been paid 
im advance, and it would be in May before 





anything came from that source. Ready | due time the month of May arrived; the 


money was needed, and Mr. Finch recom— 
mended that the administratrix sell suffi- 
cient personal property to pay the debts. 

** There ain’t much to sell, without strip- 
pin’ the house,” said the widow Baren- 
stone, ruefully. ‘‘This old furnitur’ wouldn’t 
bring much, I guess; and them bugs and 
things inthe glass cases—some of ’em’s 
pooty too—ain’t cashin hand. There’sa 
lot o’ nasty snakes in glass jars—the jars 
might fetch somethin’ if the snakes was 
throwed out, We can sell the furnitur’in 
the old man’s room—I hate things that a 
man’s died on, an’ them big green plants in 
the glass houses might bring somethin’.” 

Finch explained to her that the objects 
of natural history, if properly catalogued, 
removed to New York, and sold at auction, 
would bring more money than she required. 
The minerals alone would yield a hand- 
some sum. 

* Well,” she replied, “‘there’s mo ac- 
countin’ for fool’s fancies. Sell ’em to 
once. There’s two things I want to git rid 
of, for 1 detest the sight of ‘em. That’s 
them big candle-sticks, and that old 
cheer.” 

The candle-sticks, or rather, candelabre, 
were large, silver-plated, and of a peculiar 
design. They were very massive, and the 
body and branches were twisted afier a 
very odd fashion. From their weight, they 
appeared to be really solid. Finch ex- 
plained that they were heirlooms, and had 
deen brought over from England by the 
first Barkenstone here, a hundred and six- 
ty years before. 

** I don’t keer,” she said. 
kenstone, anyhow.”’ 

** But I want the chair, mother,” said 
Melissa. “It is so big and comfortable. 
Vii have it upholstered if it needs it, and 
keep it in my chamber.” 

** You can have the cheer, but them hate- 
ful candlesticks has-got to go.” 

And the massive, quaint, old candelabra 
were doomed. 

Dr. George Carter, a young physician, 
who was sumething of a naturalist, him- 
self, though his specialty was entomology, 
came over, made outa’ , and sn- 
pervised the packing of the minerals. This 
was at the instance of Melissa, who was en- 
gaged tobim. The mother did not like it. 
She had thought him a good catch, end was 
delighted when he proposed to Melissa, and 
was accepted. He had a fair practice, 
with a little money outside ef it, and was 
afisiog man. But now that her daughter 
was the heiress to over twenty-five thou- 
sand a year, at least, she thought a bet- 
ter—that is a richer and more fashionable 
husband might be found. Hepzibah Eliz- 
abeth Jane had visions of pleasures ai 
fashionable watering-peaces, as the ehaper- 
on of her daughter, where gilded youth 
would pay her honor on the heiress’s ac- 
count. The dressmaking establishment 
would be a thing of the past. But Melissa 
was faithful. She not only had George 
over to assist them, but she put up old 
Finch to advise the retention of the 
bugs and butterflies. She knew George’s 
tastes, and was determined he should have 
these—and the snakes also, if he desired 
to add reptiles to his studies. 

Dr. Carter attended the sale at New York, 
every night until it was through. There 
were buyers from all parts of the country, 
as well as agents from universities and col- 
leges. The collection was a very good 
one, and particularly rich in crystallized 
specimens. Everything brought a good 
price, and the amount raised was over 
nine thousand dollars; and to Mrs. Barken- 
stone’s intense amazement the candelabra 
went off on the sixth and last night. There 
was a rather sharp competition, and at 
last they were knocked down to a short, 
stout gentleman, with a dark complexion, 
and a very large hooked nose, for thirteen 
and a half dollars. 

This was all very well. But what had 
become of the money obtained for the real 
estate? Memoranda of the transactions had 
been found among the old gentleman’s pa- 
pers, and Finch footedup the amount to 
the astounding sum of one million, three 
hundred thousand dollars. There was no 
trace of it. It had vanished, and “ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a 
rack behind.” In a little while they gave 
itup, and settled down into comfort. In 


“ lm no Bar- 


rents came in; and Melissa informed her 
mother, to the disgust of that lady, that 
she and George would enter the matrimo- 
nial state on the day after the young lady 
wastwenty-one. Thé course of true love 
was torun smoothly, and Hepzibahb Eliz- 
abeth Jane’s plans of a summer campaign 
at Saratoga were to be overthrown.® 

The owners of the surrounding country- 
seats were rather pleased with Melissa, 
when they came out from town in summer, 

‘but no one paid much attention to Hepzi- 
bah Elizabeth Jane, though her silks were 
the heaviest, her satins the gloesiest, and 
her bonnets the most astounding results of 
millinery high art. She had been moder- 
ately commonplace before, she grew in- 
sufferably vulgar now. But she dearly 
loved gossip, and having no other resource 
she talked a deal with Mrs. Harris, wife of 
old Iarris, who was gardener, groom and 
man of ajl work, with only one man to as- 
sist him. Mrs, Harris was a kind of house- 
keeper, and bossed the solitary cbamber- 
maid, while she stood inawe of Honora 
Flanigan, the cook. Oneday, when Mrs. 
Barkenstone and Mrs. Harris were togeth- 
er, the former said: 

“‘ Lyddy, you were in Mr. ao 
room when he died. What was 
with him? I never heard.” 

“The doctor said-it was old age, ma’am, 
a sortof general break up.” 

‘‘He knowed what he was about?” 

‘* Toward the last, ma’am, he kind o’ lost 
his head. He must a been thinkin’ on his 
son, I spose, for he said, says hes‘ You'll 
find ’em in the candylubbers.’» An’ them 
candylubbers kind 9’ ren on his mind, for 
just as he was dyin’, he seemed to turn to 
Miss Melissa, ma’am, and he said, says he: 
‘No will—yow’'ll get all, child—there’s the 
candylubbers.’ And then he wasatiil. I 
went over to the bed, and he was stone 
dead.” 

** What did he mean by candylubbers?” 

“Them big candlesticks that held six 
candles apiéce—he called "em candylub- 
bers.” * E 

“ Mrs, Barkenstone repeated this con- 
versation to her daughter, who at first paid 
no attention to it; but suddenly requested 
to be told overagain. An idea flashed 
on her mind. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘‘ you must get back 
the candelabra at any price.” 

‘*Law sakes! them ugly things? what 
for?” 

‘* You may depend theyre hollow, and 
contain a paper. It may bea will—or it 
may be an account of the missing money.” 

“Tf iv’s awill,” said the mother, “it 
may leave the money all away from you, 
there’s no telling.” 

** Yet I'd like to know where the money 
is. We must get the candelabra back.” 

Dr. Carter, to whom the matter was made 
known, agreed with Melissa, and went to 
New York to find who had the six-branched 
candlesticks, There was no trouble in 
finding the buyer. He was a Solomon Laz- 
arus, a dealer in second-hand goods, prin- 
cipally briced-brac, and things bought at 
pawnbrokers’ sales. He remembered about 
the candelabra. He had sold them, but he 
had amiuch finer pair now for sale ‘When 
asked who bought them, he didn’t know. 
It wasa gentleman who would not have 
thiem sent home, but beckoned a coach 
from the door, ahd took them away in that.. 
He did not leave his mame. He had paid: 
cash. ~ 
.“* Was ite hack?” 

“ Vell, £d’no. It looked it might be lie 
own kerritch—I tinks it vash; tut I d’no.” 

Carter got the day and date, anda de- 
scription of the man, though that was rath- 
er vague. The man had been well dressed, 
but Solomon didn’t think he was a gentle- 
man. Carter went to all the stands, and 
questioned err No one bad tak- 
en th anything of the from 

Pera A's | 3 of Lazarus. ‘It must, Loe 
been a private coach, or from a livery sta- 
ble. He went the rounds of the livery sta- 
bles. Some of them had such a coach and 
white horses with black manes and tails, 
but no one had hired them on that day, to 
anys such person; Bor had the drivers, who 
were questioned, conveyed anything of the 
kind from that place, 

The young Doctor, after many aie 





gave it up. 
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Months passed on, and Dr. Carter mar- 
ried Melissa, as it had been settled upon. 
The couple spent their honeymoon at the 
Barkenstone mansion, and then they went 
to Battersley, where he had a nice houre, 
leaving Mrs. Hepzibah Elizabeth Jane in 
control of the homestead. -They were quite 
happy, and satisfied with themselves, their 
fortunes, and the world generally; only the 
missing .candelabra would loom up occa- 
sionally, and form a topic of conversation. 

One day, Dr. Carter had some business 
in New York, and while there, met an old 
college-mate, whom he had not seen for 
years. The two went together to the hotel 
to dine, and to recall old memories over a 
bottle of wine. 

In the course of the conversation Tilford, 
his friend said: *‘ Do you remember Pat 
Joyce, who had the job of paving the col- 
lege yard in our last session?” 

“IT can’t say that I do. Joyce! Joyce! 
No.” 

‘* 'll recall him to your recollection. He 
had a middle name, Peter—and the fellows 
always called him Pat Pete, for short.” 

** Yes, [ remember him.” 

‘* Well, he has got up in the world sin ce 
then. He has had a good many profitable 
contracts withthe city, andis said to be 
worth nearly half a million. I came across 
him, a few days ago, and nothing wou!d do 
butI must dine withhim. He gave mea 
a good dinner. But his house is most re- 
markably furnished—not in bad taste ei- 
ther. You see, he bought an old house up 
town, that had been a fine mansion in its 
day. Instead of pulling it down, he had it 
fully repaired. Then he bought fine old- 
tashioned and old furniture, in style to 
correspond. He bought old second-hand 
silver, old china, old glass—everyithing 
looking as thongh thev were heirlooms in 
the family of a wealthy Joyce.” 

‘* Not a bad notion.” 

** No! among other things he has a re- 
markable pair of candelabra in the parlor. 
They must weigh five pounds apiece—six 
branches to each, and a very odd, twisted 
pattern. 

“Eb! what! Did he tell you where he 
got them?” 

**' Yes; bought them of a dealer on the 
east side—one Lazarus, paid only thirty 
dollars for them. What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“TI wonder if he’s at home. Take me 
right to his house. I’ve been looking for 
those very things for a year.” 

The wondering Dr. Tilford piloted his 
professional brother right to the house of 
Joyce, whom they found at home—and the 
candelabra too. 

Joyce was glad to see another of the old 
class who used to poke fun at him as Pat 
Pete, and after Dr. Carter had assured him 
that Mrs. Carter had set her mind so on re- 
covering the ornaments, that a disappoint- 
ment under existing family circumstances 
might be prejudicial to health, the jolly, 
good-hearted Irishman agreed to dispose 
of them. But he would not take more 
than they cost; in fact, he tried to make a 
present of them. ; 

‘* Sure, we were all at college together,” 
he said. 

That evening the Doctor carried home 
the candelabra. It was summer, and they 
were staying at the homestead. 

But for all practical good, they might as 
well not have had them atall. They were 
evidently solid; that is, the thin, plated 

part had been filled with lead, and they 
were apparently one piece—at least, their 
bodies were. There was not a crevice in 
which a paper or anything could be em- 
bedded. It was a great disappointment; 
but had to be borne. 

Some more months passed away. There 
was a new-comer in the house, a fine boy, 
and the Doctor felt that he was a man of 
family. Such a boy, too! But Mrs. Carter, 
who was sitting up in the old, roomy Bark- 
enstone arm-chair, complained of the back, 
in which one or two lumps annoyed her. 
The stuffing had loosened, and been rubbed 
into knots evidently. Her busband offered 
to remedy it, and ripped up the top cover, 
putting his hand down to smooth the hair. 
He found a lump there which he drew out. 
It was a roll of paper, oa which was written 
in faded figures, ‘‘$5,000.” He opened 
it, It wasaroll of fifty one-hundred dol- 
lar notes. ; 





It did not take long to demolish the 
cushioned part of the chair. Another roll 
and another—six in all. There were thirty 
thousand dollars, but not a dollar more. 
Search was made in all the cushioned 
chairs and sofas. A darning-needle was 
used as aprobe. But no more money was 
found. It was avery small installment of 
the missing money, but it was something. 
**It will buy baby a frock,” said Melissa, 
laughing. ‘‘It sall have a thirty thousand 
dollar frock; so it sall.” And she kissed 
the mite who had seen so little of the 
world that it had not yet learned to smile 
and crow under caresses. 

‘*Tt seems to me,” said the Doctor, after 
they had given over the search, ‘‘ that these 
ugly old things, which were so in your 
grandfather’s mind at the last, might speak. 
I have a notion to have one of them sawed 
apart. Maybe they are hollow, after all. 
They are too stout to twist,” he continued, 
taking one up, and with one hand at the 
base, and another grasping the shank, giv- 
ing it a twirl as he epoke. 

To his amazement the bottom turned 
half around under the pressure. He con- 
tinued the twisting, and the lower half of 
the base came out and off like a great 
screw. 

The base had been filled with lead, but 
the sbank was hollow, and stuffed with 
cotton-woo]. A small paper protruded. 

‘The will!” cried the Doctor. 

But it was no will; only a small scrap of 
paper containing figures and letters—appa- 
rently acryptogram. The Doctor began 
to read it aloud: 

‘*List: 1b 82c fw; 1b 24¢ 80c; 2b 10c 
fw; Ir6c yd.’ Why, what on earth can 
this mean? There are four more lines of 
this stuff—‘19b a 51 to 24 fw’—now what’s 
that?” 

Melissa took the paper, and pored over 

At last she cried out: 
‘* How dull you are, George! 
remember that bill for the ring?” 

‘* Yes; remember there was a bill. What 
of it?” 

*“‘Don’t you remember ‘1b 1¢c fw,’ and 
how we laughed at it until we learned it 
was one brilliant, one and a balf carat’s 
weight, first water?” 

The Doctor, by way of reply, began re- 
moving the cotton-wool from the hollow; 
and, as he did so, a number of peilets, 
wrapped in tissue paper, dropped on the 
floor. They were gathered up and placed 
on the table. One of them was unwrapped, 
and wasa diamond. It did not take long 
to empty the receptacle. The diameter of 
the cavity was only one aud three-quarter 
inches, and its length a fraction less thirteen 
but it contained three hundred and nineteen 
diamonds, large and small. Nearly all 
were what is known as single stones, of 
from four to six carat’s weight, and several 
were of unusual size, from eighteen to 
thirty-two carats. The other candelabrum 
was unscrewed, and found to contain only 
twenty-two stones; but they were, with 
one exception, of unusual size, one of 
these being a forty-carat stone, of perfect 
limpidity and brilliance. They were fairly 
dazzled by the display. 

It was not so easy to realize on the 
stones. The larger ones, as the Doctor 
was told by the jeweler to whom he exhib- 
ited the find at the vaults of the Safe De- 
posit Company, were not likely to ind pur- 
chasers on this side of the Atlantic. He 
recognized the yellow diamond as one he 
had sold to Mr. Barkenstone, who had 
been his best customer, and was known to 
all the dealers in diamonds. The larger 
stones had been probably bought abroad, 
as those of such size never come to this 
market but on special order. 

However, they did realize their value in 
time. They were sold from time to time, 
with the exception of those made into some 
ornaments for Mrs. Carter. They brought 
the sum of one million five hundred 
and forty dollars. The heiress and 
her husband were well pleased; but the 
Doctor, being of a financial turn of mind, 
used often to mourn the amount of money 
lost in interest by the senior Mr. Barken- 


stone’s strange investments. 
Newarx, N. J, 
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“Tus Joneses,” Mrs. Fishwhacker was 
saying to a select circle of friends—“the Joneses 








positi tho rudest and vulgarest people in 
Whackerville. Present eompeny excepted, of 


AN UNANSWERED QUESTION. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 
TELL me a story, Grandma, 
Of the days when you werea child! 
Did your doll have eyes that would open and 
close? 
Were your dresses half covered with flutings 
and bows? 
Could you eat all the candy and sweetmeats you 
chose 
While Mamma indulgently smiled? 
Tell me a story, Grandma, 
Of the days when you were young! 
Were there weekly germans, with ice and cake? 
Had you silken gowns of Parisian make? 
Could you dance a galop without mistake, 
And converse in a foreign tongue? 


Tell me a story, Grandma! 
When you were young and fair, 
Did the youths come wooing with courtly 
grace, 
Tillthey heard that Papa had mortgaged his 
place, 
Then euddenly seek for some fairer face? 
Why! She’s fast asleep in her chair! 
Soutm Hapiey, Mass. 


NOAH’S WAGON. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 
BY KATHERINE B. FOOT. 


East Meapows was a tiny little village, 
in a narrow valley, so narrow that a good 
thrower could easily throw a stone from’ 
the foot of the hills on one side to the foot 
of the hills on the other. In the very mid- 
dle ran Brown River, a little gentle streara 
that was dammed up a little below the vil- 
lage, and so gave water-power to three 
mills that stood two on one side and one 
on the other. 

Alice Reed’s father had a wagon-shop 
and a house just at the upper end of the 
village, and Ellen Dow’s father was the 
engineer at the big mill, and they lived 
quite at the other end of the village. But 
the distance between the two houses was, 
after all, a very short one, and even if it 
had been much longer it could scarcely 
have prevented the two girls from being 
together either at one house or the other 
for nearly all their playtime; that is, in 
winter and in the cold, early spring, 
for in the summer azd fall they wandered 
over the hills, and they and their brothers 
knew much more about the country near 
to their own village than many of the 
grown people who ought to have known a 
great deal more. The girls were about the 
same age—between eleven and twelve— 
and Tom Reed was fourteen and Jim and 
Harry Dow were nine and thirteen. The 
children were, on the whole, very happy 
together; they squabbled sometimes, and 
made it up and said they never would any 
more, and then forgot about it and squab- 
bled very soon again. But one squabble 
they never forgot, and they never will for- 
get it. 

One day early in April Mrs. Reed sent 
Alice on an errand up the hill to Mrs. Jack- 
son, who was the wife of the Superintend- 
ent at the big mill. When they rang the 
door-bell they waited a long time, and as 
no one came to open it, Ellen said, “Let’s 
go round to the back door—perhaps she’s 
there. I want to see the parrot, anyhow.” 
So round to the back door they 
went, on the plank walk which led by the 
beds that in summer were full of flowers. 

“Oh my!” said Alice, ‘‘here’s some- 
thing comingup. I wish we had things in 
our garden that came up themselves. I'd 
love to see ’em; it’s so unexpected, some- 
how.” 

‘* Why, you know they’re planted there,” 
said Ellen; “‘it’s just like the seeds you 
plant when it gets warm enough.” 

‘* It doesn’t seem the same to me,” said 
Alice, leaning over the little green shoots ; 
‘| like the things that stay always.” 

Ellen was knocking at the back door 
when she raised her head. The girls list- 
ened. Didn’t some one say ‘‘ Come in?” 

“TI thought so,” said Alice. So they 
opened the door; but no one was there. 
On the back of a rocking-chair sat a big 
gray parrot. He turned his head wisely on 
one side and looked at them. 

“Polly, Polly,” said Alice, ‘‘ where’s 
your mistress?” 7 

“he’s out—she’s out,” said Polly in- 
stantly. ‘Take a rose—take a rose.” The 
girls laughed and Pollysaid ‘‘ ha! ha! ha!” 
in a sepulchral kind of s way, and still 











looked at them solemuly. 


“Tm afraid of him,” said Ellen: 
says such witch things.” 

“Girls, do you want me?” called a 
pleasant voice from outside. ‘' Please shut 
the door or Polly will come out.” 

The girls looked behind them and saw 
Mrs. Jackson standing inside her wire 
chicken yard. 

‘*Come and see my chickens,” she said. 
They went there and she unhooked the 
door and let them in. 

‘* Mother sent me up after those bundles 
for Aunt Sin,” said Alice. 

**Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Jackson. ‘See 
my chiekens; they’ve been out nearly a 
week,” and she went before them into an- 
other inclosure where were three small 
coops and in each a hen, and in two of them 
two broods of chickens, yellow and downy, 
chirping and trying to scratch. 

**Do see that one scratch his head,” said 
Alice. “I do wonder they know how 
when they’re such mites.” 

‘*How did you know how to open and 
shut your eyes when you were a mite?” 
asked Mrs. Jackson, laughing. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said Alice. 

“Well, neither does the chicken know; 
nor do we.” 

‘‘How much there is to know,” Ellen 
said. ‘‘I get real discouraged.” 

“I wish I knew more about chickens,” 
said Alice. ‘I’ve been reading about ’em 
in Mr. Crabb’s ‘Poultry World,” and it 
says girls and women can make money by * 
keeping chickens, and I wish I could learn 
how. I'd like to keep chickens for my 
living when I get grown up.” 

‘**Would you?” said Mrs. Jackson. 
‘* Haven’t you any chickens now ?” 

‘*No, not one,” said Alice: ‘ We had 
some before Aunt Sin came and after that 
mother didn’t have time to take care of 
them, and then—well, then I didn’t want to 
and Tom didn’t want to, and father couldo’t 
he is 80 busy, and so mother had ‘em all 
killed.” 

‘*That was too bad,” said Mrs. Jackson. 

‘* Yes, said Alice, ‘‘ only mother said we 
could have some agsin some time if any- 
body’d take care of ’em and those she had 
weren’t the right kind anyway. They 
didn’t lay as many eggs as yours do, and. 
she said she wanted that kind. I forget 
the name.” 

‘‘Brown Leghorns?” asked Mrs. Jack- 
son. 

** Yes,” said Alice, ‘‘ that was the name.” 

* Why, I'll give you a setting of eggs any 
time,” said Mrs. Jackson. ‘‘1’ll give them 
to you now if you want them.” 

** Will you, really?” said Alice, and her 
eyes looked bright and a little glow came 
into her cheek. 

‘Yes, I will, and be glad to; but where 
will you get a hen to set on them?” 

‘Ob, dear! I never thought of that,” 
and Alice’s face fell. 

‘““Why, we’ve got an old Brahma that 
wants to set, and I'll lend her to you,” said 
Ellen. ‘‘She’s my ownhen. We call her 
‘Grandma,’ and father said to-day, he’d set 
all the hens he was going to, and that if 
she didn’t go to laying soon he'd chop her 
head off, and I’m afraid he will, cause 
when sie makes up her mind to set she'll 
never lay another egg.” 

“She's as set as Aunt Sin,” said Alice. 
‘* Mother says she’s as set as anybody can 
be.” 

‘*Never tell tales out of school,” said 
Mrs. Jackson, smiling. 

Alice blushed a little and then said: 
‘* But, Ellev, I can’t pay you anything for 
your hen.” 

“Why, you can give her half the 
chickens.” 

‘“*Solcan, andIcan set the hen in our 
cellar. ‘It’s real quiet there.” 

‘Let me see,” said Mrs. Jackson, “‘ to- 
day is the second day of April. You set 
the hen to-night, and on the twenty-third 
your chicks ought to be out. Oome in the 
house and I'l! get them,” said Mrs. Jack. 
sop, and they followed her in. ° 

“* Howde do—how de do!” said the par- 
rot as they went in; “‘ take a walk, Polly,” 
and immediately proceeded to take his own 
advice and walk up and down the kitchen 
table. 

“*T wish I had a settin’ of parrot’s eggs,” 
said Elien. ‘* Isn’t he funny!” 

** They. wouldn’t be worth as much as 
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Brown Leghorns in the end,” said Mrs, 
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Jackson; “ for if you could hatch outs 
dozen, you’d have to spend years teaching 
them, and only a few can be taught. Now 
here are the eggs in this basket. Take 
them very carefully, and here is the bundle 
for your mother. Tell her I’m in a hurry 
end the sewing will keep Aunt Sin busy, 
Be sure and don’t jar the egge,” and the 
children went off in a quiet way, very 
different from their usual helter-skelter 
way of plunging down the hillside. 

Mr. Dow was very willing to let Ellen 
lend her hen, and that night the whole 
family superintended the setting of old 
Grandma.” She was a comfortable, 
motherly old Brahma, with great wings 
that seemed made to spread over chickens. 

**She’ll make a good mother, I guess,’ 
said Mr. Reed. ‘‘ Now, I think I'll set her 
under the shop.” 

‘*Ob, no, father,” said Alice, decidedly, 
‘*T want her ‘ set’ in tue cellar.” 

** But it isn’t half as good a place,” said 
Mr. Reed, ‘‘ and there are plenty of barrels 
in the shop cellar.” 

**Ob! we'll find something here,” said 
Alice. ‘'I want her where I can see her,” 

** But you don’t want to keep going to 
see her.” 

** Well, 1 won’t, too much,” said Alice; 
‘but I don’t want her in the shop cellar.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Reed, ‘*then I'll find 
something down-stairs. Bat I guess Til 
have to bring io a barrel.” 

‘* Why can’. she set where she is now?” 

“ Where is she?” 

‘‘] put heron some hay andtwo mock 
eggs, when Jim Dow brought her over, in 
the old baby wagon. Ii’s no good. Allthe 
wheels are off and the seat’s lost long ago.” 

‘I'll go see,” said Mr. Reed, and, followed 
by Alice, he went down cellar. 

‘‘Here she isin the rock corner,” said 
Alice. 

‘*Ob, yes. Well she seems to be snug 
enough, we’il just set her here,” 

So the eggs were carefully put under her, 
and Mr. Reed counted as he put them io, 

‘*Why, there are seventeen,” he said; 
‘* but she seems to cover them well.” 

‘*Seventeen,” said Alice, ‘‘ well that 
don’t make even balves.” Sbe was silent 
a minute, and then said; ‘“ Well, whav'll 
do? Ellen was going to have half. I'll 
keep nine and give her eight, ’cause I keep 
the hen here.” 

‘Board and lodging, too, that seems 
fair,” said her father; “ but you can settle 
it between you,” and then they went up- 
stairs. 

‘*D’ yoa set that hen down sullar?” eaid 
Aunt Sin—her name was really Cynthia. 

‘* Yee,” said Mr. Reed. 

‘‘If she ain’t the most set piece ever I 
see,” said Aunt Sin. 

‘* Not when you look in the glass,” Aunt 
Bin,” staid Alice, impertinently. 

** Alice!” said her mother, ‘“‘ you musn’t 
speak so!” and her father looked surprised 
disapproval. 

Alice hada quick temper and a sharp 
tongue, and she was always sinning and 
repenting. She crept quietly away as soon 
as her mother spoke, already ashamed and 
sorry. 

‘*Bep,” said Mrs. Reed, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose you'll ever get time to have that big 
rock hauled out, now they have new 
machines. They do take out just as big 
ones, don’t they?” 

‘“* Yes,” said her husband, ‘‘ but I dunno 
as 1 want to now—I’m kind of used to it.” 

**It takes up a good piece out of the 
garden,” said his wife. 

** Yes, so it does—well some time, per- 
haps. 1’d be most afraid though to have 
‘em use much gunpowder about it—it’s too 
near the house.” 

Ten years before, when Mr. Reed had 
built his house and shop, the very spot that 
he wanted, which happened to be bright 
and suppy and well sheltered, had upon it 
a big rock which had been there always. 
The man who owned the lot had long 
lived at the West acd was apxious to sell 
his property, and asked a low price; and, 
although the stone was just exactly where 
Mr. Reed wanted to dig the cellar of his 
house, he concluded to buy it be- 
cause one or two of the neighbors 
said ‘‘a good stone machine ‘ll haul 
out that rock, sharp enough.” But the 
rock proved to be so very large a one, 
ead so deeply embedded in the ground, 





* at after several trials with the machine, 


which didn’t budge it an inch, Mr. Reed 
tried to blast it out. But the long drilling 
and the gunpowder cost a good deal of 
money, and after trying for a few days and 
only succeeding in getting off a small piece 
from the side, he gave it up and built bis 
wagon-shop just where he had meant to 
build it, and set the house between it and 
the rock. The house was a little back of 
the shop, and the rock was at ope corner. 
At first it was a dreadful eyesore to Mrs. 
Reed, for she loved all pretty things and 
the rock was an ugly one. No soft lichens 
in dull yellow and soft grays clung to it; 
it was just a bare, ugly, gaunt rib of coarse 
gray stone that cropped up just where it 
wasn’t wanted. Mrs. Reed often sighed 
over it. ‘‘If it wasn’t there I could have 
such a pretty bed of flowers,” she said, 
and then having an idea she planted, that 
spring, all sorts of climbing vines about it, 
and as they grew she trained the pretty 
clingipg tendrils up over the stone. At 
first it was not easy, for the stone held the 
heat of the sun, and the delicate little 
rings of green often scorched and dried up; 
but after a while one took courage and 
grew, and braved the heat and the wind, 
and then more climbed up with it, and in 
July and August the rock was no longer 
bare, but a blaze of brilliant colors; and 
then the next year they set out two roots 
of Chinese honeysuckle, and every summer 
after the rock was a mass of beauty and 
fragrance. Bat after all Mrs. Reed, in her 
heart, wished she could dig it up, for a 
point of it stood between her corner win- 
dow and the road, which made a bend just 
at their house and went round a “long 
scallop,” Alice said, just as the river did, 
because all through the village the road 
and the river ran side by side. So that 
was the story of the rock. 

Alice went up to bed that night wishing 
she hadn’t been impertinent to her aunt 
Cynthia. 

Mrs. Reed had said to Alice when her 
old aunt first came there, ** Alice, Aunt 
Cynthia bas had a hard time and she is old 
and lame and sometimes cross, and you 
must try and be patiemt and gentle. She 
has really a kind heart and she is a good 
woman.” 

Alice truly meant to mind her mother 
and help her and to be rood to the old aunt, 
but it wasn’t easy at all. ‘*She’s so hard 
to please, mother,” Alice said. *‘I never do 
avything right—whatever I do she says, 
‘* Why didn’t you do it so,” or**When I was 
a little girl I took all the steps, and now 
I’m old I have to take ’em too; and you 
know, mother, I do try to take steps for 
her, and she ssys I’m set—and you never 
said so.” 

Mrs. Reed would try to say a consoling 
word, but things didn’t grow any better. 
They grew worse, and Alice had once or 
twice before been very saucy, and somehow 
it began to be quite easy to be so very often. 
But that night she was ashamed and sorry; 
so when something woke her in the night, 
and she sat up and listened and heard Aunt 
Sin in the next room groaning to herself, 
she crept softly in and said, ‘‘Can I do 
avything for you, Aunt Sin?” 

‘‘Ohb dear—my bones—oh dear! ” was all 
the old woman said, ‘‘my bones—my 
bones.” 

‘Is it your arm again?” asked Alice. 
** Shall I rub it Aunt Sin ?” 

“En! ob! is tuat you? ain’t you shamed 
to come near me—you saucy girl,” 

“Yes, I am,” said Alice, ‘I’m sorry, 
Aunt Sin. Let me rub your poor shoulder.” 

The soft answer made Aunt Sin ashamed 
in her turn. ‘‘Ob, dear!” she sighed, 
‘* you're a good child after all—yes, rub it, 
do.” 

So, cold and shivering and tired, Alice 
stood beside the bed and rubbed the arm 
that ached so, until tife old lady dropped 
asleep and Alice gladly enough scuttled 
sofily back into her own bed. So for 
a while peace reigned between Aunt Sin 
and Alice. 

The days wore on and the grass began to 
show a tinge of green, and in the shel- 
tered corners the Mayflowers opened their 
sweet pink faces, and betrayed their hiding- 
places by their delicate, penetreting odor. 
The old Brahma sat steadily on her nest, 
and at last it came almost time for the 
chickens to peep, 





It was the twentieth day of April and it 
happened to be Saturday. 

Alice ran down to Ellen’s as soon as she 
had washed the breakfast dishes and made 
Aunt Sin’s bed, which was her daily morn. 
ing work. 

**T thought I’d never get away this morn- 
ing.” she suid; ‘‘ Aunt Sin’s bed has to be 
patted up just so before I can stir. I wish 
she’d left her old feather bed in Albany. 
Now @ mattress you can just whisk over, 
but her old bed, oh dear/ But I came to 
see if you wouldn’t go up by Mud Pond, 
Ellen, to get Mayflowers. The boys say 
there’s lots there, and Tom says he’ll go, 
and we can take our dinner with us, and 
iv’s nice and warm to-day, and so pleas- 
ant.” 

Pinkie Dow was standing just in the 
open doorway, holding her dolly. She was 
just six years old, and the darling of the 
neighborhood. 

‘* IVs going to rain,” she remarked, wise- 
ly, lookiog up at the sky, ‘“‘an’I shall go 
outioit. I've got a new waterproof.” 

** She’s just dying to wear it,” said Ellen. 
** Mother finished it a week ago, and she’s 
watched for rain ever since. Well, you 
won't wear it to-day.” 

‘Some time pretty soon,” said Pinkie, 
contentedly; ‘* the cat’s eatin’ grass.” 

**S’pose she is,” said Jim Reed, who 
came up behind her. 

Eilen laughed. ‘‘Old Martin told ber 
yesterday that it wouldo’t rain tall the cat 
eal grass.” 

‘* Yes,” said Pinkie, gravely, ‘‘ she’s 
eated a lot this mornin’. IVil rain bime by 
pretty soon.”’ 

The arrangements were soon made, and 
the two girls and their brothers soon 
started off. 

“It’s goin’ to rain,” said Pinkie, warn- 
ingly, as they went off. 

‘““You go in out of it, then—when it 
comes,” called Harry. 

‘I’m a goin’ out én it!” screamed Piokie, 
raising her shrill litle voice, and they went 
off laughing. 

It was two miles to Mud Pond, which 
was up on top of the bills just above the 
valley. kt bas been dammed up by the 
manufacturers of East Meadows, and the 
dam was built exactly at the head of the 
valley. There were two outlets from it, 
one into a little creek, which emptied into 
Brown River, and one into another pond. 
Brown River flowed direetly from the dam, 
and the pood was always full enough to 
let the water pour over it fast enough to 
keep plenty of water in the river to run 
down and turm the oills, and for years 
past it had)» mever been necessary to raise 
the gates even ever so little, to let any 
water through. The gates were just a little 
at one side of the place where the water 
poured over, and when the children, ail 
panting with the scramble up the steep 
hill, reached the side where they were they 
all stopped to rest. 

‘* What pretty green moss that is on the 
loge,” said Alice. ‘‘I wish I had some to 
stick on my moss rock.” 

“It isn’t the kind,” said Tom. ‘It 
wouldn’t look pretty unless it was wet all 
the time. Seemsto me,” said Tom, look- 
ing more closely and stooping over, boy 
fashion, with his hands on his knees, 
**seems to me there’s a good deal of water 
running through the gates and not so much 
as there used to be over the dam.” 

“I know why,” called Jim Dow, who 
was standing on a little hillock above the 
others, and from which he had a good view 
of the pond. “I see why, there’s a big 
old tree has tumbled into the water and 
floated down, and it’s right across that 
narrow place, and tusns the water this 
way.” 

The children all ran up to look, and, sure 
enough, it was as Jim had said. 

“That tree must have been there an 
awful long time,” said Tom. ‘Just see 
the stuff that has stuck round it; why, 
it’s almost like another dam, only the 
water can’t get over it; it sucks under and 
then comes this way to the gates.” 

“I don’t believe it ought to stay there,” 
said Alice. 

** P’raps they don’t know it,” said one of 
the Dows. 

‘* Well, we can tell ’em when we go 
home,” said Alice. ‘‘ Let’s go on now and 
hunt for Mayflowers.” — 





— 


Tom stood still as the others started 
Alice looked back. 

‘**Come on, Tom,” she said. 

“ Yes,” said Tom, ‘‘I was just looking 
at the gates.” 

‘*What about ’em?” asked Alice, as they 
climbed up. 

‘It doesn’t seem right to have that water 
leaking through.” 

** It’s such a little leak,” said Ellen. 

‘Bat don’t you remember in the read- 
ing-book ‘about the hole in the dykes in 
Holland, that the boy put his hand in ard 
stopped, and sat there all night and saved a 
whole city?” 

‘Ob! but that was different, Tom; that 
was mud,” said Alice. ‘‘Mud washes 
away—logs can’t.” 

‘The gates can burst open,” said Tom. 

**Do you really think they can?” asked 
Alice, looking scared. 

“ Well, 1 don’t exactly think so,” said 
Tom, dubiously; *‘ but it might happen.” 

** Why, Tom Reed!” said Alice, ‘those 
gates have been shut up there for years and 
years. I beard father say so the other day. 
I should think they’d be grown in by this 
time.” 

** Well, p’raps,” said Tom, still doubtful- 
ly. ‘** There’s a good deal of water running 
through, anyhow.” 

* Wouldn’t it be just a high old bust if 
they did it, though!” said Jim Dow. ‘I'd 
just like to see the old pond tumble itself 
out.” 

‘I guess you wouldn’t care to be in the 
way of it,” said Tom; “if it didn’t send 
things kiting down the river, I don’t know 
anythiog.” 

** On! here’s a lot of Mayflowers,” called 
Ellen, and the others ran to where she was, 
and began to pick as fast as they could. 

It was nearly four o’clock when they 
started for home, and happy and tired and 
wih their hands full of flowers they went 
singing down the bills and into the viilage. 
Taney were so tired and so busy arranging 
their flowers that not one of them thought 
again of tbe dead tree in Mud Pond or the 
leaking gates. 

‘- There,” said Alice, as they finished ty- 
ing up the bundles, *‘there’s thirty-one 
buaches--five into thirty-one—let’s see— 
six and one over. Tuat’s six apiece, and 
I'll keep the odd one, ‘cause l tied the 
most. Six apiece—five cents each; that’s 
thirty cents apiece.” 

**Golrifus!” said Jim Dow, who had lin- 
gered behind Eilen and Harry; “ain't 
that a crackin’ lot!” 

* Tisif you sell em,” said matter-of- 
fact Tom; *‘p’raps Bob won't have good 
luck.” 

Bob was the train boy on the Boston and 
Albany road, and the stage driver carried 
over the flowers to him when he went to 
the train in the mormming. The children 
earned a good deal of money by selling 
flowers through the summer and fall, and 
began with May blossoms and ended with 
autumn leaves. 

The Dow children had gone home and 
Alice had put the little bunches in a tin 
pan full of water, and was just going to 
set them out on the door-step, when Tom 
said: ‘‘ Alice, we ought to have drawn lots 
for that extra bunch.” 

“Oa,” said Alice, coloring a little, 
‘‘what’s one bunch?” 

** Well, if it sells it’s five cents,” said 
Tum, ‘and you seem very ready to take it. 
T’aint fair, Alice, you always do want the 
odds and you take ’em too, ’cause you're a 
girl I spose; boys play fair or tney get 
knocked out.” , 

‘**Cnildren, children, don’t quarrel,” said 
a warning voice from the sitting-room into 
which the dvor was open from the kitchen 
where Alice and Tom were. 

“T's Alice, grabbing as usual,” ssid 
Tom. 

‘*T’isn’t either; it’s Tom sayin’ mean 
things about girls—awful mean things,” 
retorted Alice, as she took up her pan and 
set it out-doors. 

When she came in Tom had gone up- 
stairs to bed. 

** Alice,” said her mother, *‘come here 
before you go up-stairs,” for she heard her 


openiog the door into the hal), instead of com, 


ing through as usual to say good-night. 
** What ’m?” said Alice rather sharply. 
“That waso’t fair,” ssid her mother, 
looking up; *‘ 1 heard the whole of it.” 
r > 
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“Well,” replied Alice, hotly, ‘I think 
it was fair—it was me planned the party 
and I did most of the tying up, too!” 

‘That may be,” said her mother, ‘‘ but 
all the same I’m sure you know it wasn’t 
fair in you heart.” 

** Dear me, mother,” said Alice, ‘‘seems 
to me you’re always taking Tom’s part.” 

** T never mean to take parts,” said her 
mother quietly. 

** G@ood-night,” said Alice shortly, and 
went up-stairs muttering to herself, ‘‘ Boys 
are just as tormenting and horrid as they 
can be. 1 wouldn’t care much if I didn’t 
have any brother.” 

She went to bed cross and she had a rest- 
less night and she got up cross. She felt 
still crosser when she found that the rain 
was coming down in sheets. 

**O? course!” she said to herself, spite- 
fully, ‘‘’cause I wanted to wear my new 
hat, it’s raining like cats and dogs.” 

The weather affected Aunt Sin’s temper, 
too—reasonably enough, in her case, 
for damp weather always made her bones 
ache. Tom was always like a caged bear 
when he had-to stay in the house ona 
rainy Sunday. On other days he went out 
and did something or other, in spite of the 
rain, and just going to church and Suuday- 
schol didn’t Jet off the steam at all. That 
day he did ** seem possessed,” a3 Aunt Sin 
said, and when he finally finished out 
various small pranks, by tying a small 
sleigh-bell to the cat’s neck, which 
frightened her so that she flew across a 
sheif and knocked down a cherished 
pitcher, and then ‘‘ skittered,” tail on end, 
uoder the furthest corner of Aunt Sin’s 
bed, from which she had to be pushed out 
with a broom, spitting and scratching. 
Mrs. Reed said she was tired out, and Mr. 
Reed said he was too, and that Tom might 
goto bed without any supper. So as it 
was about five o’clock and Tom had eaten 
five doughnuts since dipner, and drank 
two tumblers of milk, be went without a 
word and fell asleep at once. 

When Mrs. Reed went up-stairs at six 
o’cloc& with some bread and milk for him, 
there was Tom sleeping the sleep of the 
just, and she went down-stairs laughing. 

** It don’t do a bit of good to put Tom to 
bed for a punishment,” she said; ‘‘ he just 
goes to sleep.” 


**He wasn’t so bad,” said Aunt Sin;_ 


** he’s a boy.” 

Aunt Sin was always so startling. She 
found fault for nothing very often, and then 
at other times made excuses in most un- 
expected moments. 

(fhe rain still poured down in a steady 
way that meant an ‘‘ all day soak” as Mrs. 
Reed said, and when night came and there 
was still no sign of clearing off. everybody 
was tired of the long storm. Oa Tuesday 
morning: it was just as bad; although Mr. 
Reed said he thought the wind was shift- 
ing and that the weather would change be- 
fore night. But that didn’t make things a 
bit easier to bear that morning. 

“Aunt Sin is just as cross as four million 
thousand five hundred bears,” said Alice, in 
a.sbarp, cross way, as she plunged into 
the kitchen after her boots, which she had 
left the night before under the stove. 

**Oh dear, they’re just as stiff—they hurt 
me awfully!” she said, as she put them on. 

‘“Well,” said her mother, ‘‘you know, 
Alice, I told you not to put them there, 
but a little way off and then they wouldn’t 
have dried so quickly.” 

++] know it,” said Alice; ‘‘it's all my fault 
—everythiog always is my faul‘.” 

The outer door was just then flung open 
and Tom rushed in, bringing a gust of wind 
and rain with him. He banged the door 
behind him and tore off his jacket. Some- 
body’s got to put a button on for me—my 
suspender button’s off—I can’t go to school 
so—it’s late now. Oa, mother! do burry.” 

“Mercy! my hands are in the bread— 
Alice, you'll have to do it, dear—burry, 
and you won't be late.” 

“I’ve got my things on now; I will be 
late.” 

‘“‘That’s right—growl! You could have 
put it on while you've growled; it’s got to 
go on,” said Tom. 

‘Why didn’t you come in before,” said 
Alice, hurrying around to her mother’s 
basket to get s needle threaded. 

“ Cause I just burstit off, that’s why.” 

“Oh, children!” said their mother, ‘how 





you do squabble. You love each other 
dearly, and some time you'll be so sorry;” 
and she sighed. 

The children both knew why she sighed. 
In her room hung a picture of a young 
man—a very young man, almost a boy, 
with a bright, hapoy, laughing face. It 
was a picture of their mother's brother 
who had been killed in the Wilderness 
years before. She had often told them his 
story and whata plague he had been at 
her home, and once when the children bad 
squabbled a good deal all one day she said, 
**Don’t, dear children, any minute some- 
thing may happen to part you forever and 
then you'll be so sorry, when it’s too late. 
The very last time I ever saw my brother I 
was cross to him about atrifie. I didn’t know 
it was the last time, but I went away that 
day to be gone two days and before I came 
back his regiment had been sent off unex- 
pectedly, and two months after he was 
killed.” 

Just then Alice thought of what her 
mother had said and io one instant all her 
love for Tom seemed to come right before 
her and she said: ‘‘ Well, [don’t mean to 
squabble. Here, Tom, I'll sew-it on quick if 
you stand still.” 

**That’s a bargain,” said Tom, and in 4 
minute the button was on, and both chil- 
dren were tearing along the muddy road 
to school. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommumoaions for this department should be ad- 
dressea “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





BHYMED ENIGMA. 

The 45 letters of my whole, let me say, 

Form a sentence once uttered by a mischievous 
fay. 

Take 45, 4, 29, and eke 9, 

Wiih these 37 and 13 combine. 

The word that they formcd will describe him 
right wel), 

8, 28, 38, bis temper will tell. 

This fairy did once make a very sad blunder ; 

His master felt 1, 14, 26, "twas no wonder. 

35, 25, I think you'll exclaim, 

When you see what this fairy in my whole did 
prociaim. 

To 34 and 2, 42 and 23, 

And 27, and a strange name you sbortly will 
Bee. 

Its owner was ove of a set of clownish fellows, 

His business it was to mend broken bellows. 

He was very 18, 5, 12, and 3; 

Wuat, think you, the cause of this could be? 

The reason is this, without quibble or pun, 

He lacked 20, 10, 7, 32, 41. 

To 11 and 36 you must add 44, 

Then take 19 and 89, making two more. 

These letters, placed rightly, will give you, I 
ween, 

The vision in which all these wonders were 
seen. 

They were seen by a poet of world-wide re- 
nown 

Who was born and who died in a small country 
town. 

Take 33, 16, add 40 and 6, 

And the time of the vision 1’m sure you can fix. 

This word is a French one; I think you must 
know it; 

Its English equivalent is used by the poet. 

$1, 22, 17, 43, 

Is foliowed by many with frolic and glee. 

30, 15, 21, 24, isa noise, 

Disliked by some foiks but most pleasant to 
boys. Cc. W. K. 


1. That which can be forgiven ; 2, a claim toa 
writing ; 3,one who has the care of- game; 4» 
the method of killing whales; 5, with thought; 
6, a delicious piece of pastry ; 7, proprietor of a 
vessel; 8, a clock; 9, the science of coina and 
metals; 10, a smail shell-fish. 

The diagonal wordis the same as number 
six. 

Commence with the upper left-hand cross and 
end with the lower right band cross. Also com- 
mence with the lower left-hend cross and end 
with the upper right-hand cross. 


INITIAL CHANGES. 


1. A deadly poison. Change the initial letter 

2. And produce a walkivg-stick. Change again 

8. And meet a native of Denmark. Change 
again 

4. And behold a beautiful temple. Change 

5. And receive a Genoese coin. Chunge 

6. Aud you walk through « narrow passsge. 
Change 

7. And you raise up an Arctic expl-rer. 
Change 

8. Aud it grows upon s horse’s neck, Change 

9. And obtain a square of glass. Change 

10. And you are of sound mind. Change 





11. And you are shown which way the wind 
blows. Change 
12, And things diminish, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 10th. 


ZIGZAG, 
Abjectly 
Abandons 
Doldrums 
QueenMad 
Dragoman 
Atlantes 
Captains 
Columbia 
Commonly 
Probable 
Able-at-comb, 


WORD PUZZLE, 


Comb-at able, 


Pumpkin 
Kinless 
Leesor 
Orbit 
Bitten 
Tenpin 
Pinball 
Ballroom 
THREE-LINK CHARADES, 
Cassowary. 
PREFIXES. 
1, C-law; 2, a-gate; 3, m-ore; 
g-love. 


4, k-now; 5, 





Selections. 


IN MEMORY OF LOGAN. 


On February 9tb, the Senate laid aside 
its work to listen to the eulogies of the late 
General Logan. Every seat in the gallery 
«xcept those reserved for the President 
and the Diplomatic Corps, was occupied. 
Mrs. Logan aud her son, daughter and 
friends, to the number of twenty-tive occu. 
pied seats in the private gallery. 

The Chaplain in his prayer alluded to the 
late Senator Logan, asking that those who 
turned irom the open grave with sympa- 
thizing hearts, might ever be filled with 
the spirit of Him who was touched with 
the feeling of buman irfirmities. 

Eulogies were delivered by Senators 
Culiom, Morgan, Edmunds, Manderson, 
Allison, Hampton, Hawley, Spooner, Cock- 
erill, Frye, Piumb, Evarts, Sabin, Palmer, 
Ransom and Farwell. 

Mr. Cullom spoke of this being the 
third time in the present Congress that 
the Senate was called upon to eulogize de- 
ceased membera ‘of the body. 

** fo-day they met to lay the tribute of their 
love on the tomb of Logan. But yesterday, it 
seemed, Logan had stood among them in tne 
full flush ot robust manhood’; a giant in strength 
and endurance with a will of iron and a consti- 
tution tough asthe sturdy oak, He had seemed 
to hoid within his grasp more than tne three 
score years and teu allotted to man. No one 
bad thought, in the same moment, of Logan 
aud deau.n—two Conquerers who had come face 
to face, the weaker w yieldto the stronger. It 
bad scemed as if Logan could not die, and yet, 
io & Moment, in a twinkle of an eye, ‘God's 
fioger touched him, and he slept.’ Aimoss 
without warnivug he had passed from strength 
to weakness, frow life to deatp, and decay. Had 
he lived uutil to-day sixty-one years, eventful, 
gforious years woud have rested their bur- 
den as @ erown upon his head. After sketwh- 
ing the principal events in the life of the 
dead sepator the speaker continued: He was ag- 
greseive and impulsive, with the courage of bis 
convictions, Eager to do, tireless in effort, per- 
sis eDt In purpose, by his indomitabie wil he 
mace each obstacle in his path & stepping stone 
to greater things. The more he was antawonizsd 
the stronger he became, and, as in battle, he 
pushed on, until his enemies gave way and left 
him master of the situation, Goethe bas 
said that ‘he who is firm im _ will, 
moids the worid to bimseif’; and so it ceuld 
be said of Logan, who baa become recog 
nized as ove of the most prominent factors in 
nauonal affairs. As a senator he devoted him- 
self steudfastiy to the auties which crowd a 
senatorial jife, turping a deal ear tw the appeals 
of bis constituents, trom whatever quarter of 
the country they came. He was a reauy speak- 
er, fuli of energy and forcetul in manner, and 
when aroured vy debate and the importance of 
the subject, he would pcur forth thoughts that 
breatue and words that_Luru into the ears of 
bis bearers,” 








ABANDONED! 
4 PICTURE OF THE DESERT THAT FINDS ITS APPLI- 
CATION IN MANY HOMES, 

One of the most vivid pictures produced in 
recent years was that drawn froma London il- 
lustrated journal representing General Gordon 
seated in a sandy waste of Africa, clutcbing bis 
country’s flag and his Bible in one hand and a 
trusty weapon in the other, while round about 
him, elusely environing him on every side, 
| ary a flock of lean and hungry vulturer.” 

ced in the sand at his feet was the nsme 
* Kvartoum,” and under the masterly, artistic 
concep'ion, whtch events subsequently tragi- 
cally verified, was the single word— Aban- 
dened!” The picture derived much of its force 
from the fact that the face of the solitary mar, 
oo which despair and hopelessness were writ- 
tep, was tbat of a hero whom all the world 
bonored. In every town and city throughout 
this broad iand are heroes sbo have become 
martyrs to medical science just as was Gordon a 
martyr to military art. They have been 
‘‘abandoned” by their physicians and given 
up to death in the tenderest language that 
their genial practitioner can command. For 
ears the sufferers bave taken medicines of all 
inds that did pos cure, They have continued 
to grow worse, uutil Death was knucking at the 
dour of the house, Drs. Starkny & PauEn, No 
1529 Arch Street, Poiladeiphia, Penv., no 
longer need to recommend their Compound 
Oxygen treatment for the cure of lung and 
other chronic diseases. It18 already prescribed 
by bundredse of reputable and progressive 
physicians of the old and new schools. It has 
entered many thousand homes in the peat and 
convenient form of the Home Treatment. In 
Health and Life, a quarterly pubiished by 
them, they record in each number cases of pa- 
tients who have been abandoned by cther 
physicians. The number for October, 1885, 
bad thirty such reports. This paper and a val- 
uable pamphlet showing its manifold viriues in 
healing the sick by the natural and rational 
process of building up the shattered body will 
be sent free by mail, or handed to those apply- 
ing in person at their office.—N. Y. Witness. 
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® plenatory circulars free, Sent by yon 
Y on receipt of price. a and_65 cts. a bo 
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PRAT 7s Lavigern, Varr ish 
Makers, 110 John St: eet, New kk. 





OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 

should have it. 

POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS, 

175 Cents per can. cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Consumption | 
CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET FREE. 
NORTH BROAD STREET, 

0 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OOD Nab, ae 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, trom which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest siik aud 
You can easily distinguish them by their softness and beauty 

They are always the same in qualily, weight, width and shade, 
thus enabling you to matcn any piece, and are dved in two standard shades of black, None 
genuine unless rolled on s “ Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which 


best Australian wool. 
and regularity of finish. 


18 the Priestley Trade-Mark. 


They are for sale by ali the Keone i dealers in the large cities, and in New York Ci te 
jy da & sh PA Stern Brov., Jackson’s Mourning oes, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Cra’ 
Le Boutilier Bros., A. O'Neill & Oo., 
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Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I sm now manufacturing them en a large sca) 
with new snd improved machinery, and selling st greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all epplicants price-liste, full instructions for self-measuz ement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bed and distorted feet to aymmetry and cam- 


fort. I make no shoddy goods, 


ogi ang coutry, and my lowest clase ropda are superior in every eqpect to all 


ei iene dept perdot bogke tod shoes soon tend for my. free deena free anette a 


vesttifal use my Beal 


for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and sho 2s, and to make them soft and 


taste Saks Sent ee In ig rd ee Fe a fin tonarenne Patent Boots and Bhoes and Patent 
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The Independent. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of Tue 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, 
in every particular than ever before. 


Tus following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. We will 
publish articles, 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 
BY 


F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. Cievetanp Coxg, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

Tuomas M. Crark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Howarp Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pror. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

James Freeman Criarxe, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian of Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Huwtinerton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W. 8. Ratsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. New York. 

Howarp Crossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church of New York. 

Turopors L. Curier, D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

T. T. Monokr, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Dantet Curry, D.D., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 

Pror. GrorGe R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 

Witiiam Tayior, Missionary Bishop of Africa. 

Avexanper MoKenzik, D.D., First Congregational Church of Camibridge, Mass. 

Pror. H. E. Jacons, D.D., Lutheran, ot Philadelphia. 

Joun H. Vincent, D.D., of Plaintield, N. J. 

GzorGs F. Penrzoost, D.D., Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church of Brook- 








lyn, N. Y. 
Jonn F. Horst, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Ranpo.ru 8. Foster, DD., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

F. W. Conran, DD., Editor Lutheran Observer, 

Dr. Hatt will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Oseoop, on the 
Higher Biblical Criticism ; Dr. Penrzoost, on Revivals; Dr. Cuvier, on Temperance ; 
Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-School ; Dr. Jaocoss, on the Obstacles to the Union of the 
Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCLAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC. 

Prov. Witt1aM G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and “ high economic” view of various social topics. 

Pres. Jonn Bascom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, will write a short serics of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s * Plain Man’s Talks On The Labor 
Question,” published in Tag INDEPENDENT. 

A Kwieurt or Lasor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 

Pres. GzorGge Wasunurn, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinopie, will write {rom time 
to time on the political questions of the Kast. - 

Justis MoCaxrruy, M. P., will discuss any new phases of the Irish question as they rise. 

Tusopore Stanton, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and poiiticai 
affairs of France. 


REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 
THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject b r-4 

Joun M. Hartan, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
SranLey Matruews, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Samus. F. Mirier, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Cuartes AnpreEws, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Judge Joun F. Ditton, of New York. 
Judge Rosgrt Eart, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Judge Joun Lowg11, of Boston, Mass. 
Hon. Davw Dupiey Fieip, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART, AND TRAVEL. . 

Tomas Wentworty Hicerson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Literary Tendencies. 

Maurice Tuompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
American and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and poetry. 

JAMES Pars, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” y 

Mrs. Scnvy_er VAN Renssetagr, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

Wituam C. Warp, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article. 

Joaqutiy Mitter and Grace Greznwoop will furnish articles of Travel. 

Anprew Lana, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Letters on Literature.” They will be written in much 
the same style as his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were published and read so 
widely a year ago. 

Epmunp Gossz, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip 
concerning their composition. Mr. Gossz has been a life-long collector of rare 
books. 

Cuartes Duptey Warner, Donatp G. Mirone yt (Ik Marver), Rionarp Henry Srop- 

parp and others, will write occasional articles. 


POETRY. 
We will publish Poems by 


Susan CooLip@s. 

Tue GoovALes. 

Avastin Dosson, of London, England. 
Grace Denio LitcHFIELp. 

Erto Mackay, of London England. 

Lovisz Coanpier Movtron. 

Puitire Bourke Marston, of London, Eng. 
Evizapets Stuart PHEvps. 


Rionarp Henry Sropparp. 
Mavricse THompson. 

Eprra M. THomas. ’ 

J. T. Trowsrives. 

Exrta Wuaeerter Witoox. 

Joan G. Warrrtrr. 

Epsunp Gosss, of London, England. 
Anprew Lane, of London, England. 


STORIES, 
E. P. Rox will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 
1887. 
Isanet F. Hapaoon, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi’s 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT. 
Tuomas WentWortu Hicoinson, W. E. Norris, F. W. Rosrson, Jutia Sonarer, 
Harriet Prescott Sporroxp, Grace Denio Litonrig.p, James Payy, Rosz Terry Coogsz, 
and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
One year, $3.00; for 6 months $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 8 months, 75 cents. 
Two years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the samerate, invariably 
with one remittance. 
® Those unacquainted with Taz InpgPznpgent will do themselves a kindness by 
sending us 80 cents for one month’s subscription, thus securing consecutive numbers 
enough to enable them to:judge of its merits and determine whether it is such a paper as 
would suit tastes. 
&@ Specimen copies free. 


' sachenigtons to Tas InpePrEenpENt are stopped at the expiration of the time paid 
r. 
, THE INDEPENDENT, 

26 1: Broadway, X. ¥. 





Sarma and Garden. 


The Aocricultural Hdttor wilt be giad to recowe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thal 
wil make this department more vaiuable to those 
of owr subscribers who feel epectaliy witerested.| 


IVIES AND OTHER CLIMBERS. 


BY MRS, MARY E. WILLIAMS. 








Amone the most useful and beautiful of the 
family of climbers, is the English ivy. It grows 
rapidly, is quite hardy, and for house or out- 
door culture has no superior. It prefers shade 
and moisture, but will thrive in almost any sit- 
uation. 

Last Spring, we trained a large vine of this 
plant over the inside of a sunny window, where 
it grew until late in the winter, when fearing 
the unusual severity of the weather would burst 
the large earthen pot which held it, we removed 
it to the cellar and spread out the vines over the 
whitewashed walls, This, together with the 
Irish and German ivies, oleanders, shrub 
vincas, and other evergreens, lemt a charm to 
even this underground apartment. They always 
recalled the refrain of Dickens’s ivy song: 

**Creeping where no life is seen, 
Is this rare old plant, the ivy green,” 
Or words to that effect; I quote from memory. 

When first placed in the window, the heat and 
fierce sunlight stimulated the vines into a too 
rapid growth, the leaves becoming almost as 
large as those of the oak, but the roots keeping 
pace with the tops the pot was soon filled, and 
a check placed upon the abnormal growth of the 
foliage. I once losta grand German ivy from 
the same cause. In that case, the leaves, after 
assuming huge proportions, became dropsical 
and the plant died. 

Our largest English ivy has five main stems, 
each between four and five yards in length, and 
very branching. A window of ordinary size 
would be quite hidden by it. The Irish ivy 
does not bear the sun well, is nota rapid grow- 
er, does not throw out laterals freely ; but the 
delicately formed sagittate-leaves are very or- 
pnamenta), and where several vines are artisti- 
cally spread out over a window, they have all 
the airy grace of lace curtains; unlike the for- 
mer do not wax old, but, on the contrary, are 
continually renewing their age, growing more 
beautiful with the Japse of time. The German 
ivy would make an addition to the looks of the 
plainest room, if trained over a window facing 
north, or is lovely suspended from the ceiliug ; 
or, utilized as a hanging-basket plant, nothing 
can be more quickly grown. I believe that 
under favorable circumstances it will grow six 
inches in twenty-four hours—tbat ie, in its 
growing season. Then it both climbs and trails, 
soou covering the most wretched receptacle, 
and converting it into a ‘‘thing of beauty.” 
The only drawback to its usefulness is, that it 
will not bear the least touch of frost. Even 
coid weather dwarfs and curls the leaves, when 
there is no frost in the air. I thiok this the 
cause of ite not being seen oftener among other 
collections of this family of plants. 

Tho Kenilworth ivy makes a bandsome covering 
for unhandsome baskets. I have one, the bas- 
ket part of which is, I blush to state, an old hat, 
inserted in the frame of a once wire hanging- 
basket. The frame was much too good to con- 
sign to oblivion, and nothing else would fit the 
rim but said hat, the same having hang in the 
barn for years. An old tin lamp shade was util- 
ized to keep the crown in shape, and the brim 
cut in slits to admit the handles, And to keep 
it from slipping through from too heavy a 
weight, each slit was tirmly secured by the wire 
from a dilapidated broom. 

The basket was then filled with richest soil 
and planted with Kenilworth ivy. Long before 
Summer was gone, I could have sold it for the 
original cost of the hat, but hadn’t the face; 
yet it was very attractive, all deformities being 
hidden by the pendant sprays of this delicate 
and beautiful plant. 

The pylagone suavis, though not distinctively 
an ivy, bas ivy shaped leaves, and is provided 
with tendrils to assist it to cling closely to every 
object within its reach, and is somewhat trou- 
blesome on that account, as it would soon 
cover other plants and smother them it left to 
itself. 

It is a rapid growing vine with faint musk- 
scented foliage. The pylogone suavis has, be- 
side its rapid growth, little to commend it; the 
leaf is rough, the biossom minute and unaitrac- 
tive, and it bears no fruit. 

The root is perennial but the tops die down in 
winter, or are at best unsightly at that season. 
As a house-plant it is a failure. 

We place ours in the cellar when the tops have 
been touched by frost, and leave it without fur- 
ther attention till spring. But so tenacious of life 
is it, that vew shoots always start out when warm 
weather approaches, and seem to bein pursuit 
of light and whatever nourishment there in to 
be had in the moist atmosphere of its winter 
quarters. 

All ivies take root as easily as geraniums, but 
more quickly in water than soil. I have cuttings 
in bottles of water which have remaiaed in it 
without betng chenged since last fall, yet the 


, 





water is perfectly clear and the bottles well filled 
with healthy roots. 

It was very interesting to watch Nature in her 
laboratory, and learn how leaf, bud and root 
are formed, and see them daily developed from 
the tiniest speck to maturity. Root and branch 
follow the same law, first a tender stem, then 
branches, which after a time throw out other 
branches, just as we see daily in the tree tops 
and heads of all plants. Yeteach root has its 
own peculiar way of bursting through the 
bark. Another singular feature of rooting 
cuttings of ivies and other hard wooded plants 
is that it makes no difference which end of the 
eutting is inserted. I noticed lately that the ivy 
slip having the longest root was upside down 
in the bottle of water, and while the leaves 
were doing their best to get to the surface by 
lengthening their stems, the roots, which ought 
to bave been leaves according to the law of 
plant life, took a downward direction, curling 
themselves up contentedly in the bottom of-their 
watery home, 

SyRacusE, On10. 





MY BIRDS ANDI. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





One of my neighbors is positive that the robin 
is the worst bird in America. He and the robin 
cannot get on together. Robin steals every- 
thing he raises, cherries, berries, peas, orna- 
mental fruit. Sometimes when my Early 
Richmonds are ripening and ali the robins in 
the county come in and divide them evenly 
among themselves, I am inclined to think my 
neighbor right. But on the whole, such talk is 
nonsense. Robins are splendid bug and worm 
gleaners, a8 are nearly all our domestic singerr, 
and I thiok we can arrange matters so as to 
get on peaceably with them. My grounds of 
fourteen acres, covered with trees, fruit, ffow- 
ers, hedges are a birds’ paradise. But if I do 
not take them into account they will give me 
some grievous disappointments. A robin must 
eat several yarisaday. A recent writer says 
fourteen feet of worm. That makes for the 


two aud a nest full of good-sized fledglings 84 to 


98 feet of something ; green peas, or raspber- 
ries, or cherries making up @ good part of the 
links. Now multiply by 21 days for the first 
litter and you get 1,744 feet of pie. Two litter s 
must be accounted for, and the odd weeks,which 
will considerably more than double this elongated 
neceasity,and you will get for every pair of robins 
per season at least 5,000 feet of Luge, worms 
and fruits. I calculate that I harbor not less than 
20 pairs of robins, five of catbirds, 12 of gold- 
finches and other yellow birds, three of wood- 
peckers, 10 of blue birds, 20 of chirpers, 10 of 
orioles, and at least 20 of other varieties. Most 
of them eat worms; and often catbirds and 
orioles help the robins in the fruit yards. This 
will make 100 miles of breakfast, dinner and 
supper. Can I afford to set the table? Well, 
they are certainly welcome to the worms and 
bugs. These eat faster than birds. One nest 
of worms of almost any leaf-eating sort will 
strip a large limb in three days. I can also af- 
ford very well to pay a good percentage of fruit 
for the sake of an orchestra of catbirds. The 
robins are somehow a part of the family, and 
come in fora share by inheritance. Orioles [ 
feel a little selfish toward, and don’t Gare to pay 
heavily for their showy services. Catbirds, when 
they have a plenty of thorn hedges, are the 
grandest singers in the world. They sing all 
day, andsirg all night nearly; and sing any- 
thing at sight. I am willing to pay heavy for 
all of the tribe that will live with me, 

But if they take all? Well, when the first 
raspberries ripen, it looks as if they would take 
all. Davidson’s Thorniess comes in about ten 
days ahead with me, and the Bobs come down on 
them ravenously. But, if you have a good large 
plot of the vines, they soon get to ripening too 
fast for the birds, and you will get all you want. 
Then come other raspberries, like New Rochelle 
and Carolina, that they do not meddle with, 
The simple remedy is, plant with the birds in 
your estimate. If your neighbor’s birds, for a 
mile about, poor, half-starved things, come in, 
why, you must discriminate. + If you do not 
have many bushes, spread newspapers over 
them, and pin them on the stalks. A very few 
modern dailies will cover considerable space. I 
use the New York Herald. I won’t say the birds 
have a special dislike for it. But, at any rate, 
shooting a few birds will do no good. It only 
breaks up families and makes yon uncomfort- 
able. Berries don’t taste good saved that way. 

So far as cherries are concerned, raise the 
Montgomery or some late variety instead of 
Early Richmond for main crop. At the time the 
Richmonds ripen there is little bird food about, 
and they will congregate on your trees with 
awful voracity. : 

If the orioles, who are the green pea lovers, 
dine with you largely, put a few peas in each po- 
tato bill and corn bil), of some low-growing va- 
riety, and the birds will find abundance and no 
loss to you. The peas won't be in the way of 
the cultivator and you will want all the birds 
leave. ‘ 

Oa the whole the account with birds should 
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be kept more fairly. Debit and credit with me 
seems about this way : 
E. P. Powell, Dr. 
To Robin Red Breast and family. 
For one hour’s music furnished every 


morning for two months............-.. $ 109 00 
For worms gleaned during three or four 
TOTIDS occ cces ccccccepesevesececeses cece 500 00 
For pleasure of their company............. 100 00 
$700 90 
Robin Redbreast debtor to 
GRGETICS, BBB... crcrccccccccorsecccccccccce $5 Co 
pe PP te ee ree 3 00 
NTS STR LE SES Deere | 5 00 
is kip cdtn vcs then cence viccee $688 CO 


My account with the catbird and family it 
would be difficult to put down in figures. It is 
a matter of sentiment, aud that is not to be es- 
timated in dollars. There isan old beok says 
a “man cannot live by bread alone”; nor can 
be by berries. You see if we are really horti- 
culturists with no other object than to eat, the 
birds can’t come into the account except in pot- 
pies. But if we are first of all growing ourselves ; 

planting sweet thoughts and bearing character, 
we shall need soul food as well as cherries and 
green peas. 

The birda are the purveyors on that side. 
The birds, the trces and the flowers. My 
neighbor locks over and says: “I know what 
I'd do if those trees was mine.” ‘Study gram- 
mar. eh?!” * No, I'd cut ’em down and burn ’em 
and put the land to some use.” ‘‘And make a 
fool of yourself in the bargain.” I say. ‘But 
what would you do with the birds?” ‘Thin ’em 
out.” That man has a pork barrel, a potato 
patch, andabody. IfI had to harbor him in- 
aed of the birds what would be my pros- 

ts 

Let us look out the window. Swinging from 
the top of a superb weeping birch is a robin, 
scolding at pussy who is curled up under a bed 
of dablias. A warbler is rippling out a song 
that sounds like sweeter, sweeter, down by the 
fountain; a whistle sleepy and peaceful comes 
out of the hedge by the bammock. A robin is 
traced backin the tiger lily bed tugeing at a 
wotm. A cat bird has just come back from his 
dinner, and sits on his favorite tree, bebind the 
house, cheffing at the robin; then rollicking 
his own imitation of the warblers ; then laugh- 
ing and prancing through a waltz. This grand 
landscape ; these trees, these flowers would be 
really incomplete but for these animate shut- 
tles of hfe that weave everything into rhythm 
and joy. Yee, it pays to support them. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano....... .-- 888 00@40 00 

Lister Sros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superpbosphate... 
Amwmoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@85 00 








weet wees eeeeeeeee 


— - esdcbevese cons o 
Vegetable > ........ eteescced 
Complets “A” Brand....... ott 
Ammonia’ aes “reaps ns 


Americas 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer... .. 
New York Soluble Bone....... 
ASHES.—We quote 4@41¢ cents for #ot and 
6@6¢ for Pearl 


AGRICULTURAL. 


PePiicty Heat, Hives, boils yr 


reémuch snnoyed by eruptions 

the sk es Secome unsight) end ob- he 
stins esate. "S rae nen ve mevicine which 
¥ Dn blood, - 


SSsRess B83 E5e Bes hiceat Be a 


sesssss SS S88 Sse S8SSS ES SB 








one, 
's Favorit Beomedy. Scrofula, Caucer and 
ALL — OF SKIN VISKASES 


arige £ tro state’ of the blood. ‘ 
D Rvorite \y, taken A nat ae 
. I} 





ibe eteakeec ft Ppecdy reliet 
Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 


Catalo 


Francis Brill, Hempstxap, Lone Isianp, N. ¥ 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


Half of What Your Farm Can Produce, 


WHEN BY USING 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.'S 


COMPLETE MANURES 


SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


You can DOUBLE YOUR UROP at very little ad- 
ditional expense? These manures contain just the 
plant food the various crops require. ONE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet to 


H. J. Baker & Bro., 


215 PEARLSTREET . .. NEW YORK. 
¢@~ ESTABLISHED 1850.28 


SHEDS. 


EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 
Should read a copy of my 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, ete. 

It contains a complete price-list of 
eet ba Ie ip cultivation. besides a ll the de- 
sirable novelties of last season, and nearly every thing 
else in my line of business. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


P. O.. Drawer, 291, Roonester, N. Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. ¥. 














k ae vators, Ferd mis, "Feed Steamers, Grain 
Estas. Core Planters, Plow: ee 8u 








over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


FERRY'S SEEDS 


M. FERRY & CO. 

“tanaest sr SteosMeN 
D. Mi. FERRY &CO'S 
Tlastrated, Des 





eriptive & Priced 
SEED ANNUAL 

For 1887 
will be mailed 
enee to all 
and 


den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


hate of Lime. 
vuneees mo bent MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
A, Ly SaeraEns. 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Facto: Newark, N.J 
_aeetmene and Dealers are invited to send for 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Kestoring color when 
y, and preventing Dandruff. 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please. 
Sic, and $1.00 at Druggista, 





SMITH'S Tiinstrated Seed Catalogue. 





d POU LTRY ies 

eo and Fat. r as —r) 
“The Core Dale Poul rr contaln ining Kina 
Cataloste! rr Price REE. 
A. M. LANG, Box 846, Cincinnatl. oe. 















































ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 
AOORESS, 


W.S.LITTLE, Cle =x! 
er, ‘ete. TWO Ilurtrated Cata- 
to Custom- 


jogues 10c.; Fes to 
N.Y. ers. Waoresace List Fars. 


RUSTLES Sit 


“PHE Watys AUNT VRSH ac 


Braman, Dow & Co., Boston, Ag’ts for New England. 











MERRELL & ANTHONY, 
GENEVA,N. Y¥. 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 
Specialties for Spring of 1887. 


The Yellow Transparent Apple Bears Young. 
givens ip August, is very productive, excellent an 


‘The Weehucette Thornless Blackberry. Un- 
surpassed in quality, a —— bearer, and without 
thorns to annoy in pickin 

Yellow Transparent Trees, 6 ft. high,’ $1.00 each ;89.00 
per dozen. Wachusetts Piants, $|.00 per dozen ; 5,00 
per 100. Agents a General price list sent on 
suplicarion. Co 

B. Choice end new Orape- -vines at low prices. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons, 


We again offer this old 
established and and re- 
liable Fertilizer, which 
during the past year has 
cally, sustained its high 

reputation. For Farm 
Grove of all kinds, Fruit 

Trees, Gardens, Lawne, 
and _) ~ae it bas no 
superior 





For sale by our'agents 
throughout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
<4 ate testimonlals and 
onsforwarded 





Glidden & eiiealik 


General Selling Agents, Bostoa, Mass. 


The Americal Bee Journal, 


(Established in 1861.] 
16-page Weekly—$1.00 a Year. 
Stife Oldest, Largest, and Cheapest weekly 
bee-paper inthe World. Sample Free. 
Address, BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 


EAFN ESs, crastal “CORE at Your own 








NES wn "s deaf t ears. 
Treated 6 moet of the ‘oom a iat bout 
benefit. imeelf in_ three months, end 


since then ure of others, Full partioulare sent 
on sepiicat on. 
T. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West Sist St., New York City 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tar 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50 
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Prepared at Mate eliet ad ee all druggists. 
























which this year we send out in a 





dfs INDEPENDENT 


sent, postpaid. © any address upon receipt of the way 
low prices named: 

F ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Bitchie. Size 

Of Sheet, Hx. ....000....-+ penececeascosceseses $2 00 


soos. 2 OD 





EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, léx®..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, i6x#. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER OOLFAX 


Size, 16x. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x30...........-..1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, i6x20................1 OO 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 
By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 
oa Price.. . 7 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Cloth. 199 pages... seeesesesececesseccscoves SO 
Orders, with the cash inelosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB. 
52 Numbers (postare PPOD)..0ccesssereeer sneeese 3 OD 











38 (9 moa.) (postage free,............ BSS 
26 - (6 mos.) eenceoccescecccce 1 SO 
17 ° (4 mos.) eeccccceccceesss 1 OD 
13 (@ mos.), * = ecccctccccccscce «69S 
4 - (1 month), ° 

2 - (3 weeks), -¥ 





6 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MRIVORMOD. « ...coccceccccccesesstocece css sébeceees 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


Atte 





One subscription three years,....... seeeretersere 2 OO 
Four subscriptions, one year each,in ome re- 
MMICEAMOS...... ceceee-ccesseree voee eo esescneocecoece 8 60 


One subscription four years... ........c000...... 8 60 
Five subscriptions, one year by mt one re- 
MANGANGD. 2006 esrccvdccosccnesroce cocceseeecoeces ces 10 GO 
One subsoription MVE VOATS,..ccce. cs decees see seeee- 10 OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invert. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM BUD 
GORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATERS, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” ys 
In order that any one so inclined may read a few oop 
secutive numbers of Taz InDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offers month's subscription as s 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of s year's subscription. 
Subsoriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment ts made. 


Sample Coptes Free upen Application. 
6” Make all remittances payable to the order of TaD 
INDEPENDERT. 


Sa" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Ohecks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReoisTzrnep Letrzr. The pres 


ent registration system is virtually absolute 4 
Senet Yocr kee ieee ee, 


_ entered on the sili books without 


ven on expiration of thelr Fabs his swag 
psa suieurs he ras zie etioa 


P.O. Box 2787, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


Tux INDEPEN DENT's special Clabbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ina to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with Tux INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Oiub-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to vf vale aoe 
Ordinary A 


reser 


: ais Sa a. 








Prasat evned ons 


eer sattaee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never vanes. b amaryel of purity.stren, = 
and wholesomeness. economical than the o: 

ary kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude ot low teat, short weight alum or rhospbate 
powders. Sc/d only in eqns, Royal Bakine PowpER 
COMPANY. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


LeBOSQuU er 





APPARATUS 


~ Combining the Latest improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BEOS., 75 Union St., Boston 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 








Rubber Goods of every desoription. 


Saud ron ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BACON 


i729 PIANOS. _ 1887 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


hese Pianos sre renowned for their at 
evenness of tone, pleasant uch and smoo' = 


19 and 21 WENT 22d ST., Near Sth Ave, N.Y 


OR MORE THAN A GENERATION 
Vacuum Harness Oil 


has been the unrivaled leather dressing. 








If you want your harness, bus«y-top and boots and 
shoes to wear long, look weil, and be water-proof, use 
it. Jt saves ite cost 100 t. ms over. 

Buy from any dealer, but be sure you get the genu- 


““ VACUUM OIL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 





SUITS 


27 Sudbury &t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 
(oeeesseene te O FERDINAND SenuMAGuER ) 


our, Ostmeal, Avena, Ferina. Rolled and Cysebed 
Whent, Farinose, Graham Flour, stareh and Gra 
lated Cornmeal, ‘desire to make “it known tuat they 
areonce more in market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with ¢ 


—— of Everything in Their Line. 
t or Cormale on! 4 





E. tater ' 
EF 2 RGroes. 5 South Front, st Bra Suliadelphis. 
L tebar 





QENVINE 


GiaiAS. nase 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment: 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH D and 


REBS GOO 
Garments without ripping. Send tor Circular an« 
i rice list. 


semi teres. Dodd's $75 ee Boston 














aN ILLUsTRaTED JOURNAL OF @ 


Ladies’ — Work, 
Monthly, 50cts. per 


year. 
Each number contains new and artistic designs and 
information worth many times the price of the paper. 


Tt is the Fancy Work Journal * any ane 


a 
fis Go Cc orrespondence Department will bea = 
ture. ape -g and answers to 
kind of ladies’ work. = 
for 4s a the, Viz 
For a Club of only 6 yearly subscribers ta 2s 


h free 
if on sasaeese satie Md ee 


Priscilla Stamping Ou 


ee 
qual in value to any i outfit ever offered, It is 


furnisued by the celebrated house of T. E. PARKER, 
which alone will guarantee it as represented. The 
outat contains a choice lot of Leghnt: als large and 
useful. Large sprays of flowers for scarf ends; large 
outline designs; tinset designs; designs for ‘flower 
polntinny Scallops; vines, &c.; also, a complete eet of 
initials. All S large sheets of T, with plenty 
of 4 oe a1 ound each pattern, Wash on uthit contains 
poms and ftustruction book; 
mt i ethod ae waning, —NO PAINT, 
POWDER, NO DAUB. You can get this fine outat 
by ‘Tre Woe six Of your friends to subscribe 
~ THE —— PRIGCIL1.A at half rates; or 
L.—This Complete Outst for 
one Beauties Subscriber at 50 CENTS. 
If you have a stamping outfit we make you 2 offers 


FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH: 
5S yearly subscriptions (club rate, 26 cents), or 
pois —— ee Men map eps nber oft — 
remiums U 
TE PRiec o OLA SOR 750. Tro igus ae 


oh 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT ee a me 
Grand Gold Medal of Interna 











tions.” 
Warerooms: Steinway Ball, New York. 





THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 

A most dell; al Syanvant and 
fume, Com ne delicacy of 
odor with sorseapendiag ‘eeung qualities. 

It Ie a delight te the sick. 

It ts a perfame tor lady er gentieman. 

SATISFACTION IS GOARANTEED. 

In handsome half-pint, pint ene uart bottles, with 
beautiful illuminated labels at ab, 00 an 
per bottle respectively. If not obtainable ‘of “pres- 
aist or Dry et, write the proprietor. 


A.W. ATWOOD. 846 Broadway. Néew York. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original of imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST. PRIZE and 





PARIS EXPOSITION; 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHE! 
mw use. Perfectly Saf. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FRE’ 
A. J, WEIDENER 
36 S. Sarond St. Phii: 


FRANCIS & LOUTH, 
pomp.) ns ra ASS Printers, 


Maide ne 
es 9 back Account 
pene tat f tine 0 ed an ~~ te "stationary. tor 
business or pm assortn est of 


Sardi eS 


& Loutrei's Diaries a end Dail uy, 
ca Nase fehed eonualy. Your custom solicited, 








Teiep one 





‘akes up 

; sometbing vew, scientific, 

ve,chenp. * end for circulss, “Home 

is vom Puysica. Cottuns,” 16 East 

Math St. and 113, bth Ave. N. ¥. City. Prof. 

. L. Down. . Blaikie, author "y «ow 

to Get fe vraag of “I never saw any 
other I liked 


PATENTS 


¥, 4. LEHMANN, So.icrros ov Patewts, Washin 
Me charge uni-ne patent - = 





HOTELS. ETC. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


fend for a §smple Card of {eeis beont) ful pl qglons 
There ps sint manufactured It ts 
omocth , durable, snd econom oan ym sh 
i ere are imitations now on the 
ee thit the abuve TRADE MARK is = = package 
and thereby net the oxwurne Rose: 


Factories oe gt 7 dnd Uleveinne 5s nat 


STANDARD 


athinaton St., 








w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


oi Tonn Bt. Row 


ii eo Bt., C " 





to centuit LORD & 


DVER & 
Boathaliot at * 
re) Chicago, Ill. 











UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


URION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


DELAVAN HOUSE; 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


This large and mer a! > Ist last passed 
upee our mavagem ba 2 have made ‘J made extensive 
cha: 


and Xt epremente boure. noms 
T. ROESSLE, SON & CO.. Proprictors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N.Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 














STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 180, 833, 163. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York, 

















TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Farming 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commisn’r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Maniteba R’y. 


ST. PAUL, Munnssera. 





MINRESOTA. ' WORTHAROTA 


ANTELOPE, MOUSE 


AND 


RED RIVER VALLEYS 


And Turtle Mountain District. 


With 200 miles New Railroad, Good Markets, Numer- 
ous New Towns (including Rugby, au important janec- 
tion, and Minot, Division Headquarters), Two Mile 
lien Acres excellent government land, directly on . 
the line of R, Rs afford exelleent dpprrtinities 
for stockmen, Farmers, Mechanics and Merchants, 
Come eariy and investigate, or for further particulars 
write to Cc. H. WARREN, 
G. P. A. St. P.M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


climate! ont lands! vs. 


ARKANSAS | ti ses. cote 


la 
vy term ees eect T HOB, 
BE. Lent Comtatasioner: Latile Rock, Ask 











TRAVEL. 
[HE NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Sea oar 


sia it 





x 


or San Brag and 
sae trop al Ww oat eat Indsa Free “hie 


co’ ormati 
bec &. 8, verge wale coe 
steamers eve enteen 


ollars per 


Quebec. ten 
8 261 Brow 


“BR 




















